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_ DEDICATION. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Loughborough, 
| LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR or 
GREAT BRITAIN, &c, be. 


IN arduous undertakings, the goodneſs of the in- 
tention is generally allowed to throw a veil over the 
imperfections of the performance. The ſincere tri- 
bute of a mite in rendering the effuſions of reſpedt, 
may be equal to the oſtentatious offering of a talent. 
The following pages, which exhibit the prominent 
traits of character in ſome of the moſt illuſtrious 
Britons who have quitted the mortal ſcene, for the 
inſtruction and imitation of thoſe who are entering 
on the ſtage of life, have a modeſt claim to the 
favour of the good, and even the patronage of the 
great. 


The nature of the high and important office whick 
your lordſhip fills with ſo much reputation to your- 


Telf, and advantage to the public, gives influence: : | . 
to your ſanction, and ſeems to legitimate this addreſs,” I 
Whatever has for its object to inſpire right principles 4 
into the minds of youth, whether through the me- Tous N ä 
dium of moral precept, or the more impreſſive means by 
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of ſpendid example, is peculiarly entitled to the re- 


gard of one of the moſt dignified guardians of a 


nation's. rights, : 


There is another reaſon, my Lord, that gives 


propriety to this Dedication, and additional force to 


my remark. At ſome period (but may it be diftant!) 


your own name will be ſeen in the lift of thoſe de- 
parted great men, who have performed a brilliant 


and an uſeful part in life, and who are juſtly admit-. 


ted into the temple of Britiſh Fame. The future 
"biographer will do juſtice to your worth and merits, 
and hold you up as a mirror to encourage and direct. 


That your living example may long.have a beneficial 
effect on ſociety, is the tervent wiſh of, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's. moſt dutiful 
And very, humble ſervant, 


W.MAVOR. 


Woops rock, Oct. 10, 1798. 


PREFACE; 


£5 H E propriety. of a judicious biographical ma- 
nual, for the uſe of ſchools, is ſo obvious, that, we": 
are confident, moſt perſons will be {treck with the: 
exiſting dehciency,-as ſoon as it is named, and wonder 
that-no attempt has hitherto been made to ſupply iz. 


Such was the impreſſion it made on our minds, when 
we contemplated the various aids to education which 
modern times have preduced, and yet ſound no Work 
on the ſubject of Biography, that could be, recom- 
mended to youth without reſerve, or indeed appeared 
to be intended for their excluſive-uſe. Example is. 
univerſally allowed to be more- powerful than pre- 


cept; but ſo contracted is the ſphere of action, fo 
limited the field of obſervation in our early years, 


that unleſs the lives of eminent perſons open ſources 


of knowledge, or offer objects for imitation, how 


are we to avoid the danger of irreguiar conduct or 
vicious habits ?!—how are we to catch the flame f 


emulation, or aſpire to the Jaurels of detert ? 
It is one great advantage of claſſical auc to 


thoſe, who are fortunate enough to enjoy them, that 
in acquiring the languages of Greece and Rome, 
we inſenſibly contract an acquaintance with ſome of 


ed illuſtrious characters of antiquity, and are 
AZ partially 
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partially admitted into their venerable ſocicty. We 
learn to accompany a SoLoON and a LycurcGus in 


their legiſlative laboursz we hear a PLaTo and a 


DOCRATES philoſophize, a HoMER and a VIRGIL 
ſing. From a FuLLy we are early warmed by 
te glow of eloquence with the love of our coun- 


try; from a PLiny we imbibe ſentiments that 


beighten the "ſocial and domeſtic affections, and 


endear man to man, At the contemplation of ſuch 


monſters as the claſhc page ſometimes pourtrays, 
the ingenuous mind revolts: a TIBERIVUSs, a NERO, 
or a SEJANUSs, rouſes the indignant feelings of the 
ſoul; and we learn to appreciate and execrate the 


ſanguinary tyrant and the worthleſs minion, amidſt 


the ſplendor of uſurped power, and the flattery of 


grovelling ſycophants. 


But the characters of thoſe who added on a di 


ſtant theatre, and have long ſince retired from the 
ſcene, are much leſs calculated to make an impreſſion, 
than ſach as have riſen nearer our own times, and 


are connected with us by the ties of country, reli- 
gion, and manners. 
The ancient models, however excellent, are nei- 


ther capable of being uniformly copied, nor do they 


ſtrike with the ſame force as the modern. Their 


25 virtues and their vices are to be eſtimated accords 
55 ing to a different ſtandard : they had neither the fame 
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views, nor the ſame incitements to action or for- 


dearance. The ſpirit of valour, the ſenſe of juſticez. | 


and the fervid love of their country, were eminently: | 
conſpicuous in ſome Greek and Roman names, 


which. poſterity will ever regard with admiration z. 
while others reached ſuch. heights of lettered fame, 
from the vigour of their genius, as almoſt to check 
the competition of ſucceeding ages; reaſon, however, 
bids us confeſs, that the heroiſm of the beſt was fre- 
queatly ſuilied by barbarity, that their inflexible juſ- 


tice ſavoured of cruelty, and their partial attachments 


were unfriendly to a generous philanthropy, while 
their learning and manners were. tinctured by the 
groſs maxims and the cruel or tuperſtitious practices 
of pagan theolog . = 

To a certain degree the virtues of the ancients: 
ought to inſpire emulation, and are worthy of being 
precedents to all poſterity ; but that ſoft charm which 


a pure religion and more liberal notions diffuſe oyer 


| Chriſtian manners, that animating proſpe& which is 


now holden out to encourage laudable endeavours, 
and thote terrors which are denounced againſt nefa- 
rious actions, could not operate on claſſical ages, be- 
cauſe they were unknown, 


Henc:, when ve with to ſtimulate or to warm, we 


' ought to have recourſe to ſuch examples as will more 
immediately allure by their practicability, or deter by 
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their conſequences. . We ought to ſingle out thoſe whe | 
have been born under the ſame government, who have 
enjoyed the ſame privileges, who have been actuated 
by the ſame. motives, both preſent and future. A co- 

incidence of original ſituation, however remote the 
end; a conviction, that what has been the paſſport to 
honour or fame, may ſtill ſerve to open their tem- 
ples, will infailibly incite the youthful breaſt to pant 
for fimilar rewards, by purſuing the ſame line of con- 
duct. He who emulates, will thus find in the ob- 
ject of his emulation an incentive to hope, or an 


antidote againſt deſpair—a guide in all difficulties 
and a ſilont monitor that cannot wound his pride. 
But BioGnAPHY is not only valuable as an ex- 
ample to imitate, but as a beacon to warn. The 
impartial diſtribution of poſthumous fime or cen- 
ſure muſt have ſome effect on the moſt callous and 
noprincipled. | The thought of being handed down 
to poſſerity in colours of infamy, muſt frequently 
repreſs the vicious machination, and forbid the atro- 
cious deeg, Ihe love of reputation was implanted R 
in our natures for the wiſeſt and nobleſt ende. Few 
poſſeſs that unenviable magnanimity which can ren- 
der them indifferent to public opinion; or are ſo ſunk 
in the apathy of vice, as to feel no melody in the 
ſound of deſerved applauſe. | 
To praiſe deſert can ſcarcely fail 10 be a ſtimulus 
” to 
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to virtuous actions. Thoſe who have benefited or 
enlightened mankind, ſhould receive commendation 


with no niggardly hand. The flowers ſtrewed on 


the grave of merit is the moſt grateful incenſe to liv- 
| ing worth, How often has the ſight of the monu- 
ments in Weſtminſter Abbey inſpired the martial 
enthuſiaſm, the flame of patriotiſm, or the emula- 
tion of genius in the youthful breaſt ! There are 
generous paſſions in the ſoul of man, which fre- 
quently lie dormant till ſore exciting cauſe ſerves to 
wake their ſuſceptibilities, and g1ves impulſe to their 
native direction, Even a well- written amiable lite ; 
has tempted many to live well. | 
Impreſſed with the truth of het roman we "ns 
ſtudied to lay before the public a ſelection of the 
lives of thoſe Britons who haye rendered themſelves 5 


| ER A 
illuſtrious by their virtues or their talents, in 1 


it] : TH 5 8 
ſketch the prominent features of conduct, charay Fe e 


ſpheres of action, compiled in ſuch a mana 


and fituation, rather than record the detail "of „ 
nary events *. To catch the leading traits of e | 
venile propenſity ; to mark the ſteps that in riper 
years led to honour; and to point out che miſcar- 8 
riages that prevented ſucceſs, have been our principal 
aim. We have ſometimes endeavoured to inſtruct 


— — — in 


* Conntiivs Neros „Lives of diftinguilaed Perions,” 3 

a book con antly read in claſſical ſchoele, as it firſt ſuggeſted- 
the idea and title of this Volume, fo it alſo ſerved as a kind of ; 

model in its execution. = 
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by contraſt, but more commonly to animate by 


models worthy of imitation. If. tlie catalogue be 


thought too ſmall, or the incidents too few, let it be 
remembered, that we wrote for youth alone, and 


that we neither wiſhed to bewilder their judgment, 


burden their memory, nor tax their pocket, by the 


ze of our volume. 


It would have been much eaſier to extend our plan 


than to confice it within ſuch moderate limits; but 
to the numerous works on general biography, already 
before the public, it would have been unneceſſary to 


add; and an attempt to improve them would be vain. 


They have already paſſed the teſt of criticiſm, and 


are valued, as they deferve, by the accompliſhed 


ſcholar. Happy ſhould we be to find, that parents 


and inſtructors of youth deem this manual deſerving 
their patronage, and adapted to the uſe of tyros, for 
whom it is deſigned. The motives which prompted 
A publication on this plan, we are ſatisfied, cannot be 
wrong: if we have failed to realize our ideas, it is 
only becauſe it is eaſier to project than to execute | 
to know what is right than to be able to perform it. 
To the candour of the public we commit ourſelves 
and our work, the firſt of its kind hitherto attempted 


in this country: we alk no praiſe but the praiſe of 
meaning well—we fear no cenſure but that which 


muſt ariſe from a conſciouſneſs of voluntary error or 
neglect, | 


ANYVFRTISEMENT. 


TO PARENTS AND TUTORS. 
THOUGH the Editor of this Volume by no means 
preſumes to dictate generally to the learned inſtructors 
of Youth, yet he takes the liberty ti ſuggeſt, from long 
experience in the art of teaching, an important end to 
which the Britiſh Nepos may be applied, 

The me nory and application of pupils are obvious, and 
eaftly aſcertained ; but their real genius and capacity fre- 
quently eſcape obſervation for a c nſiderable time, from 
a want of opportunity to exert them. In order, there- 
fore, to develope the latent faculties of julgment, reflec= 
tion, and imagination, and to impreſs the youthful 
mind with right principles of action, he would beg. 
leave to recommend, that ench LIFE be made the ſub- 
ject of an exerciſe. to be written by the ſcholars, and 
preſ-nied to their maſter, once a week or oſtener. 

In this exerciſe the pupil ſhould be required to point 
out the leading circumſtances in fortune and character, 
and to deduce a few maxims or obſervations from the 
whole, for the regulation of his own conduct in future 
ſeenes action, as well as to diſplay his powers of r6 ra- 
tiocination and taſte. | 

By this means the Biography will be rendered a4 
very uſeful lefture-book ; and, while it entertains the 
jnvenile fancy with various pictures of life and man- 
ners, it will inſenſivly tend to enlarge the uin, | 
ing and improve the. heart. . | : 


ab ; 
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Dr. Mavor's BRITISH NPOs, and which cannot 

fail to fatisfy all Parents and Tutors of the propriety 

7 their introducing it to the uſe of their Children and 
Pupils, 3 


2 


3 


—— 
— 


Extract from the MonTaLy REVIEW, for June, 1599. 


«IN preſenting this work to the public Dr. Mavor has not only made 
2 valuable and much wanted addition to the ſchool library, but bas 
furniſhed a book which is well calculated for the parloui- window, and 
for the ſhelf in the room behind the ſhop of thoſe tradeſmen who 
devote to reading ſome of the hours which they can ſteal from buſineſs 
juſtly perſuaded that money without knowledge is an acquiſition of 
lite value. As we cannot be ignorant of the dullneſs aud apparent 


Kerility of the initiatory paths to ſcience, we ae pleaſed with every 


of reading. It may be objected to. what is called a claſſical cducation, 
that it leaves us ignorant of thoſe characters and events which are moſt 
intereſting to us; that it directs the ardour and curiofity of young 
readers from the theatre of their own country, and from the great and 
Mluftrious perſons who have, acted on it, to men who have figured in 
remote climes and periods: and with whoſe hiftory, though certainly it 
be worth knowing; we are not ſo intimately connected. Reſpect is 
due to ſcience and virtue in all ages; and let them be preſcnted to the 
minds of youth fo as to fire them with the nobleſt ambition: bat let 
not our ſyflems of inſtruction be ſuch that young men of genius ſhall 
contemplate with admiration the heroes of antiquity, while obicurity is 
ſuffered to reft on that part of the temple of Fame which contains the 
worthies of their own country. | : 

«© To Britiſh Hiftory, Chronology, and Biegraphy, the attention of 
the Britiſh youth ought to be awakened ; and while we wonder that 
more works have not been compiled with this ir tention, we would give 
to Dr. Mavor the praiſe and credit which are due to him for this agiee=- 
able biographical manual.; and we would recommend it to the matters 
of all our reſpectable ſchools. It is pleaſingly written; and the reflec- 
tons interſperſed are calculated to inſpire a love of pure and generous 

principles, and an hatred of all ſuch as tend to degrade civilized man. 
At the head of each article, Dr. Mavor has very judiciouſly ſet 
down the time when the perion who is the ſubject of it was born, and 
Wh: n he died; and if the death was a violent one, that circumſtance is 
- Specified.” m4 3 7 ; 


9 Embcacing the moſt eventful and important periods of Engliſh 


| Rory, this rich variety of biographical matter muſt prove acceptable to 

young readers, and to ſuch as thirſt' for knowledge, which they are 
obliged to & ſnatch,” as Pope ſays, „ nat tate. The memoirs are in- 
troduced by judicious iemarks framthe pen of Dr: M.; ſome ſpecimens 
ef which we think it may be gratifying to our readers to ſubjoin. 


I [Here the Reviewer exiradts @ variety of elegant paſſages, and proceeds. 


“This 


Critical Opinions which kave been publiſhed reſpecting 


thing that tends to enliven juvenile ſtudy, and to excite an early love 
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Critical Opinions of Dr. Ma vor: Nepos.. 


ce This Barris Nos (the title and idea of which were ſuggeſied;. 
as we need not tell the claſſical re der, by a Latin book muc read in 
Schoois. entitled “ The Lives of THuſtrious Perſonages by Cornelius 


Nepos””) is preceded by an advertiſement. addreſſed to parents and 


tutors, in Which Dr. Mavo, with a view of developing the lat nt 
faculties of jud meat and reflection, and of mpreſſing the youthful mind 
with right principles of action, recommends that each life be mad the 
ſubject of an exerciſe to be written by the ſcholars and preſen ed to 
their maſter once in a wee Kk, or oft=ner.* This hint is worth regarding. 
The example of the good and wile has always been conſidered as ſin- 
gularly conducive to virtue: and this mode of ſtudy ing biography mutt 
give it peculiar eſſicacy.“ | | OR, 
Extract from the CRITI AL REVIEW, for Aþril, 1799. 


«© The Biography of illuſtrious men deſerves a more diſtinguiſhed 


rank than it has hithert occupied in the ſyſtem of Briti h education. 
We think Dr. MAavor's Nx pos has m ny advantages to recommend 
it to extenſive circulation. It. is compend ous, aud includes thoſe promi- 


nent characters of Britiſh excellence, with which, t is chiefly deſirable 


for our youth to be acquainted. Ehe fiyle iu which tie Lives are 
written, may juſtly be commended:”” | 
Extra&t from the CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR, No. IX. 
© From the plan and execution of this work, I am warranted in 
giving it a ſtrong recommendation, as being moſt admirably calculated 
to cherith the beſt and moſt tried principles in young minds. The 


perſons whoſe memoirs this judicious Biographer has ſelected for the 


improvement and entertainment of young perſons, are thoſe who have 


filled up the moſt important ſtations in ſociety, with the greateſt glory 


to themſelves, and advantage to the ſtate. The actions of theſe g cat 
men are told in a plain and pleaſing manner ; and what is no {mall 


difficulty in a work adapted for juvenile capacities, the incidental re- 


flections ſuggeſted by particular circumſtances, or traits of character, are 
ſo naturally made, that the reader cannot but feel the effect ot the 
example with a force equal to the pleaſure excited by the ſtory.“ 
Extract from the NEw LoN DON REvigw, for February, 1799. 

© The patterns of excellence here placed before the eyes oi young 
minds, are all diſtinguiſhed by ſuch talents and virtues, as every patent 
would with ſucceſstully cultivated by his offspring. The vices which 
here and there darken the picture, only render the luſtre of the whole- 


the more ſufferable, and ſhade a brilliancy otherw ſe both offenſive and 


inimitable. We know not, that from the ample circle of Britiſh 


biography a more animating and improving ſelection could be m de. 


The experience and acquiſitions of thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in almoſt every public and private walk of ſociety, are thus held 
up, in minute traits, and beautifully coloured from nature, both for the 
entertainment and inſtruction of the rifing generation. And no exhi- 
bition occurs to our recollection, where a greater variety of uſetul and 
intereſting paintings from life, can be fern more readily, and at leſs 

cx penee; 


Critical Opinions of Dr. Mawor's Nepor. 


erpence or to which the young, of all deſcriptions, may repair, with. 2 


certainty of receiving both pleaſure and profit.“ 


From the YounG GENTLEMAN'S and Lapy's Macazine, Jeu 


February, 1799. 
us The ſeſection is extremely judicious, and the execution is corre- 


ſpordent The principles throughout are entitled to our anqualified- 


pPraiſe; and we have no doubt the author wrote with a view to the in- 
culcation of thoſe max ms, civil, moral, and religious, which have raiſed 
Great Britain to uch an exalted height among the nations of the earth, 
and the obſervance of which alone can perpetuate her glory and her 
proſperity. Did our limits permit, we ſhuuld have been happy to 
have given one of the j ves as a ſpecimen ; but we have 1ttle doubt the 


whole will be read with avidity, and ſuperſede the . of our 
zecommendation.“ 


From the LADIES ANNUAL REIS TER, Hage 130. 


«© A work of this deſcription has certainly been long wanted for the 


uſe of Scheols. It is a well-ſelected and cor: ectlu- written ſeries of 
Lives, from that ef ALFRED TE GREAT, to that of Howarv the 
philanthropitt, We notice it in the Ladies? Annual Regiſter, becauſe 

we deem it an excellent book for the ſchool- room, either in public 
ſeminaries or private families.“ 


LAPDIES' Mus gun, February, 1799 


The characters here exhibited are very bappily compreſſed, and 


N a neatneſs ſurpaſſing any ef our author's preceding labours. 

The ſelection is made with judgment, and the abſtract of each Life is 

a collection of traits ſo happily placed, as to have t e beſt effect on 

-  Foung minds. In ſhort, we have here a very nſtructive compilation, 

fer both old and young. It contains a great deal both of publ.c and 

« $9120 hiſtory ; and to the riſing generation the leſſons it teaches, and 
We anformation 1 it affords, are of the laſt importance,” 
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© This 40 publiſhed, by the Tens e price 4s. 6d, 


Sound, of the ſame ſize as the Briti i/b Nepos, 
A NATURAL HISTORY, 


FOR THE 


USE OF SCHOOLS; 


Faunded on. the Syſtem of Linneus, Buffon, Goldſini th, 
Pennant, and Smellie, and decorated with Copper- 


plate repreſentations of one hundred ſul jecta. 


THE BRITISH NEPOS; _._.: 


OR 


MIRROR OF YOUTH. 


I. ALFRED THE GREAT. 
Born $49-—Died about 9900s 


IN whatever light we conſider Alfred, whether as a 
legiſlator, ,a hero, or a king, we ſhall have reaſon to 
pronounce him ove of the greateſt and the beſt of men. 
We cannot, therefore, more properly commence this 
manual, which is intended as a mirror for youth, than 
by briefly recording his eventful life one of the 
earlieſt luminaries af this illand, and the moſt brilliant 
example, perhaps, of talents, enterprize, patience, for- 
titude, and univerſal virtue, that the volume of hiſtory 
unfolds. 

This accompliſhed prince was the. youngeſt ſon of 
Ethelwolf, and grandſon of Egbert, under whom the 
kingdoms of the Saxon heptarchy ſeem to have been 
firmly connected into one ſtate. He was born at Wan- 
tage, in Berkthire, and gave early indications of thoſe 
virtaes and abilities which, in the ſequel, , were inſtru- 
mental in faving his country from utter ſubverGon. His 

father 
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father, fitter for a monk than a king, and entertaining @ 
profound veneration for the ſee of Rome, which in- 
creaſed with his years, carried this his favourite ſon to 
the papal court, when very young; and ſoon after their 
return, again ſent the young prince thither, with a ſplen- 
did retinue; where, a report being ſpread of the death 


of Ethelwolf, Leo III. gave him the royal unction, 


though ſtill a boy, and, as the youngeſt of fi ve brothers, 
very remote from any proſpect of a throne, It is pro- 
bable, however, that the pregnant genius of Alfred gave 


his holineſs preſages of future greatneſs; or perhaps by 


this ceremony the Pope meant to aſſume the power for 


which his ſucceſſors. afterwards contended, of. conferring 


Kingdoms at his pleafure. The novelty and grandeur of. 


the ſcenes which Rome diſplayed to the youthful hero, 


made an impreſſion on his mind which was never after- 
wards effaced ; and he profited more by his own quick- 
nets of apprehenſion than by. the partiality of the Pope, 
who had deſtined him to be a king. 


After his ſecond return from Rome, his. father made 


him the idol of his fondeſt but miſguided affection. He 
indulged bim in every pleaſure; and ſo neglected his 
education, that when he was twelve years of age he was 
ſtill ignorant of the loweſt elements of literature. His 


mother, having a taſte for Saxon poetry, encouraged her 


ſon, by rewards adapted to his juvenile years, to commit 
ſome: verſes to memory. The noble and elevated ſenti- 


ments with which nature had endowed him were now. 


rouſed into action; and, not ſatisfied with reciting, he 
ſpeedily learned to read his native tongue, and afterwards 
to acquire a knowledge of Latin, wbich opening new 
ſources of mental improvement to him, fanned the in- 


__ ardour that * lmgthert d in his breaſt. 


Ethelwolf 


E Al 
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” FEthelwolf divided his property and his kingdoms 
among his ſons with impartial affection. Alfred, being 
© exempted from the cares of ſovereignty, devoted much 
of his time to the purſuits of literature. He had, how- 
erer, frequent opportunities of diſplaying his courage 
7 againſt the Danes; and his three elder brothers dying 
after ſhort reigns, he was appointed firſt miniſter: and 
general of the armies to Ethelred, who next aſſumed the 
reins of government. In a baitle fought ſoon atter, 
Ethelred was mortally. wounded; and Alfred, in the 

twenty-ſecond year of his age, was called, to his un- 
ipeakable regret, from learned leiſure, in which he took 
the moſt ſincere delight, to the defence, not to the enjoy- 
ment, of a crown, 

The Danes were: ravaging the country far and near, 
and ſcarcely had he time to bury. his. brother, before he 
3 was obliged to take the field with inferior numbers. 
3 Y The enemy, however, accepted terms of accommodas 

tion, and ſtipulated to depart the kingdom; but no 


1 ſooner were they at a diſtance from a power to which 
2 they had reluctantly yielded, than they renewed their 
* devaſtation; and freſh ſwarms pouring in from the 
0 North, they penetrated into Dorſet, the very centre f 
: Alfred's dominions. Again they were obliged ro come 

4 to a treaty of the ſame purport as that which they had 

8 lately violated; but with ſingular perfidy ſeized the 

: firſt opportunity of falling on Alfred's army, and, have 

2 ing put it to the rout, obtained poſſeſſion of Exeter 

- The fpirit of the prince roſe with the dangers he was | 

; called to encounter. He collected new forces, and preſſ- 

7. 


ed the foe with fuch vigour, that, after fighting eight 
battles in one year, he reduced them to the utmoſt ex- 
; wremity. Still, however, the love of peace was fupe- 5 


rior 


4 ALFRED; 8 
rior to a paſſion for military glory in the heart of Alfred; 


. and ſuffer no further importations of their countrymen. 
However, during the very execution of this liberal 


through the heart of the kingdom. 

This laſt calamity reduced the Englifh to "WY 
Each thought of his own preſervation, the authority of 
the king was diſregarded, and all his eloquence and his 
heroiſm could not inſpire them with reſolution to make 
another. effort in defence of their liberties and homes, 


* attire endeavoured to conceal himfelf from the fury of 
his foes. | Hiſtory relates that he ſought an afylum for 
ſome time with one of his own cowherds, whoſe wife, 
ignorant of the condition of her gueſt,. left him one day 
in charge of ſome cakes which were toaſting ; but the 


glected bis truſt, and ſuifered them to burn; on which 
the honeſt houſewife rated him' ſoundly, and obſerved, 


magnanimous to reſent this taunt ; it doubtleſs excited 
only a ſmile. 


The Danes becoming leb n in their purſuit, he 


_ 


OEM | | with 


he liſtened to new overtures for accommodation, and 
inſiſted only that they ſhould retire from his borders, 


treaty, news was brought thrat a freſh band of marauders- 
had landed, and ſurpriſed Chippenham, then a town of 
| ſome importance, and were carrying fire and ſword. 


In this dilemma Alfred prudently laid afide the enſigns 
of royalty, diſmiſſed his attendants, and in the meaneſt 


mind of Alfred being intent on higher objects, he ne- 


28 he had no objection te eat her warm cakes, he might 
have taken ſome care in toaſting them. Alfred was too 


retired into the iſle of Athelney, in Somerſetſhire, a ſpot 
formed by the inundations of the Thone and the Parret, 
where he eſtabliſhed himſelf ; and gradually collecting a 
few of his moſt faithful adherents, whom he inſpired 
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2 with hopes of ſeeing better days, ſupported them in this 
XZ ſequeſtered and almoſt inaccetfible retreat by occaſional 
© excurſions in the environs. 


After lying twelve months in this concealment, medi - 


tating projects of delivering his country, he was in- 
formed that a party of his followers had routed a conſi- 


derable army of the Danes, killed their chiefs, and taken 


the famous raven, or enchanted ſtandard. a 


This omen of ſucceſs inſpired him with freſh reſolu- 
tion to take the field, and to diſcover himſelf to his ſub- 
jets; but prudently reflecting that caution ſhould pre- 
cede enterpriſe, he diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a 
harper, and reconnoitred the enemy's camp-ia perfect 


ſecurity. His muſic and his facetious humours were ſo 


acceptable to the Daniſh prince, that he entertained him 
for ſome days, little ſuſpecting the young of his gueſt, 
or the hoſtile object of his viſit. 5 
Finding the enemy ſunk in ſupine em from their 
contempt of the Engliſh, he ſummoned his nobles to 
bring their followers into the field, and by his appearance 
reanimated their drooping courage, and inſpired them 
with a deſire of liberty or death. Immediately taking 
advantage of the popular impreſſion, he led his army 
againſt the Danes, who, paniceſtruck at this unexpected 
attack, made but a feeble reſiſtance; and after great num- 
bers of them were td the reſt offered an unconditional 5 
ſubmiſſion. 


Alfred, no leſs generous than brave, formed a ſcheme 


for converting them from mortal enemies into faithful 


friends. He aſſigned them a part of the northern and 


eaſtern coaſts, on condition that they would embrace 


Chriſtianity, betake themſelves to habits of induſtry, and 
form a rampart againſt any future incurſions of their 
| nnn, 
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countrymen. This lenient and politic meaſure ſecured C 


the peace of Alfred's reign for ſeveral years; during 
which interval, he applied himfelf with patriotic zeal and 
diligence to perfect the civil and military inſtitutions, to 


had been cruelly ſacked and deftroyed, and to ere& nu- 
-merous caſtles and forts. At the fame time availing 
himſelf of the mſular ſituation of Britain, he firſt raiſed 
A' navy; which he inſtinQively foreſaw would be the fu- 
ture bulwark of his realms. 

But, as chips are of little uſe without ſailors, be pro- 
moted navigation by every poſſible means to ſecure a 
Tupply; ang in time trained a body of men, courageous 
and hardy, and prompt, whenever called, to defend their 


native coaſts from hoſtile aggreſſion. Thus to Alfred we 
ate indebted, not only for many wiſe and ſalutary inſti- 


tutions and eſtabliſhments, which ſtill have a ſenſible 
influence on our laws and government, but -moſt parti- 
-cularly for cheriſhing a mode of defence to which we 
owe our principal glory ane ſecurity. 

But fo rapid ſeems to have been the increaſe of Scan- 


Ainavian population for ſome centuries, that colonies 


were ſent out from thoſe extenſive regions in quick ſuc- 
ceſſion, either to feek new ſettlements, or to enrich their 
native country with the plunder of more ſouthern na- 


tions. Accuſtomed to warfare, reſtrained by no ties, 


human or divine, theſe barbarians carried devaſtation 
wherever they went, and proved the terror and the 
fcourge of countries with whioh they could have ne 
quarrel, or plauſible cauſe for enmity. 

Even the fame and proweſs of Alfred n not, for 
any continuance of time, guard his coaſts from viola- 
ion. The Danes tried to excel him in the art of naval 


war, 


rebuild the ruined. cities, particularly London, which JF 


red [ war, and made frequent deſcents, in ſome of which they 
ing 


did conſiderable damage. On one occaſion, however, 
nd hen they bad failed up the Thames, and built a fort 
8 to IF which curbed London, and numbers of their ſhips had 
been drawn up the Lea, he contrived to divert the courſe 
2 05 of that river, and to leave them dry; which extraordi- 
25 nary enterpriſe obliged the enemy to make a precipitate 
retreat. 
; Still they returned with new means of annoyance; and, 
when they found themſelves unable to cope with Al- 
Fred's fleets in open fight, they carried on a piratical 


Gap kind of warfare, more galling than any regular attack, 
nay A confiderable number, however, of theſe freebooters 
nag having been captured, they were brought to trial at 
wig Wincheſter, and juſtly ſentenced to be hanged + 1 as the 
* common enemies of mankind. 
tc This inſtance of well-timed ſeverity, added to the 
- formidable naval. and military force which Alfred now 
15 commanded, purchaſed tranquillity for the remainder of 
his reign. During the three laſt years he was at full lei- 
” fure to devote his time and his talents to arts the moſt 
20 glorious for a king to cultivate : he ſoftened the fero- 
85 cious manners of his ſubjects by the encouragemetit 
a which he gave to literature: he taught them the value of 
. induſtry, by ſecuring the poſſeſſion of property, and dif- 
* fuſing proſperity and happineſs over à land to which 
10 they had long been ſtrangers. | 
4 While engaged in thefe truly great and meritorions 
purſuits and occupations, he was arreſted by the hand 
of death, in the vigour of his age, and the full ſtrength 
f of all his faculties, after a ſplendid reign of twenty- nine 
1 years and. upwards; during which he had fought an al- 


maoſt unparalleled number of battles with dense ſuccefs, 
* | | | and 
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and had deſervedly acquired the titles of Great, and 
Founder of the Engliſh Monarchy. 


Contraſted with the brighteſt ornaments, either of an- 


cient or modern times, the character of Alfred will appear 
to advantage. Whether regarded as a citizen, a monarch, 
2 legiſlator, or a hero, he will appear highly eſtimable, 

and preſents the fineſt model for imitation, that even the 


power of fancy could delineate. In him the virtues 
were fo well tempered, and ſo juſtly blended, that none 


exceeded its proper limits. IIe poſſeſſed the moſt en- 


terpriſing ſpirit with the cooleſt prudence; the moſt 


ſteady perſeverance with the mildeſt flexibility; the moſt 


rigid juſtice with the gentleſt mercy, He knew how to 
recancile the vigour of authority with the arts that con- 


- Ciliate love; and to give the ſovereign command the air 
of a friendly requeſt. With the higheſt capacity, and 


the melt ardent inclination for ſcience, he united the 
moſt ſhining talents for action. His civil and military 
qualifications equally claim our admiration, and keep 
our. judgment in ſuſpenſe which ought the moſt to be 


the object of our applauſe, 


Nature too, as if anxious to produce a finiſhed model 


of perſonal as well as intellectual excellence, had be- 


ſtowed on Alfred every attraction of form that can pleaſe 


the eye, or engage the heart, He was well made, active, 
and vigorous, dignified in his mien and air, with an 


open, engaging countenance, which never failed to at- 
tract regard. | h 
But the character of Alfred is too illuſtrious to . dif. 


miſſed without a more particular enumeration of its lead- 


ing traits and brilliant energies; and to trace the origin 
of ſeveral of the moſt valuable privileges and wiſeſt in- 
Nitutions in our country to this great man, will infall. bly 
* 


-» — to render them honourable in our eyes, and attach 

9 us the more ſtrongly to their obſervance. 
22 1 After he had repreſſed the incurſions of the Danes, 
and internal tranquillity gave him an opportunity of ex- 
erting his talents for government with effect, he began 
with eſtabliſhing- the principles of juſtice, Having di- 
vided the counties throughout the kingdom 1nto hundreds 
and tithings, and eſtabliſhed that incomparable mode of 
Ce f trial by juries—the beſt ſecurity of our liberties, both 
- perſonal and political;—in order to guide the magiſtrates 
4 in the adminiſtration of juſtice, he framed. a body of 


ſt 3 laws, which, though now loſt, are not obſolete, but ſtill 


o operate in full force under the name of the common 
raw, an ineſtimable code of juriſprudence, by -which 
WS the rights of individuals are moſt ſacredly guarded, and 
d public and private delinquents rendered amenable to 


e MW juſtice. 
* 3 And though a convention of the ſtates, on exttaor- 
P ainary emergencies, ſeems to have been of much earlier 
4 date than the reign of Alfred, yet to him we owe their 
regular periodical meetings, which he fixed twice a year 
el in London; a city which he had himſelf repaired and 
= Mbeautified, and conſtituted the capital of his kingdom. 
e 3 In theſe ſeſhons of parliament, Jaws were enacted by 


2 the advice and with the concurrence of the moſt en- 
a lightened and diſtinguiſhed ſubjects ; while, on ordinary 
g coccaſions, the monarch was directed by a kind of privy 


council, compoſed of ſome ——_ the principal perſons 
- HF who attended his court. | 
4 When Alfred mounted the throne, he found his —_ 
n ple immerged in ignorance and barbariſm. He himſelf 
= MWFcomplains that, on his acceſſion, he could not find one 
* J perſons, fouth of the Thames, who was capable of tranſ- 
4 \ 2 | Hain 8 
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lating the Latin ſervice into his mother- tongue. 
every age, and among all nations, it has been found 
that purity of morals has kept pace with the propagation 
of ſound knowledge and good principles. As a ſove- 


reign, he ſaw it was his duty and his intereſt to promote 


a fpirit of learning among his ſubjects, and his own ex- 


ample muſt have furniſhed a very powerful incentive. # 
He not only excelled all the Engliſh of his time in ge- 


neral literature, but by encouraging learned foreigners to 
ſettle here, and by an impartial appreciation of merit, he 


rendered ſcience both honourable and advantageous, 23 
He raiſed and endowed many ſchools; and, if the illuſ- 


trious univerſity of Oxford does not own him for its 
original founder, which is a point that has been diſputed, 
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it is generally allowed that to Alfred it is indebted for 


ſome of its moſt valuable privileges, and much of its 
early reputation and diſtinction. 


8 


But as genius is a plant which does not always ſpring 
in a patrician foil, and as without the foſtering band of 


patronage it can ſeldom bring its fruit to perfection, this 
ſagacious monarch not only ſowed the ſeeds of know- 1 
Hedge, but he took care, when they appeared, to rear 
them with parental attention. The vicious and the il- 
literate, whatever other diſtinctions they might claim, 
were never the objects of Alfred's regard; while merit 
and ſcience engroſſed, as they deſerved, all his favour, 
Indeed, this 2 
was the golden age of literature among the Anglo- |! 
Saxons: the harveſt was abundant, and the labourers 4 
were not more than could obtain an ample recompenſe 
The penetrating mind of the ſovereign 
qualified him to diſcriminate between real and ſpecious 
claims to preferment; intrigue could not deceive him; 


and every reward in his power to beſtow. 


for their toil. 


intereſt | 
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ALFRED. 11 
intereſt was uſeleſs, when judgment, abilities, and pro- 
bity, were to decide the prize on account of virtue and 
talents. 


Of the private life of Alfred we 1 few memorials; 


; 1 but enough to ſhew that he was one of the moſt amiable 


men in every domeſtic relation that ever lived. Succeſs: 
could neither elevate him to the extravagance of joy, nor 
the heavieſt calamities affect him with unmanly deſpair. 
He iafpired his children with a portion of his own ge- 
nius, and qualified them for the important deſtinies to 
which they were born. To his friends he was open, 
chearful, and communicative; to his enemies he ſhewed 
no reſentment after they were diſarmed; to his country 
he was a truly parental guardian. A remarkable econo- 
miſt of his time, he devoted one part to ſleep and the 
refection of his body by diet and exerciſe; another to 
the diſpatch of buſineſs; and the third to ſtudy and de- 
votion. And as, in thoſe rude times, the art of mea- 
ſuring hours was very imperfect, he invented tapers of 
equal length, which he fixed in lanterns; and when 
one was burnt out, it warned him that a new avocation 
awaited him. 

By this wiſe diſtribution of his time, though ſubject to 
frequent interruptions of health, and though he was 
obliged to fight in perſon fifty-fix battles by ſea and land, 
he acquired more knowledge, and compoſed more. books, 
ſome of which are ſtill extant, in a life of no extraordi- 
nary length, than many poſſeſſed of genius and leiſure, 
with all their laborious reſearches, have been able to per- 
form in more fortunate ages, though letters were the ſole 
object of their puſũit. 5 

Yet, as the welfare and comforts of ſociety are not pro- 
moted only by literature, but alſo by the cultivation of 
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humbler arts which come into daily uſe, and are equally 
neceſſary to all, he did not negle& to encourage me- 
chanical induſtry ; and no inventor or improver of what- 
ever could tend to embelliſh life, or add to its conve- 
niences, was ſuffered to go unrewarded. He likewiſe 
introduced and encouraged manufactures; and by his 
zeal for naval and commercial enterpriſe firſt taught his 
ſubjects the art of defending themſelves at home, and 
the advantages of an interchange of produce and labour 
with foreign countries. 

And, laſtly, to complete the character of this great 
hero, king, and ſcholar, he was temperate, pious, and 
devout. Knowing that ſtates muſt riſe or fall by their 
attention to religion, or their neglect of its precepts, he 
re- edified and reſtored almoſt every monaſtery in his do- 
minions, which the fury of the Danes had brought to 

ruin; hie alſo founded and improved others, and gave 


many ſubſtantial proofs of his regard for the welfare f 
the church in all its component parts. 7 
Thus, in the latter part of the reign of Alfred, juſtice 1 


was purely adminiſtered, religion and its profeſſors were 
reſpected, and the nation flouriſhed in peace, happineſs, 
and ſecurity. The vigour of Alfred's genius pervaded 
every department of the ſtate. It is even ſaid, the police 
was ſo excellent, that golden bracelets were hung up 
near the highways, and no one dared to touch them; yet 
amidſt this firm ſupport of legal authority, Alfred pre- 
ſerved the moſt inviolable regard to the liberties and 5 
conſtitutional rights of his people. His laſt will, among 

other pathetic paſſages and bequeſts to poſterity, contains 

this ever- memorable ſentiment, the beſt. pledge of his 

being a truly PATRIOT KING, ©* That it was juſt the Eng- | 
ku fhould for ever remain as free as their OWN thoughts,” ; | 
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II. FRIAR BACON. 
Born 1214.—Died 1294. 
From 15th John, to 22 Edward J. 


AMONG thoſe who have diſplayed ſuperior abilities 
and penetration, in an age when the gloom of ignorance. 
was too thick to be pierced by common minds, the 
illuſtrious Friar Bacon will ever obtain a diſtinguiſhed 
rank. At any period, the vigour of his endowments 
would have raiſed him above the maſs of common men: 
at the period in which he lived, his high attainments in 
knowledge, contraſted with the prevailing general ſtupi- 
dity, render him an object of profound reſpect, and 
challenge the applauſe and admiration of all poſterity. 
Roger Bacon was born near Ilcheſter, in Somerſete 
mire, of reſpectable parentage, in the year 1214. He. 
began his literary career at Oxford; and thence removed 
to the univerſity of Paris, then reckoned the grand 


- centre of ſcience and learning. Here the luſtre of his 


talents began to be diſtinguiſhed; and his progreſs in the 


ſciences rendered him the ornament of that univerſity, 


and gained him ſome very valuable friends. He was, 
particularly careſſed by his amiable and learned country- 
man, Robert Groſthead, afterwards Biſhop of Lincola, 
whoſe patronage at once gave and reflected honour. 
About the twenty-ſixth year of his age, having ac- 
quired all the learning of the times, only, however, to 
detect its fallacy, and to ſubſtitute mend better in 
its room, he returned to Oxford, and aſſumed the Fran- 
ciſcan habit. The learned leiſure that this fituartion 
allowed him, he devoted to the ardent profecution of 
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experimental philoſophy, his favourite Rudy, i in which 
he expended conſiderable ſums, and made very import- 
ant diſcoveries. — 


was born in happier days, he emancipated himſelf from 
the trammels of the exiſting philoſophy, pierced the 
ſubtleties of the ſcholaſtic divinity with an intuitive per- 
ſpicacity, and had ſo little reſpect for the reigning ab- 
ſurdities, though rendered venerable by time, that he 
declared the whole works of Ariſtotle were fit only to be 
burned. 
By his extraordinary talents and aſtoniſhing progreſs 
in ſciences then concealed from the reſt of the world, 
or only known to a diſtinguiſhed few, he could not fail 


genius; and his illiterate fraternity, having neither ſenſe 
nor diligence {ufficient to keep pace with his diſcoveries, 
and unable to brook his intellectual ſuperiority, poſſeſſed 
ihewulgar with a notion, that he maintained an inter- 
courſe with the agents of darkneſs. | 
Under this ridiculous pretence, which convinces us 


mon underftandings, he was reſtrained from reading 


of lis age, he was impriſoned in his cell. 
Still, however, being indulged with the uſe of his 


great object of his inquiries: he exienced his Know- 
ledge, he corrected his former labours, and he aug- 
mented them by ſome new and curious diſquiſitions. 
His orus M jus, or great work, which is ſtill extant, 
had bgen * at the requeſt of Clement IV.: and 
after 


Like his immortal nameſake, Francis Bacon, who 


to awaken envy, the conſtant attendant on worth and 


How much his attainments were above the level of com- 


Jectures; his writings were confined to his convent ; 
and, finally, when he had reached the ſixty-fourth year 


books, he did not ſuffer his mind to be diverted from the 
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1 atter lying ten years in confinement, he addreſſed a 
k 25 


© treatiſe to Pope Nicholas IV. © On the Means of avoid- 


3 ing the Infirmities of old Age,“ and importuned that 


pontiff for his releaſe. The effect of this application is: 


# unknown: it certainly was not immediately regarded; 


but being backed in the ſequel by ſeveral pero of 
diſtinction, Bacon was at length ſet free, and ſpent in 


| e the remainder of his days, in the college ot 


his order, at Oxford; where he departed this life, in the 
eightieth year of bis: age, on the 11th of January, 1294. 

Such are the few particulars which the moſt inquiti+ 
tive have been able to diſcover concerning this hoyour 
of his country and pride of human nature, who darted 
forth his light in the midſt cf monaſtic bigotry, like a 
. bright ſtar in a dark hemiſphere. He was incomparably 
the greateſt philoſopher of his time, aud in many reſpect; 
may ſtand in competition with the moſt eminent of more 
enlightened ages. His writings are elegant, terſe, and 
nervous, and adorned with ſuch exquiſite obſervations on 
nature, that he may be ſaid to have unlocked her treaſury. 
In chemiſtry he ſtood unrivalled; and, according to Dr, 
Freind, almoſt every uſeful invention and operation 
which modern practice has adopted in this ſcience, may 
be traced to its origin in his various works, He deſcribes, 
the preparation of gunpowder in the moſt preciſe terms; 
yet the Jeſuit Barthol Schwartz, who lived ſeveral ages 
after, muſt, doubtleſs, be allowed the 4onour of pointing 
out the deſtructive purpoſes to which this n 
may be applied. 

In ſhort, from an attentive 5 of the works of 
this great luminary, it will be found that Bacon was a 
linguiſt and grammarian ; that he was well verſed in the 
theory and practice of perſpeRtive ; ; chat he underſtood 
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the uſe and manufacture of convex and concave glafles ; 


that the camera obſcura, the burning-glaſs, and the 


_ teleſcope, were familiar to him; that he was intimately 
acquainted with -geography and aſtronomy ; that he was 
aware of the great error in the calendar, aſſigned the 
*cauſe, and propoſed the remedy ; that he was an adept 


in chemiſtry, and poſſeſſed great knowledge of the heal- 


ing art; in fine, that he was an able mathematician, 
an expert mechanic, a ſound logician, and a rational 
theologiſt. 

But with all his acquirements, ſolid and valuable as 
they are, much droſs was neceſſarily mixed. This how- 
ever was the fault of the age, and not of the man.— 
Judicial aſtrology was then in high repute, and Bacon was. 
a dupe to all its illuſions. 

He tells us in one place, that life may be preſerved 
by ſpermaceti, aloes, and dragon's fleſn; and that im- 
mortality itſelf may be ſecured by the philoſopher's 
ſtone. Theſe were the reveries of the times: in me 
reſpects it was impoſſible to ſubmit them to the telt. 
experiment, and theory alone will ever be vague. . 
ſeems to have been unacquainted with that noble dit+ 
covery the polarity of the magnetic needle; but be be. 
largely deſcanted on the hazel-twig of ae i 


Let notwithſtanding ſome abſurdities and cb a 


this Bacon,“ ſays Voltaire, 6 muſt be allowed to be a 


very great man for the age in which he lived. Imagin« 
to yourſelf the Samoyeds and Oſtiacs to have read 
Ariſtotle and Avicen, and you will have an idea of 


what mankind then were. At that period all knowledge 
was confined to the Arabians, who were the philoſophers 
of Chriſtendom. The king's fool,” adds this witty 


author, „was always a native but” the phyſician or 


doctor was either an Arabian or a 1 
| III. TORN 
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TR... . 
im. JOHN WICKLIFF. 


Born about 1324—Died 1384. 
From Fo Edward II. to 71b Richard 2. 


TI: we trace many of the 90 events and the moſt 


1 important diſcoveries to their ſource, we ſhall have the 
ſatisfaction to reflect, that ſome of the moſt aſtoniſhing 
and beneficial, which hiſtory records, have in a great 
2X meaſure originated from our illuſtrious countrymen ; 
1 among whom Wickliff will maintain juſt celebrity, as 
long as a love of truth and a deteſtation of impoſture and 
intolerance ſhall actuate the human heart. 


This precurfor of the reformation, which Luther and 
others had the honour of completing, was a native of 


Wickliff, near Richmond, in Yorkſhire ; but of his family, 


or his early years, we have no account. Being deſigned 


for the church, he was firſt ſent to Queen's college, Ox- 


ford; but, the advantages for ſtudy in that newly-eſta- 
bliſhed houſe not anſwering his expectations, heremoved' 
to Merton college in the ſame univerſity, then eſteemed 
one of the moſt learned ſocieties in Europe. Sg 
At that period, a deep ſkill in dialectics and an in- 
timate acquaintance with the ſcholaſtic divinity were the 
grand paſſports to fame. To a man of Wickliff's pene- 
trating genius, theſe “ difficult trifles” ſoon gave way; 
and he quickly became a very fubtle diſputant, and reign- 
ed in. the ſchools without a competitor. It is probable, 
however, that he maſtered the faſhionable ſtudies only 
to detect their fallacy and infignificance. In divinity he 
appears to have early chalked out a fimpler path than any 


of his contemporaries had either the ſenſe or the reſolu - 
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tion to deviſe; he drew his tenets from the ſcriptures 
alone, and rejected the gloſſes of the ſchoolmen, and the 
dogmas of authority. 

Having made himſelf conſpicuous by his defence of 
the univerſity againſt the mendicant friars, who pleaded 
that their practice was of goſpel inſtitution, he acquired 
the reputation of a man of profound learning and abilities; 
and in conſequence was choſen maſter of Baliol hall, 
and ſoon after warden of Canterbury college, by its 
founder, Archbiſhop Iſlip. A ſchiſm had for ſome time 
agitated that ſociety, which was compoſed of regulars and 
ſeculars ; and though its head now belonged to the latter 
order, this did not give ſuch a preponderance as to enſure 
quiet. Some regulars, who had been ejected by the 
founder, taking advantage of the promotion of Simon 
Langham to the primate's chair, a man who had been 
bred up with all the monaſtic prejudices, found a zealous 
patron in this quondam monk; and ſentence of expulſion 
was paſſed on Wickliff and his aſſociates in their turn. 

Such a flagrant piece of injuſtice raiſed a general out- 
cry, and Wickliff was adviſed to prefer an appeal to the 
Pope: but through the manceuvres of Langham, and the 
irreſolute policy of Urban, after the buſineſs had been 
protracted to a great length, the ejectment was confirmed. 

On ſuch caſual pivots the minds of men turn, that the 
virtue of pure principle is ſcarcely to be expected. There 
ean be little doubt but this deciſion finally determined 
Wickliff in his oppoſition to the holy ſee; yet it muſt 
not be concealed, that in his previous writings he had 
inveighed freely againſt the exactions and corruptions of 
the papal court; and now the whole ſtrength of his ex- 
cellent underſtanding was directed to * its errors, 
und ta leſſen its influence. 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding his expulſion, his credit with the 


3 „ univerſity was not loſt. He took his degree of doctor in 
XZ divinity with much eclat; and the profeſſor's chair in 
that ſcience being vacant, he was choſen to fill it, not 
only in compliment to his acknowledged merit, but as a 
T remuneration for his loſs. 


Wickliff had now attained the ſummit of his ambition. 


3 YA His ſtation afforded him the opportunity he had been 


p | anxiouſly looking for, of throwing new lights on the 


_— -. 
an 
1 


e ſtabliſhed religion of Europe. His reafon and his re- 
fllection convinced him, that the Romiſh religion was re- 
4 | plete with errors in theory, and that the lives of its pro- 
feſſors were ſtill worſe in practice. His inveteracy againſt 
L the monks was inflamed, and he omitted no opportunity 
of painting them in their genuine colours of infamy.— 
But amidſt all his zeal for truth, and his antipathy againſt 


the intereſted ſupporters. of a falſe and domineering re- 
ligion, he proceeded with caution and circumſpection. 
He firſt led his hearers into habits of argumentation; and 
artfully raiſed. objections, rather that others might ſee 
through deluſion, than that he might have the credit and. 
danger of expoſing it himſelf. 

When he had accuſtomed men to think, he „ 5 
a higher flight; and taught them to think juſtly, He 
removed the veil of prejudice by gradual but reiterated. 
efforts; he let in the light by degrees, and in ſuch pro- 


portions as he found the eyes of a nation, ſo long uſed to 
darkneſs, could endure it. Though of a known hoſtility. . 

to the encroachments of Rome, its moſt zealous partizans 
had ſome difficulty in finding out a plauſible pretext. to: 
ſilence him; but at laſt they ſucceeded ſo far as to de 

Fan him of his profeſſorſhip, and probably indulged the 
B 6 | e 
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hopes that, as the theatre of his exertion was cloſed, his 
Principles would ſoon be forgotten. 

It happened, however, otherwiſe. The infvlence- of 
the Pope in claiming from Edward III. the homage 
which had been paid by his weak predeceſſor John, 


rouſed the indignant feelings of John of Gaunt, duke of 


Lancaſter, who, during the decline of his father, had the 


principal direction of affairs; and the pen of Wickliff was 


\ 


of Weſtbury in the county of Glouceſter, 


ſucceſsfully exerted in defence of his ſovereign and his 
fellow-ſubje&s. 

This was the means of introducing him to court ; and 
the duke of Lancaſter, who had liberal notions in religion 
for the time in which he lived, and was irritated by 
recent vexations from the clergy, ſeeing their animoſity 
againſt Wicklif, took him under his protection; and 
treated him with a kindneſs proportioned to the enmity 
which he bore his adverſaries. 

The grievances of the nation from the papal domina- 
tion had reached ſuch a height, that it was reſolved to 
ſend an embaſſy to the Pope to treat for the liberties of 
the church of England. At the head of this miſſion, 


which proceeded to Bruges, were the biſhop of Bangor 


and Dr. Wickliff. On the part of the fee of Rome were 
men in whom it could wholly confide. The negotia- 
tion was carried on with great abilities on both fides 


and after its ſittings had been protracted for two years, 


the Engliſh agents prevailed ſo far, as to gain a ſtipulation 
that his holineſs ſhould no longer diſpoſe of any benefices 
in England. This treaty, however, was eluded to a 
flagrant degree; but, in conſequence of the*abilities 
which Wickliff had diſplayed i in it, he was preſented by 
the king to the living of Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, 
and ſoon after obtained a prebendal tall in the church 


During 
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s A During his reſidence at Bruges, the views of the church 

of Rome had been gradually developed to the inquiſitive 
f = |: and penetrating Wickliff; and he diſcovered it to be as 
e 4 corrupt in principle, as he had long known it to be de- 


YH Eaves! in practice. He now threw off the maſk which 
he had wora ſo long; and thought it unworthy of his 
character to temporize. The pretended ſucceſſor of 
peter himſelf did not eſcape his invectives: the ponti- 
4 fical infallibility, uſurpations, pride, avarice, and tyranny, 
F were the frequent topics of his declamation; and the ap- 
1 propriate epithet of Anti- chriſt ſeems to have been firſt 
"X conferred on him by this proto Engliſh reformer. 
Z Having ſown the ſeed which he had reaſon to believe 
would ripen into a full harveſt of ſhame to the church of 
Rome, he retired to his living in Leiceſterſhire, in order 
to avoid the gathering ſtorm. But his privacy, and his 
diſtance from Oxford, the ſcene of his honourable la- 
hours, gave his enemies freſh ſpirits. A papal bull was 
forwarded to Sudbury archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Courtney biſhop of London, to ſecure this arch-heretic ; 
and at the fame time the king and the univerſity were 
importuned to favour the proſecution. A 
Wickliff being cited to appear before the biſhop of 
London at St. Paul's, on a fixed day, found himſelf 
obliged to notice the unexpected ſummons. In this 
dilemma, he applied to his patron the duke of Lancaſter, 
who, though he wiſhed to ſcreen him wholly, judged it 
expedient to ſacrifice ſomething to appearances, and only 
promiſed to attend him in perfon to his trial, accompanied 
by Percy earl marſhal of England. When they reached 
St. Paul's, the court was already convened, and there was 
ſome difficulty in procuring admiſſion. The biſhop, 
piqued to ſee Wickliff ſo honourably attended, let fall! 
ſome 
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ſome peeviſh expreſſions, which the high-ſpirited and in- 
dignant Lancaſter being unable to brook, retorted with 
great warmth, and even began to threaten. © Sooner,” 
ſaid he, in a kind of half-whifper, © than bear ſuch uſage 
from a biſhop, I will pull him by the hair of the head 
out of the church.” The populace, however, catching 
the menace, the whole aſſembly was inſtantly in a fer- 
ment. The general cry was, They would ſtand by their 
dioceſan to the laſt breath; and the confuſion roſe to 
| ſuch a height, that the court broke up in diſorder, and 
its proceedings were never reſumed. | 
The tumult, however, did not end ſo ſoon. The 
duke, in the agitation of his pafſions, immediately pro- 
ceeded to the houſe of peers, where he preferred a bill 
.to deprive the city of London of its privileges, and to 
alter its juriſdiction. In conſequence of this, all was 
uproar and riot; and Lancaſter was obliged to quit the 
City in precipitation, till the rage of the populace had. 
ſubſided. | 
Wickliff again ſought the retirement of Lutterworth, 
and proceeded in his great work, a tranſlation. of the 


Scriptures into Engliſh. He appears to have met with 


no more moleſtation after this, till the death of Edward 


III. when Richard II. fon of Edward the Black Prince, s 
only eleven years of age, aſcended. the throne of his 


grandfather. 
On this occaſion, the inks of Lancaſter, uncle to the 


young king, aſpired to be ſole regent; but parliament. 
put the office into commiſhon, and allowed him only a. 
ſingle voice in the executive power. The clergy, who 


perceived the diminiſhed influence of the duke,. began 


their proſecution againſt Wickliff anew, Articles of 


- accuſation were drawn up, and the pope, by ſeveral 
a bulls, 
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1 JOHN WICKLIFF, 23 + 
2 L U Pulle, had ordered his impriſonment, or at leaſt cited 
1 Him to make his perſonal appearance at Rome, within 
the ſpace of three months, uuleſs he * retract his 


3 heretical opinions. 


The bulls were treated with negle& in general, and 

; = by parliament with contempt. The biſhop of London 

- | an entered into the letter and ſpirit of the pope's 

r 4 andate; but ſcarcely had he taken the preliminary 

0 1 ſteps in this buſineſs, when he received a peremptory 
order from the duke of Lancaſter not to enforce impti- 

ſonment for the ſake of opinion only, as a meaſure con- 

e 1 trary to the laws of England. 

= X The biſhop, intimidated at this interference, contented 

ll himſelf with citing Wickliff to a provincial ſynod, at 

o Lambeth; where being queſtioned as to the articles of 

18 1 his faith, he gave ſuch an ambiguous explanation of them, 

e as proves, that, however ſincere he was in his belief, he 

d. felt but little ambition to gain the crown. of martyrdom. 

He was therefore diſmiſſed, with an. injunction not to 

h, preach any more thoſe doctrines which had been objected 

1e 5 to him; but his zeal, it appears, was inflamed by the 

th coercion, and he afterwards enforced his tenets with 

rd more ardour than before. 

e, Falling into a dangerous illneſs at Oxford, ſome of che 

lis. begging friars, to whom he had ever been an enemy, 

intruded themſelves, it is ſaid, into his chamber, and 

he warned him, for the good of his ſoul, to repent of the 

nt. injuries he had done them. Wickliff raiſed himſelf 

a. from his bed, and, with a ſtern countenance, exclaimed, 

ho WF © I ſhall not die, but live to declare the evil deeds of 

an the friars;” which reſolute expreſſion, we are told, drove 

of: away his ghoſtly monitors in confuſion. - | 3 
ral Soon alter 5 having frnzſhed his tranſlation of the 2 
Its, 5 ; 


Scriptures, 
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Scriptures, he again became particularly obnoxious ts 
the clergy on that very account, It had long been a po- 
litical tenet in the Romiſh creed, “ that ignorance is the 
mother of devotion,” and therefore the Bible had been 
locked up from the common people. But Wickliff was 
not ſatisfied with aiming this new blow at religious ty- 
ranny : he next ventured to affail the grand article of 


tranſubſtantiation, in what he called his fxteen conclu/rons. 


Theſe concluſions being reluctantly condemned by the 
chancellor of Oxford, at the inſtigation of Courtney, 
who was now primate ; Wickliff appealed to the king 
and parliament : out being deſerted by his fickle patron, 
the duke of Lancaſter, who was unwilling to embroil 


himſelf any farther with the clergy, he was obliged to 


make a kind of recantation at Oxford; and, by the 
king's order, was expelled the univerſity ; where, it ſeems, 
till then he had annually read lectures in divinity. 
Again he found an aſylum at Lutterworth ; but giving 
freſn provocation by his writings, he rouſed the keeneſt 
_ reſentment in Urban, who then wore the tiara; and in 
all probability. would have fuffered the utmoſt that his 
power could inflict, had not Providence delivered him 
from human hands. He was ſtruck with a palſy ſoon 


after, but ſtill attended divine worſhip, till a repetition 
of this fatal malady carried him off, in his cburch, at 


Lutterworth, in December, 1384. He was buried there; 
but, after lying more than forty years unmoleſted, his 


bones were taken up and burnt, and the aſhes ſcattered 
in the ſtream, by order of the reigning pope! 

Such was the life and end of Wickliff, a man who 

- may be regarded as one of the brighteſt ornaments of his 

N 5 as one of thoſe luminaries which. Provi- 

e dence 
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dence raiſes up and directs as its inſtrument to enlighten 


4 and bleſs mankind. 


„ To this iatuitive genius,“ 6 Gilpin, 66 Chriſten- 


dom was unqueſtionably more obliged than to any name 
5 0 5 in the liſt of reformers. He opened the gates of dark- 


neſs, and let in, not a feeble and glimmering ray, but 


4 uch an effulgence of light as was never afterwards ob- 


4 ſcured. He not only looſened prejudices, but advanced 


1 7 ſuch clear inconteſtable truths, as, having once obtained 


n 
9 9 - a, 
„ 


r 


$ footing, fill kept their ground; and even in an age of 
27 reformation, as will appear from his various exiſting 
w writings, wanted but ſmall amendment.” 


IV. GEOFFERY CHAUCER. BY 


Born 1328 —Died 1400. 
From 2d Edward III, to 2d Henry IF. 


\ Y HOEVER 1 to hold * with the Muſes, 
and delights to rove through the regions of fancy, will 
contemplate with pleaſure the character of Geoffery 
Chaucer, not only as the father of Engliſh poetry, and a 
refiner of the Engliſh language, but as one of the brighteſt 
and moſt original geniuſes that any age or e tins. 
produced. 

Though Chaucer was extolled in the higheſt terms of 
panegyric by his contemporaries, and has deſervedly 
maintained his reputation with poſterity, from ſome 
ſtrange fatality we know nothing certain of his parent- 
age, though it probably was genteel; and even the place 
of his birth i is not perfectly aſcertained. In his © Teſta» 


ment - 
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ment of Love,” he call himſelf a Londoner; but Wood- 


ſtock, his future reſidence, puts in its claim to the ho- 
nour alſo of being his native place; and he certainly has 
rendered it claffic ground, by his natural but poetica! 
deſcription of ſome of its moſt delightful ſcenes. 

The ſame uncertainty, that attends the hiſtory of his 
birth, attends that of his education. Whether he ſtudied 


at Oxford or Cambridge, or at both univerſities ſucceſ- 


ſively, is a point much diſputed by his biographers; nor 
can any new light be thrown, at this day, on the ſnb- 
jet. That his education was excellent for that age, 
can ſcarcely be doubted; from the learning diſplayed in 
his works; but that his genius roſe till ſuperior to all 
the advantages of ſcholaſtic or academic inſtitution will 
admit of no diſpute. 

Having left the novelty, he is ſuppoſed to have 
improved himſelf by travelling into France and the Low 
Countries ; and on his return, it is partly aſcertained that 


he entered himſelf a member of the Inner Temple, and 
for ſome time profecuted the ſtudy of the law. In a 


record of this fociety, publiſhed by Speight, the follow - 


ing fact appears: Geoffery Chaucer was fined two Þ 


ſhillings, for beating a friar, in Fleet-ſtreet.” 

But, though he might probably pay ſome attention to 
law-learning as an accompliſhment, there is no reaſon 
to think that he ever practiſed it as a profeſſion, The 
ſprightlineſs of his genius, the elegance of his form and 


manners, and the fertility of his endowments, ſeem 


early to have attracted the notice of the court; and he 
particularly devoted himſelf to the ſervice of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, ſon of Edward III. by whoſe 


favour he obtained in marriage Philippa, daughter of 


dir Pagan —_ and ſiſter of the famous Lady Cathe- 
rine 


7 
rg 
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ne Swynford, firſt governeſs”+ to the duke's children, 
Land afterwards his Wife. ; y 

5 Chaucer was then in the flower of his age, admired 
for his beauty, and diſtinguiſhed for every talent and ac- 
W.ompliſhment that could render him acceptable in the 
1 g and ſplendid court of Edward III. As that monarch 
= frequently reſided at Woodſtock, Chaucer had a houſe 
a | near the park gate, which till retains his name, though 
F it has been entirely rebuilt and modernized; and here it 
0 is probable he penned ſome of his happieſt compoſitions. 
; After ſerving for ſome time in quality of the king's 
1 page, he was named in a commiſſion to treat with the 
republic of Genoa, for the hiring of ſome ſhips; and on 
| ks return he obtained, among other marks of royal fa- 
vour, the grant of a pitcher of wine daily. Next year 
be was made comptroller of the cuſtoms of London, for 
' 7 wool and hides; with a fingular proviſo, that he ſhould 
execute that office perſonally, and keep the accounts in 
his own hand-writing : a proof, that Edward did not pro- 


| XX mote him for his poetical talents, or he would certainly 
have employed him in a different ſituation. 
> XZ Soon after this, Chaucer obtained a wardfhip ; and it 


appears that his income at that period was not leſs than 
| FX 1000 pounds per annum, a ſum which, in thoſe days, 
| F cnabled him to ſupport a ſplendid hoſpitality congenial 
do his diſpoſition, and to enjoy that orium cum dignitate 6. 
which it is ſo rarely the lot of a poet to poſſeſs, x 
It was in this meridian ſunſhine of proſperity that he 
wrote his“ Canterbury Tales,” a poem which exhibits 
a (triking variety of talents, an union of the ſublime and 
the pathetic, with ſuch a fund of poignant ſatire, genuine 
humour, and knowledge of life, as is ſeldom paralleled. 
The N both regular and fecular, are the frequent 
butt 
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* 


butt of his keeneſt ani madverſions; and by this moſt 


probably he aimed to ingratiate himſelf the more with his 
patron, the duke of Lancaſter, who had openly eſpouſed *: 
the cauſe of Wickliff, But as the flame oi genius can 


with difficulty be ſeparated from a love of liberty, Chau- 
cer himſelf appears to have entered paſſionately into 


; the views of that reformer; a conduct, however, which 


in the ſequel involved him in much trouble. 
When the duke of Lancaſter found himſelf obliged to 


- abandon the Wicklitfites, and to retire from public life 


for a time, the intereſt of Chaucer fank at once, and he 
became from that inftant expoſed to all the malice of the 
oppoſite party. Theſe misfortunes gave riſe to that 


beautiful performance, called the Teſtament of Love,” 


written in imitation of Bocthius © On the Conſolation of 
Philoſophy.” Satiated with the active ſcenes of life, 
which had defrauded him of ſo many enjoy ments, he re- 
tired to Woodſtock, where he again indulged his paſſion 
for ſtudy, and reviſed his former productions. Here he 
finiſhed his admirable “ Treatiſe on the Aſtrolabe,“ and 
became ſo rivetted to his rural retreat, that even the re- 
turn of the duke of Lancaſter to favour and power, and 
the marriage of that great man with the ſiſter of his (the 
poet's) wife, could not ſeduce him from the n 
ſcenes he loved. 

And now Ihe ſun of proſperity, which had ſhone full 
on his meridian, again warmed his evening hour. Chau- 
cer, by this laſt· mentioned alliance, acquired conſiderable 


property and influence; and, when about ſeventy years 
of age, we find him quitting Woodſtock, for Donning- 
ton Caſtle, near Newbury. 

Not long after, Henry IV, ſon of the ike of Lan- 
caſter, mounted the throne, ang in the firſt year of his 


reign, 
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reign conferred ſome marks of his regard on our poet. 
Chaucer' s former grants, however, being annulled, in 
common with all others paſſed in the late reign, the vene- 


a k rable bard, in the concluding ſcene of his life, was ob- 
- = liged to become a ſolicitor at court for a renewal of his 
0 1 penſions; ; and though he ſucceeded to a certain degree, 
h Ide fatigue of attendance, and his great age, prevented 


him from enjoying long the royal favours. Falling fick 


o 2 London, he quitted the ſtage of mortal life, October 


e . li 1400, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, with 
e da kind of enviable philoſophical compoſure, as appears 
e | from his ſong of © Flie from the Preſe.” 

t F Chaucer was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, .where, 
'> ; 


Nicholas Brigham, of Oxford, from a juſt regard for his 


> talents. He left two. ſons, Thomas and Lewis; the 

former of whom was ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 

2 4 in the reign of Henry IV. and paſſed through ſeveral 

bother high offices with reputation and applauſe. 

| Z The private character of Chaucer appears to have been 
1 as amiable as his literary attainments were illuſtrious.— 


4 Genteel and complaiſant in his manners and addreſs, 
frank and liberal in his diſpofition, he was at onee 


| dhe fine gentleman, the b boon companion, a the 


learned writer. 
* On his poetical and other literary qualifications it 4s 
: 1 unneceſſary to expatiate here. He was indeed the firſt 
> IE perſon in England to whom the appellation of a poet, in 
MF its genuine dignity, could be with propriety applied. He 
- FX attempted every ſpecies of verſification, from the epigram 
= to the epic, and he was eminently ſucteſsful in all. 
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in 15 56, a monument was erected to his memory, by 


.t 
9 » 7 
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V. CARDINAL WOLSEV 
Born 1471—Died about 1530. 


From loib Edward IF. to 2½ Henry 2 III. 


To repreſs the aſpirings of inordinate ambition, to 


ſilence the murmurs of neglected merit, and to pourtray 


the inſtability of fortune and the viciſſitudes of humaa 


life in their moſt ſtriking colours, let us attend to the 
proud career and chequered fate of Wolſey. 
This man, who aiterwards roſe to be archbiſhop of 


York, chancellor of England, cardinal prieſt of St. 
Cicily, and legate a latere, Sc. c. was the fon of a 
butcher at Ipſwich. It is probable, however, that his 


parents poſſeſſed ſome property, and more diſcernment; 


for perceiving the bent of his diſpoſition to literature, 
they put him early to the grammar ſchool ; and ſuch was 
the maturity of his parts, that he had taken the degree of 2 
dachelor of arts at Magdalen College, Oxford, before he 4 
reached his fifteenth year, whence he obtained the ap- 4 


pellation of the Boy Batchelor. Soon after, he was ad- 


mitted to a fellowſhip in the ſame college, and in due 
time nominated to the ſuperintendance of the ſchool 


belonging to that ſociety. 


This fituation, which 1s too frequently the grave of i 


genius, and the bar to promotion, proved to Wolſey the 


original ſource of his future exaltation- At this ſeminary L 
were three ſons of the marquis of Dorſet; and it is rea- | 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that a man of Wolſey's ambitious | 


character was not inattentive to the advantages he mighs 
derive from ſuch pupils. He aſſiduouſly attended to 


their 
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I their education, and ipgratiated himſelf ſo far with both 
6] parent and ſons, that he obtained an 1avitation to the 
Country ſeat of the marquis, during a receſs ; and by his 
8 inſinuating manners, his knowledge and his addreſs, paved 
the way to more ſubſtantial marks of favour. By this 
F nobleman he was preſented, in his twenty-ninth year, to 
$ the tectory of Lymington, in Somerſetſhire, his firſt ec- 
© 3 4 cleſiaſtical preferment; ; where he immediately entered on 
b his new function as a pariſh-prieſt. 
a Here, it is ſaid, the gaiety of his diſpoſition ſometimes 
led him into exceſſes, and that in conſequence he was 
once ſentenced to the ſtocks. This diſguſted him with 
the country; and the juſtice, who had ordered a puniſh- 
ment ſo diſgraceful to a divine, had afterwards abundant 
reaſon to repent of his ſeverity. 

Wolſey's patron dying ſoon after, he quitted his re- 
ſidence at Lymington, and projected new means of 
puſhing his fortune. Accordingly we find him, in a 
ſhort time, promoted to be a chaplain to Dr. Dean, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, which, however, ſerved rather 
to enlarge his views than conduced to his immediate ad- 
vancement. It appears, indeed, that the archbiſhop was 
extremely partial to him, and aſſiſted to make him better 
known; but he did not live long enough to reward 
Wolſey? 8 aſſiduities, and the latter was again afloat 1 in 


life. | 
of . Having now been introduced to the great, he felt his 
Je F native propenſities rouſed, and ambition ſtimulated him 
ry j to be a courtier. An obſervation frequently made by him 
= was, that if he could but ſet one foot in the court, he 
as | would ſoon introduce his whole body.” A man of abi- 
u EE lities and an aſpiring temper, who directs the whole 
o vigeue of his mind to one point, will ſeldom be finally 


ir unſucceſsſul 
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biſhop, next tendered his ſervices to Sir John Nephant, 
treaſurer of Calais, a gentleman in high favour with 


Henry VII. The application was well received. Sir 


John not only made him his chaplain, but being debi— 
litated by age and infirmities, and finding Wolſey's 
aptitude for buſineſs, he committed to him the principal 
direction of his office; and in the ſequel recommended 
him in ſuch ſtrong terms of approbation to the king, that 
his majeſty put him on the liſt of his royal chaplains. 
Being now landed in the haven of his wiſhes, he 
aſſiduouſly cultivated the acquaintance of the reigning 
favourites, Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, and Sir Thomas 
Lovel, by whom he was zealouily patronized ; and ſoon 
after recommended to the king as a perſon excellently 
qualified to conduct an important negotiation with the 
emperor Maximilian, who then reſided at Bruges. 

Being entruſted with this buſineſs, he managed it with 
ſuch addreſs, and brought it ſo expeditiouſly to a ſucceſſ- 
ful concluſion, that the king was aſtoniſhed at his poli- 
tical ſagacity aud prompt deciſion. The foundation of 
his fame and future promotion was now effectually laid ; 
and, as an earneſt of the eſteem in which he was held at 
court, ſoon after his return from this 9 he was 
made dean of Lincoln. 

The death of Henry VII. happened in the following 
year; but Wolſey, who had courted the riſing ſun, loſt 
no ground by the acceſſion of Henry VIII.; on the 
contrary, he found himſelf more diſtinguiſhed than before. 
In 1510 he was admitted of the king's privy council, 
made canon ef Windſor, and regiſtrar of the order of 
the garter, beſides reaping other tokens of the royal 
favour. Thus * ſeated, with the gratitude of a 

courtier, 


unſucceſsful. Wolſey, having loſt his patron the arch- | | 
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pbuted to his advancement, and in a manner concentrated 
in himſelf the beams of royal beneficence. 


Henry, attached to pleaſure with the moſt youthful 
XZ ardour, averſe to application, yet impatient of controul, 


was charmed with a ſervant who could cater for his gra- 


4 tification, exonerate him from toil, and yet ſubmit to his 
caprices without a murmur. A war with France being 
7 reſolved on, to Wolſey was committed the direction of 
providing the ſupplies for the army; and his zeal and 
9 activity in this new ſituation were as conſpicuous as his 
3 knowledge was extenſive. 
Henry landed in France accompanied by Wolſey, 
and on the capture of Tournay the favourite was made 
2 biſhop of that city. The campaign was glorious ; but 
ga treaty being ſoon concluded, at Liſle, the Engliſh re- 
turned; and in the ſubſequent year Wolſey was pro- 
moted, firſt to the ſee of Lincoln, and then to tke arch. 
2 biſhopric of York. 

The ſtream of royal favour had flowed with ſuch a fu 1 
tide on Wolſey, that the pope thought it politic to con- 
ciliate the favour of a man whoſe intereſt and income 
were now immenſe; and to complete his exaltation, in 
1515, his holineſs ſent him a cardinal's hat. 1 

The pride and oſtentation of Wolſey on the acquifi 1— 
tion of this new dignity deſerved ridicule rather than 
reſpect. Even in thoſe days, when the people were 
more captivated by ſhew than in the preſent, they could 
not refrain from making merry at the cardinal's expencez 
but Wareham, the chancellor and metropolitan of Can- 
terbury, felt the conflict for pre-eminence with this up. 
ſtart ſo humiliating, that he reſigned the ſeals, and lefr 
him without a rival in power and "dignity. 

 Walſey was immediately appointed his ſucceſſor, and 

c 


4t muſt be acknowledged, that in his new office he diſ- 


Wolſey had this high rank ſuperadded to his other dig- 


more cautious, if not more tolerant, than before. 


1 of aggrandizement. On the death of 5 
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this new promotion did not leſſen his former parade. Vet 1 


play ed a penetrating judgment, and a deep and e 1 
acquaintance with law and equity. 1 

Cardinal Campeggio, the pope's legate, having about 
this time rendered himſelf unacceptable to Henry VIII ; * 


Nities, by the holy ſee. He had now gained all that 
a ſubje& could aſpire to; and he appears even to have 
diſdained equality with one. He became imperious and Mt ? 
inſolent to the laſt degree; yet Wareham alone had the 
honeſt courage to acquaint his ſovereign with the mal. 
verſation of ie fervant. The king on that occaſion E - 

reprimanded him for the firſt time; and Wolſey became 2 f. 


This towering prelate, however, had for ſome time 
entertained views on the chair of St. Peter, and amidſt all 3 
905 ſplendid follies this ſeems to have been uppermoſt in 

is mind. He engaged foreign influence in his behalf, 
and even ſacrificed the intereſt of his country to his own 


ope Leo X. he made himſelf ſure of being choſen his 
ſucceſſor; but Wolſey was of a character rather to be 
feared than loved, and he leſt his election. But though m 
diſappointed and deceived, he did not reli:quiſh his MF to 


defign; and, when another vacancy happened, on the : W. 
death of Adrian VI, he again put in his pretenſions, and be 
again failed of ſucceſs. ad 

He till, however, continued to direct the councils of vi 
Vis ſovereign, and to lord it over his equals, and even ed 


His ſuperiors. He treated the moſt powerful of the nobi- of 


5 with arrogance and contempt ; and Stafford duke of MF th: 
uckingham, the only courtier who ventured to oppoſe da 


him, fell a victim to his intrigues. This gave occaſion JM Br 
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E to an excellent bon mot of Charles V. That the 


| butcher's dog” (alluding to Wolſey's origin) « had 


"X worried the faireſt hart in England.” ; 
U Wolſey, who had long ceaſed to be popular, was now 
7 execrated by the people; but he continued to enjoy the 
undiminiſhed favour of his ſovereign; and thoſe whom 
he could not conciliate by his bounty, he awed by his 
a 1 terrors. His eſtabliſhment was princely, and his munifi- 
E | cence, or rather his oſtentation, was correſpondent, 
vet let us not refuſe Wolſey the praiſe to which his con- 
duct, in ſome reſpects, has given him a juſt claim. His 
3 $ endowments at Oxford, and at Ipſwich, the place of his 
7 nativity, evince an ardent love of literature as well as of 
fame; and prove that he did not accumulate wealth 


4 metelp for himſelf alone, but with a view to the benefit 


f 


* 4 of all poſterity. 
ll Having now ſeen this extraordinary character at the 
in height of his glory, and juſt vibrating on the pinnacle of 
If, 3 renown, giddy with proſperity, and therefore unable to 
n keep his hold, let us attend his rapid decline. 
of Henry had long conceived an ardent affection for a 
iis young lady of the court, daughter to Sir Thomas Boleyn; 
be and finding that her virtue was impregnable, was deter- 
oh F mined to remove every obftacle which ſtood in his way 
his to an union with her on honourable terms. Wolſey, 
he MY while he. confidered this in the light of an intrigue, 
nd bowed to the new favourite with the moſt ſupple 
2 addreſs; but when he found that his maſter intended to 
of FF violate every tie to gratify his paſſion, zealouſly diſſuad- 
en ed him from his object; and thus incurred the reſentment. 
bi- | of his ſovereign, who could not brook controul, and of 
of the lady, who aſpired to be a queen. The courtiers ſaw the 
oſe danger and the delicacy of his ſituation, and made Anne 
on Boleyn the inſtrument of their yengeance and her own. 
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Againſt. ſuch a combination, co-operating with the 
impetuous deſires of Henry, it was impoſſible for the WF 
premier to ſtand. . Yet the king did not eafily withdraw 
his confidence from a man who had long been his moſt 
obſequious drudge, at the ſame time that he was the t- 
rant of his ſubjects; and he continued to be employed 
in embaſſies to foreign courts, and to enjoy the apparent 
affection of his maſter. But theſe embaſſies were rather 

| thrown in his way to remove him from the royal pre- . 
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ö Fence, than with any view of employing his talents to 1 f 
the ſefvice of his country; and, indeed, from the tine þ 

that he aſpired to the papacy, it is doubtful whether a a 
regard to private intereſt did not predominate over a f 
* ſenſe of public duty. = 
At length the divorce from Catherine came upon the 3 t 

tapis; and the delays and impediments that occurred in 1 

the proſecution of this buſineſs were in a great meaſure WF t 
aſcribed to Wolfey, who had always diſſuaded the king f 

+ from ſuch a ſtep, and therefore was the rather ſuſpeted v 

of protracting the proceedings of the legantine court, 1 f 

which had been eſtabliſhed to decide on the validity of BF < 

a Henry's marriage. Anne Boleyn ſeconded the ſuſpicions i 
Hof the king, and the rage of the cardinal's enemies; and MF | 
El Fas the ſeals were taken from him, though in a manner that - 
ſhewed ſome compunciion on the part of the king, But e 


Wolſey, ſenſible that his diſgrace was now nevitable, I 
reſolved to act with policy and caution in this critical 3 
fituation. He ordered an inventory to be taken of his | r 
effects, his ſuperb plate and furniture, and left them all Þ 
for the king ; rationally concluding, that to diveſt himſelf Þ 
of his wealth, was the moſt likely method to check the 
ſpirit of perſecution. 
He judged right: but the return of his influence was 
too much dreaded to render any ſacrifices, ſhort of life: 
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ſufficient to ſatisfy his foes. He was impeached in par- 


liament, chiefly relative to the exerciſe of his legantine 


functions, and the ſcandalous irregularities of his life; 
but from the induſtry and addreſs of his grateful ſervant, 
2 Thomas Cromwell, now appearing on the horizon of 
power, this charge came to nothing. | 


Mean while the cardinal continued at Eſher, in Surrey,, 


in great obſcurity and neglect, though he practiſed the 
moſt abject ſervility to regain favour. His maſter, in- 
© deed, by occaſional meſſages of favourable import, 
F ſeemed defirous of ſloping the way to his final ruinz 


but in the iſſue he conſtantly found himſelf deceived; 


and every ſtep the king took, fill farther removed him 


from any hopes of ſeeing better days. 

Worn out with diſappointment, his colleges guet 
tered and diſſolved, though he earneſtly beſought ; the 
king to ſpare them, even his very tomb ſeized, which 
he begged in the moſt feeling terms, as a home he was 
ſoon likely to want, Wolſey at length was obliged to 
retire to his dioceſe of York; where his munificence 
ſoon rendered him reſpected, and where he might have 


cloſed his days in peace and honour. But even here the 
_ Implacable reſentment of his enemies purſued him; and 


he was ſoon arreſted by the earl of Northoubeland for 


high treaſon, and committed to the cuſtody of the lieu- 


tenant of the Tower, who had orders to bring him to 
London. 

The people whom his bounty had relieved, flocked 
round him with lamentations, and followed him for ſe- 
veral miles, till he requeſted them to depart and be 
patient, as he feared not his enemies, but entirely ſubs 
mitted to the will of heaven. But the ſhock now given 
to a mind, already broken by calamity, was too violent to 
be borne. When he had reached Sheffigld-park, the 
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feat of the earl of Sbrewſbury, he was taken ill; and 4 


ſuſpicions were not wanting that he had either ſwallowed 
Poiſon, or had it adminiſtered by others. There ſeems 
to be no good reaſon for accuſing the cardinal of being 
acceſſary to his own death, nor any proofs that can at- 
tach to others, His illneſs, however, proved mortal. By 
a ſlow progreſs and ſhort journeys, he reached Leiceſter- 
abbey, where he was received with all poflible reverence 
and reſpect; but his only obſervation was, “Father Ab- 
bot, I am come to lay my bones among you.” Three days 
after he died with the compoſure of a chriſtian and the 
fortitude of a man, but reflecting on himſelf for his blind 
devotion to his prince. Had I ſerved God,” ſaid he, a 
little before his'diffolation, © as diligently as I have ſerved 
the king, he would not have forſaken me in my grey 
hairs; but this is the juſt reward T muſt receive for my 
indulgent pains and ſtudy, way regarding my ſervice to 
ee but only to my prince.“ . | 
He died on the twenty-ninth of November, 1530, and 
next day was buried in the middle of one of the abbey 
_ Chapels, Such was the end of Cardinal Wolſey, who 
” bad a very conſiderable weight in the ſcale of European 
politics during a ſeries of years; and who certainly poſ- 
ſeſſed eminent abilities as a ſtateſman; but, on the 
whole, may be characterized rather as a-great than a . 
R | 5 
In perſon, Wolſey was tall and comely, and very 
graceful in his air and manner. Owing to a blemiſh in 
one of his eyes, he always took care to be painted in 
profile, as may be ſeen in his exiſting pictures. 
He who is arrogant in proſperity is commonly abjegt 
and mean in adverſity; a poſition illuſtrated by the con- 
duct of Wolſey. His vices and weakneſſes were indeed 
not few, bus they were balanced by ſome ſplendid public 
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#3 hay a liberal friend to the poor. 5 
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- hon 1480. —Beheaded 1835. 


'F, rom 19th of Edward IF. to 26th Henry 7 r. 


Win 8 integrity, genuine principle; 
and ſteady refolution, accompanied by the mildeſt ſocial 
JF virtues, have a title to eſteem, the name of Sir Thomas 
3 { More will be held in veneration. - 3 
4 This great wan was born in Milk. ſtreet, London. 
He was the ſon of Sir John Mor e, one of the judges of 
the King's Bench, a man whoſe virtues aud abilities ſeems 


w % „ . (3 . 


_ to; have been, entailed with large acc eſſions on bis off- : 
7 ſpring. | 
) Of the early 7 this young man gave "of x 2 5 
1 | lectual energy, we have ſome indiſputable memorials, | 
. HZ intermixed: with fabulous legends. . Being taken into 
= the family of Cardinal Morton, the primate and chan- 
= cellor, as was uſual for youths of talents or din inction 

] in thoſe days; his grace had diſcernment to fee the germ 
of talents jo his have and would often ſay to his com- 
1 pany, ** This-boy who now waits at my table, whoever 
14 lives to fee it, will prove a wonderful man. 

Being duly initiated in claſſical learning, be was re- 

: moved to Canterbury College, now part of Chriſt 
Church, Oxford, where he remained two years, and 
| diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge in languages, and 


| us progeely.i in the ſciences. „ 


* 
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On quiting the univerſity he was entered of New Inn, 
London, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
law; and being called to the bar, was beginning to ac- 
quire a reputation proportionate to his talents ; when, con- 
ceiving a ſudden diſtaſte to his profeſhon, he retired to 
the Charter-houſe, and for four years ſecluded himſelf 
from the world, engaged in the conſtant practice of de- 


votion, or the proſecution of his ſtudies. The greateſt 


minds are not exernpt from infirmity : they have their 
brilliancies and their obſcurations. 

Superſtition gained the aſcendant on this illuſtrious 
character very early in life: he praiſed ſome monaſtic 
ſeverities on himſelf before he was twenty years of age; 


and at one time had a violent inclination to become a 


Franciſcan ; but his filial piety made him at laſt yield to 
the veedileRtion of his father in favour of the law. 

Being naturally of a gay and volatile temper, it is pro- 
bable the auſterities he voluntarily ſubmitted to were 


intended to counteract the warmth of his paſſions. His 


friends, zealous to promote his happineſs and his credit, 
perſuaded him to marry. Being on a viſit to a gentle- 
man who had three daughters, he was captivated with 
the charms of the ſecond: but when preſſed to declare 
his choice, he named the eldeſt ; becauſe he thought it 
would hurt her feelings to be overlooked. With this 


lady he lived happily for about ſeven years, and reſumed | 


his practice at the bar with great reputation and ſucceſs ; 
which, in fome meaſure, originated from the ſubſequent 
circumſtance. | 

Scarcely had he completed his twenty-firſt year, when 
he was returned to ſerve in parliament, IN this great 
theatre he ſoon had an opportunity of difplaying his 
abilities and his patriotiſm, by oppoſing a ſubſidy de- 
manded by Henry VII. with ſuch force of argument 
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and effect, that it was actually rejected. One of the 
privy council, who was preſent, immediately report- 
ed to the king, © that a beardleſs boy had fruſtrated all 
his ſchemes.” Henry was determined to be revenged; 
but as the ſon had nothing to loſe, and had not exceeded 
the line of his duty, he viſited his offence on the guilt- 
leſs father; who, on ſome frivolous charge, was committed 
to the Tower, and amerced in 100l. before he could re- 
cover his liberty. This mean and ſpiteful revenge, which 
was intended to depreſs young More, only made him an 
object of importance in the eyes of the nation; and his 
own conduct was ſuch, that his enemies could neither 
entrap him, nor his friends have reaſon to be aſhamed of 
their cordial patronage. 
After his return to the bar, there was ſcarcely a cauſe 
of importance in which he was not ſolicited to be en- 
gaged; and as he never would defend a bad one, his 
credit roſe with the purity of the principle. on which it 
was founded. His firſt preferment, however, was being 
made judge of the ſheriff's court in London; but have 
ing acquitted himſelf with diſtinguiſhed reputation and 
abilities on various public occaſions, Wolſey was com- 
miſſioned by Henry VIII. to engage his ſervices. 
More, with that diffidence which is peculiar to merit, 
and that love of independence which is natural to the 
virtuous, declined the proffered honour; but being im- 
portunately urged, he thought it his duty to ſubmit to his 
ſovereign's pleaſure, and was appointed maſter of the 
requeſts. A few weeks after, he was knighted, ſworn 
one of his majeſty's privy council, and admitted to the 
greateſt perſonal familiarity with Henry. 
In fine, ſo much was the king charmed with his abi- 
lities, ** wit, and convivial talents, that he not 
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only conſulted him on affairs of ſtate and matters of 


ſcience, but frequently invited him to be of his private 


parties, in order to enjoy his rich low of humour. Sir 
Thomas was paſſionately attached to domeſtic endear- 
ments; ; and when he found that his facetious diſpoſition 
was one reaſon that he was called on to devote ſo much 
time to court attendance, he began to aſſume a more 
grave deportment, and to diſſemble his natural propenſity 
to merriment. By this innocent artifice, he recovered a 
greater ſhare of liberty, and was leſs frequently drawn 
trom the home he loved. 
Henry, however, did not abate in his regard for his 

faithful ſervant; and on the death of the treaſurer of the 
_exchequer in 1520, Sir Thomas More was appointed, 
without ſolicitation, to that office; and three years after» 
wards he was choſen fpeaker of the houſe of commons. 
In this laſt capacity he evinced his uſual intrepidity and 
patriotiſm, in fruſtrating a motion for an oppreſlive ſub- 
"oy, promoted by Cardinal Wollſey. 
Soon after he was appointed treaſurer of the exche- 
quer, he ſettled at Chelſea; and having loſt his firſt 
wife, married a ſecond, of the name of Middleton, who, 
according to Eraſmus, was a widow, old, ill-tempered, 
and avaricious ; yet was beloved with youthful fondneſs 
by her huſband. 5 


His next promotion was to the chancellorſhip of the 


duchy of Lancaſter. Notwithſtanding the known inde- 
pendence of his mind, he was in ſuch high favour with the 
king, that his majeſty frequently viſited him at Chelſea 
in the moſt unceremonious manner. After walking 
with him one day in the garden for nearly an hour, with 
his arm familiarly thrown round Sir Thomas's neck ; one 
of his ſons-in-law, who ſaw the intimacy with which he 
was treated, was xemarking on the felicity of being ſo 
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diſtinguiſhed by his ſovereign. Sir Thomas, who was 
no ſtranger to the turpitude of Henry's heart, thus ex- 
preſſed himfelf—* TI thank the Lord, I find his grace to 
be a very good maſter indeed, and believe he is as par- 
tial to me as to any ſubject within his realm; but yet L 
have no cauſe to preſume on his favour ; for if my. head 
could win him. but a caſtle in France, it would not long 
remain on my ſhoulders.” 

Having diſcharged: two embaſſies on the continents. 
much to the ſatisfaction of Henry, who, it has been re- 
marked, always treated him with more tenderneſs and 
good humour than any of his other favourites, on the 
diſgrace of Wolſey, in 1529, he was entruſted with the 
great ſeal, as a reward for his eminent ſervices. 

It is generally believed that Henry had. previouſly- 
ſounded Sir Thomas on the ſubject of his meditated 
divorce from queen Catherine; but that finding hinz» 
averſe to lend the ſanction of his reſpectable name to 
ſuch a proceeding,. the king thought by loading him 
with honours to enſure his- compliance. In regard to 
mankind in general, that prince's judgment was politi- 
cally right ; but Sir Thomas More was not made of ſuch. 
flexible ſtuff as to bend for intereſt, or ſacrifice his con- 
ſcience for gratitude. 

He ſaw the danger and delicacy of his ſituation from 
the firſt; but having entered on this high office, he 
would not ſhrink from the duties annexed to it. The 
meaneſt claimant found ready acceſs to the new chan 
cellor : no private affection could bias his judgment, or 
influence his decrees ; no opportunity was given for in- 
trigue or intereſted ſolicitation ; and after he had preſided. 
in the court of chancery for two years, ſuch was his ap- 
plication to buſineſs, that one day calling for the next 
cauſe, he was told there was not another then depends 
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ing—a circumſtance which he immediately ordered to be 


ſet down on record, and we ſuppoſe it will be allowed 
an unique of the kind. 

The chancellor, though no "TE? to the * uſur- 
pations in England, was far from wiſhing for a total rup- 
ture with the Holy See; and foreſeeing that the meaſures 
which Henry was purſuing, muſt inevitably involve him 
with one or the other, he anxiouſly preſſed to have his 
reſignation of the ſeals accepted, which at laſt was 
granted; though not without great reluctance on the part 
of Henry, and the warmeſt profeſſions of a permanent 
regard. Thus, after he had filled this high office for 
nearly three years, with exemplary application, true 


magnanimity, and unſallied integrity, he reſigned this 


high dignity, and retired to Chelſea; ſo little the richer 
for the important ſtations he had filled for nearly twenty 
years, that his whole annual income did not exceed 100l.; 

and after-thgliquidation of his debts, it appears that he 
had not above 100l. in money on earth, excluſive of his 

Chain and a few rings. Though ſuch difintereſtedneſs 
in a courtier is but ſeldom imitated, it deſerves to be re- 
membered. | 


The day after his reſignation, he attended' his wife and 


family to church, and when maſs was finiſhed, inſtead: 


of going out firſt as had been uſual, he went to the pew 
door, and, with a low bow, ſaid, * Madam, my lord is 
gone.“ This was the firſt intimation he had given her 
that he was no longer chancellor. His wife at firſt 
thought him in jeſt; but when ſhe found he was in ear- 
neſt, ſhe broke out into reproaches and lamentations at 
his want of attention to his intereſt ; but Sir Thomas 
turned the converſation to another ſubject, nor ſeemed to 
heed the ſtorm. 


His whole ſtudy now was to reduce his eſtabliſhment 
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to his diminiſhed reſources, and to provide for his fa- 
mily and dependants, in ſuch a manner as might ſhew 
that he was more ſolicitous about them than himſelf. 
He gave himſelf wholly up to domeſtic privacy and retire- 
ment ; and having every thing to fear from the inconſtant 
and cruel temper of the king, to whom he had been a 
devoted ſervant, but could not be a ſlave, he prepared his 
mind by ſtudy and reflection to meet with fortitude the 
worſt that could befal him. 

Though now reduced to a private ſtation, and « even to 
indigence, ſo high was his reputation, and ſuch -credit 
was attached to his legal opinions, that reiterated attempts 
were made to obtain his approbation of the king's mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn. When every manceuvre, how- 
ever, that policy could deviſe or power command, proved 
ineffectual to warp his principles, and bring him over to 
meaſures he condemned, Henry, being highly exaſperated, 
was determined he ſhould feel his utmoſt vengeance ; 
and accordingly he was attainted, with ſeveral others, of 
miſpriſion of treaſon, for encouraging Elizabeth Barton, 

commonly called the maid of Kent, in her traitorous de- 
 figns. However, it appearing upon record, that he had 
pronounced her the moſt falſe, diſſembling hypocrite he 
had ever known, his name was obliged to be ſtruck 
out of the bill. But malice entrenched behind power 
is not eaſily baffled; other imputations, equally ground- 
leſs, were brought-againſt him in quick ſucceflion—from 
all which his innocence protected him, and enabled 
him to ſtand the ſevereſt ſcrutiny. 

At "laſt, however, his enemies prevailed; fon on his 
refuſing to take the oath enjoined by the act of ſupre- 
macy, he was committed to the Tower, where having 
lain fifteen months, he was brought to trial on a charge 


for high treaſon in denying that the king was the fu- 
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preme head of the church. The fame equanimity, and 
cheerfulneſs which he had evinced through life, attended 
him in this. awful ſcene. The only evidence againſt him 
vas Rich, the ſolicitor- general, whoſe credit he invali-, 
dated in the moſt iriking manner; but as it was pre- 
determined that he ſhould either recant or be facrificed,. 
he reſolutely. maintained his principles, and. the fatal: 
ſentence was paſſed upon him to. ſuffer as a traitor. 
In the interval between his condemnation and. execu- 
tion, which Henry commuted to ſimple decollation, he 
employed his time in taking leave of his daughters, and 
ftting himſelf for eternity. His humour: and wit, hows» 
ever, were diſplayed to the laſt; even on the ſcaffold his 
ſerenity of mind ſhone in its fulleſt; luſtre, and he ſeemed 
more like a man undreſling to go to bed, than like one 
on the verge of the grave. At one blow his head was 
ſevered from his body; the latter was. depoſited in the 
chancel of the church of Chelſea, where a monument 
Was erected to his memory; his head, after being fourteen 
days expoſed on London bridge, was obtained by his 
daughter, and placed in a vault belonging to the Roper. 
emily in St. Dunſtan's church at Canterbury. 
It has been obſerved of this illuſtrious character, that 
- # ©; eee and the proud, however exalted,. were ſuch 
as he reſpected the leaſt ;. but he-was the patron of every. 
man of ſcience and merit, and kept up a correſpoadence 
with all the literati in Europe. As a judge, be was moſt 
upright z as a man, truly amiable, facetious and pleaſing; 
but on the ſubject of religion he was weak and credulous 
to a high degree. Tinctured with ſtiperſtition, and at- 
tached to the Romiſh church with inflexible adherence, 
he ſuffered his good ſenſe to be obſcured by the gloſſes of 


error and the dogmas of theologiſts, and fell a martyr, 


perhaps, to bigotry rather than to found reaſon, Let we 
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cannot help reſpecting the errors of principle, as much 
as we deſpiſe the whifflings of inconſiſtency :; 


For modes of faith let graceleſs ze:lots fight, 
His can't be wrong whole life is in the right. 1 
Except by his Utopia, Sir Thomas More is now little 
known as an author: his polemic works have been car- 
ried down the ſtream of oblivion; for the beſt productions 


of this nature are not bn Kely to earn the wreath of i immor⸗ 
tality. | 


VII. THOMAS CROMWELL, 1 - 
1481 OF ESSEX. . 

Born 1498. —Beheaded 1540. 
- From 13th Henry VII. to 31 Henry III. 


| * riſe of the earl of Efe was as ſudden as that 
of his patron, Cardinal Wolſey; and, in ſeyeral reſpects, 
more extraordinary. That learning ſhould elevate a 
man above his original ftation, is conſiſtent with the 
common order of human events; but that a man without 
birth, education, or connections, ſhould be able to pierce 
the cloud of obſcurity, and to ſoar into the higher re- 
gions of life, is a phenomenon which deſerves to be 
conſidered and accounted for. 

This champion of the reformation was the ſan ad a 
blackſmith, at Putney, in Surrey, where he received all 
his ſlender education, which did not exceed the know» 
ledge. of reading and writing, with ſuch a ſmattering 
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of Latin as qualified him to underſtand his creed and 
pater - noſter. | 
Born in ſuch a humble ſphere of life, it cannot be ſup- 

poſed that Cromwell could owe much to his parents» 

beyond a vigorous and healthful conſtitution. However, 
being poſſetied of a ſtrong natural genius, and conſider- | 

ing travel as the only means left of i improving his under- 1 

ſtanding and enlarging his capacity, as he advanced to- | 

ward manhood, he determined to viſit the continent; 
and, according to ſome, he was firſt retained as clerk, 

or ſecretary, in the Engliſh factory at Antwerp. 

This ſituation being ill ſuited to his aſpiring genius, he 

Joon found an opportunity of changing it for one more 

cCongenial to his views. Two meſſengers from the Guild 
of Our Lady, in the church of St. Botolph, at Boſton, 
defirous to have their former liberal grants and ipdul- 

: gences confirmed by the reigning pope, Julius II. tak- 
ing Antwerp in their way, fell into the company of 
Cromwell; and finding his talents for negociation ſupe- 
rior to their own, readily prevailed on * to accompany 
them to Rome. 

On arriving at that ancient 1 of the world, 
Cromwell's firſt care was to diſcover the weak fide of 
the pontiff's character; and finding him a great epicure, 
he cauſed ſome curious jellies to be made after the Eng- 
- liſh faſhion, and preſented to his holineſs; who was ſo 
. highly gratified with thoſe delicacies, that he immediately 
granted the requeſt of the commiſſioners. It is a truth 
which all ages have exemplified, that to humour the pa- 
lates of ſome men, is the readieſt way to win their 
hearts! | | 
After this tranſaction, an \ interval of doubt and un- 
certainty occurs in Cromwell's life. The chain of 
events is much interrupted ; and we only know that he 
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ſerved under the famous duke of Bourbon, and was at 
the ſacking of Rome, and that he aſſiſted Ruſſe], after- 
wards earl of Bedford, in effecting his eſcape from Bo- 
logna, where he was in danger of being betrayed when 
on a ſecret miſſion ; a piece of ſervice for which Crom- 
well was probably remembered and rewarded at a ſub» 
{equent period. 

On the defeat of 'the French army at Caſtiglioni, our 
adventurer was reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs ; in which 
condition he arrived at the-city of Florence. Here he 
accidentally attracted the notice of Frefcobald, a mer- 
Chant of eminence, who pitying his forlorn ſituation, he 
was embarked in a proper ſhip by the philanthropic 
Florentine, and had ſixteen golden ducats put into his 
pocket for defraying his expences to his own country, 
With pleaſure we record an inſtance of a courtier's gra- 
titude in return : this merchant being afterwards reduced 
to poverty, and viſiting. England to recover ſome out- 
ſtanding debts,” was recognized by Cromwell in his pro- 

tperity, and moſt munificently rewarded. | 

Thus it appears, that the only benefit which our ad- 
venturer derived from foreign travels, was'a more ex- 
tenfive knowledge of mankind; unleſs we add, an ac- 
guaintance with the German, French, and Italian lan- 
guages, which he ſpoke fluently, and wrote correctly. 
With ſuch natural and acquired abilities, however, he 
ſoon recommended himſelf to Wolſey, then in the ze- 
nith'of his power, and in a ſhort time was admitted to a 
confiderable ſhare of 'intimacy with the cardinal, and 
frequently- employed in delicate and important affairs. 
On the diſgrace of his patron, Cromwell behaved with 

a fidelity and gratitude which muſt endear his memory 
to every viruous mind. He flrenuoufly defended him 
from a charge of treaſon ; he omitted no attentions of 


* 
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affęection and reſpect to the proſtrate greatneſs by which 
he himſelf had riſen; and Henry, who ſaw his zeal and, 
abilities, prudently took him into his own ſervice, and 
promoted his intereſt and his fame. 

The diſpute between the king of England and the 
pope having now reached its helats; Cromwell was 
choſen to manage it on the part of his ſovereign. In 
his religious ſentiments he was publicly known to favour 
the coformatina. ; and having already been inſtrumental 
in the demolition of ſome of the convents, the clergy. 
dreaded his acceſſion of power, and traduced him with- 
out mercy. Their inveterate diſlike to the man and his. 
| meaſures proved fatal to themſelves. Cromwell, inſtead. 
of attempting to ſoothe them by compliance, irritated 
and injured them ſtill more, by diſcloſing an important 
ſecret teſpecting their blind devotion to Rome. He had 
difcovered at the papal court, that after the Engliſh 
clergy had taken the oath of allegiance to their fovereign, 
the pope diſpenſed with that part of it which militated 
apainſt his own ufurped rights; ſo that the royal autho- 
rity was abuſcd, and the clergy were un all the 
penalties of a premunire. 

Henry heard this with indignation, till m artful 
Cromwell, favouring his paſſion for power and money, 
pointed out the means of effectually humbling the clergy, 
and of confiſcating their property. In a tranſport of 
Joy he now embraced the new favourite, and taking the 
royal ſignet from his finger, ſent him to the convocation 
then fitting, to declare the pains and penalize which they 
bad incurred. 

The +5 baſin were at t firſt aſtoniſhed at the charge, and 
attempted to deny the fat; but, Cromwell producing 
a copy of the oath which they had taken to the pope at: 
their nnen, they were awed into ſilence, and eager 
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to compound with his majeſty, by tendering a free gift 
of 118,840 pounds. 

The fortune of Cromwell was- inſured by this man- 
cuyre, and he rapidly roſe to the ſummit of power. 
He was ſucceſhvely made a privy councellor, and maſter 
of the jewel-office; clerk of the hanaper, and chancellor 
of the exchequer; principal ſecretary of ſtate, and maſter 
of the rolls; lord keeper of the privy ſeal, and lord 
Cromwell: and, to crown the whole, he was conſtituted 
vicar-general, and vicegerent over all the ſpirituality. 
under the king, who had now aſſumed the title of © Su- 

preme Head of the Church.“ $56 
80 many honours, accumulated by a perſon of fuch 

plebeian origin, could not eſcape envy: in quality of 

vicar-general he was expoſed to obloquy alſo. The 
total fuppreſſion of the monaſteries was a bold and novel 

ſtep; and as the rupture with the pretended repreſenta» 

tive of St. Peter was now complete, while the greater 

part of the nation till profeſſed popery, the danger of 

the man who had placed himſelf in the foremoſt ranks of 

reformation, and been acceſſory to that important revo- 

lution, muſt be obvious to the moſt curſory obſerver. 

Yet Cromwell was not intimidated. by the difficulties 
which ſurrounded him. His goed fenſe extricated him 
from ſome impending dangers, and his ſagacity removed 
others that were evidently approaching. With fuch a 
capricious and fickle maſter, however, it was impoſſible 
to be ſafe. Reaſon may maintain its ground with reaſon; 
but, where paſſion and caprice alone bear ſway, then 
is no tenable poſſeſſion of the mind. The ſpoils of the 
monaſteries gratißed Henry's rapacity, and the offals, 
which he was continually diſtributing among his para- 
ſites, fixed their adherence to a miniſter who had pro- 
vided ſuch a banquet for their entertainment: but the 
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number whom this conduct alienated was not ſmall; and 
both the religion and morals of the king were ſo much 
under the domination of his luſt, that the tenets of one 
day were deemed heretical an the next. 

Thus circumſtanced, Cromwell felt the 3 of 
caution in the exerciſe of his religious powers. He 
began by publiſhing a few articles of faith, eſſentially 
different from the Romiſh ; but not to ſhock the vulgar 
prejudices. too ſtrongly at once, he left ſome tenets 
doubtful, and others he did not touch. | 

His next care, and in this his wiſdom and piety were 
equally conſpicuous, was to publiſh a tranſlation of the 

| Scriptures into Engliſh, a copy of which was directed to 

be placed in every church, for the inſpection of all 
ranks. The- Lord's prayer, the creed, and the deca- 
logue, were likewiſe ordered to be taught in the verna- 
cular tongue. Theſe judicious meaſures menaced the 
ſpeedy extirpation of the Romiſh religion, and its blind 
adherents were conſequently incenſed to madneſs. In- 
ſurrections broke out in different parts of the kingdom; 
the rebels boldly demanded that Cromwell ſhould be 
brought to condign puniſhment, as a ſubverter of the 
laws and religion of the land; but the diſturbances 
being ſpeedily quelled, Henry only anſwered the com- 
plaints of the ihſurgents by heaping freſh honours on 
the head of his miniſter, who was now created earl of 
Eſſex. 4 | 
The tide of proſperity had hitherto flowed ent 
interruption. The earl, ſtudious to prevent a reflux, 


took a precaution which precipitated his fall. 


Henry having loſt his queen Jane Seymour, mother 
of Edward VI. for whom he ſeems to have entertained 
a ſincere affection, turned his thoughts towards a Ger- 
man alliance, Eſſex warmly ſeconded his maſter's views» 


- 
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and brought about a marriage between him and Anne of 


Cleves, who was a proteſtant; in hopes thereby to 
{trengthen his intereſt againſt the popiſh faction, which 
continually menaced him. So uncertain, however, is 


the iilue of human events, that this very circumſtance 


proved his ruin. Anne was perſonally diſagreeable to 
Henry, who had a whimſical and vitiated taſte: he ceaſed 
to cohabit with her, and fixed his roving affections on 
Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk. The 
papiſts, ſeeing this, redoubled their clamours againſt Eſ- 
ſex, and ſome of the biſhops promiſed to procure a di- 
vorce from the princeſs of Cleves, provided he was re» 


moved. Henry, whom no tie of honour or gratitudg 


could bind when his paſſions were concerned, and who 


ſeems to have thought that the proſtituted name of mary 
riage would cover the blackeſt atrocities, gave up his 


favourite, who was arreſted by the duke of Norfolk 
at the council-board, and immediately conveyed to the 
Tower. Seven days after, he was accuſed in the houſe 
of lords, of hereſy and treaſon; but the charges were 
either ſo frivolous, or ſo falſe, that they prudently denied 


him an opportunity of making his defence, and the bill 


of attainder paſſed both houſes, to . a modern phraſe, 
almoſt by acclamation. 

Eſſex, during his confinement, nan himſelf of 
every accuſation in ſome very pathetic letters, which he 
addreſſed to the king; but the die was caſt, and com- 
punction feldom touched the heart of that tyrant. The 
friends of the fallen miniſter, as is too common, imme- 
diately deſerted lim; and his enemies triumphed over 
him with inhuman inſolence. Cranmer, the primate, 


alone maintained his cauſe, though with ineffectual 


zeal; and in the adelity of this great and good man 
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| he met with a recompence for his own attachment to 


Wolſey. 

Eſſex was brought to the block on the 28th of July, 
1540, in the forty-ſecond year of his age. That he 
might not injure his ſon, he avoided all reproaches 


_ againſt his enemies. He prayed fervently for the king, 


and the welfare of his country; and then gave the ſignal 


to the executioner, who, either unſkilful or timid, man- 
pled the unfortunate victim in the moſt ſhocking manner. 


- Eiſex was a ſound politician, a good man, and warmly 
attached to the public welfare; but he committed many 


errors in his miniſterial capacity. In his zeal for the 


new religion, he had introduced the unjuſtifiable mode 


of attainder, in caſes of treaſdn and hereſy; and his ene- 


mies availed themſelves of his own law to condemn him, 


unconvicted and unheard, | | 
In perſon, he was comely; in manners, courteous. 


mie was exempt from all pride or arrogance; and, in his 
| Higheſt exaltation, was eaſy of acceſs, and remarkably 
- affable. His charity was unbounded, and his kindneſs 


1 


5 to his dependants made their ſervices appear like offices 
I Fe of love and gratitude, not the compulſion of Pay 
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Born 1475 Burns at the flake I 5 55. 
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From 14th Edward IF. to ad Mary J. 


1 HAT a religion whoſe diſtinguiſhing character is | 


charity and benevolence, ſhould eyer have been employ- 


HUGH LATIMER» 
ed as an engine of perſecution, is mortifying to thoſe 
who enter into its celeſtial views, and to the ſceptic and 
the infidel furniſhes a weak but plauſible argument 
againſt its authenticity. In theſe days, indeed, when 
bigotry and ſuperſtition are juſtly exploded, it muſt aſto- 
niſh every ſincere Chriſtian to reflect, how it could ever 
have entered into the conception of man, that God 
could be honoured by a flagrant violation of his expreſs 
commands, „ to love one another;” and that the king- 

dom of heaven was to be gained by the perpetration of 
| crimes at which human nature turns pale. Yet it may 
be inſtructive to the riſing generation to know, that in 
former times fires have blazed, and human ſacrifices 
have been offered ups under the name of a religion that 
abjures and abhors them. 4 
Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and Coal all men of 
eminence in learning and ſtation, ſuffered at the take, in 
the ſanguinary reign of the bigoted Mary, and ſealed 
the truth of genuine religion with their blood. We 
have felected the life of the former, as appearing to ap- 
proach neareſt the ſtandard of primitive ſimplicity and 
virtue, and as furniſhing the brighteſt example of ſuf- 
* patience, and of unſhaken fortitude in trial. 

This apoſtolical divine was born at Thurcaſter, in 
Leiceſterſhire, of reputable parents, who, by honeſt in- 
duſtry, remote from affluence, mapu up bx nne 
befides this their only ſon. 

Of the juvenile paſt of Latimer's life, we have no 
particular memorials. He was entered of Cambridge, 

"where he took prieſts? orders, and for ſome time ſnewed 
the utmoſt eagerneſs in defending the tenets of the Ro- 
miſh church, which then began to be attacked, and in 
oppoſi ing the progreſs of what were then deemed here- 
tical 80 This activity and zeal . him the +, 
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office of croſs-bearer at all ſolemnities; an -effice which 
he ſupported with becoming dignity of deportment. 

But fortunately he did not ſtray long in the mazes of 
error. He had a friend of the name of Bilney, who, 
himſelf attached to the doctrines of the reformation, 
and;entertaining a high opinion of Latimer's morals and 
abilities, exerted himſelf to win him over as an aſſociate 
in the ſame cauſe, Latimer, who acted from the pureſt 


Principle, and was open to the conviction of truth when 


his inquiſitive mind had once become ſatisfied of the 
exiſtence of error, ſoon profeſſed himſelf a convert to 
proteſtantiſm; and, having once embraced its rational 
views, he ſupported his belief by public preaching, by 
private exhortation, and by invincible courage, joined 


to the moſt blameleſs life and converſation. 


It was not long, however, before he was ſenſible of 


the danger to which he had expoſed himſelf, and per- 


ſecution began to approach with rapid ſtrides. The 
orthodox clergy, more exaſperated againſt him than if 
be had never been their friend, thought it high time to 
oppoſe bim openly. His opinions were declared here- 


tical in their pulpit harangues; and ſome of their argu- 


ments againſt the innovation which he defended, of 
uſing the Scriptures in Engliſh, however canonical at 
that time, would only raiſe the ſmile of Proper in this 
enlightened age. . 


Notwithſtanding this oppoſition, the 8 party, 


of whom his friend Bilney and himſelf were the leaders, 


gained ground at Cambridge, and ſtruck a panic into 
the dignitaries of that univerſity. Their enemies, find- 
ing arguments ineffectual, had recourſe to authority. 
The dioceſan was applied to; and at laſt a court was 
erected, conſiſting of biſhops and canoniſts, who were 
ommiſhoned to put the laws in force againſt hereſy. 
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Bilney, who was conſidered as the hereſiarch, was obliged 
to recant and bear his faggot; Latimer and others were 
diſmiſſed, with ſome courteous admonitions. Cardinal 
Wolſey himſelf, after ſome private converſation, gave 
him a general licence to preach in all parts of England; 
and he returned to Cambridge, animated with freſh zeal 
to promote the doctrines of the reformation, 

Bilney being ſilenced, Latimer now became the head 
of the party; and having once or twice had the honour 
to preach before the king, at Windſor, his majeſty took 
particular notice of him, which emboldened him to ad- 
dreſs his ſovereign in a nervous and pathetic epiſtle 
againſt the cruel bigotry of the clergy, who had been 
ſanctioned by a royal proclamation. The concluding 
words of his addreſs deſerve to be copied: they are not 
the cold unimpaſſioned language of the head; they How 
ſpontaneouſly from the heart: 

Accept, gracious fovereign, without · diſpleaſures 
what my duty prompted me to write. No pertqnal 
quarrel have I with any man, as God ſhall judge me. 
I have no object but to induce your majeſty to conſider 
welt what kind of perſons you have about you, and the 
ends for which they counſel. If they are not much 
ſlandered, their private intereſt is the rule of their con- 
= duct. God grant your majeſty may ſee through all the 
deligns of evil men, and be equal in all things to the high 
oflice, with which you are intruſted ! But, gracious king, 
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. reflect on yourfelf, reflect on your foul. Think of that 

) day when you muſt give an account of your office, and 
* of the blood that has been ſhed by your ſwerd. * On 
bo which day that your grace may ſtand ſtedfaſt and un- | 
8 abaſhed, clear and ready in your reckoning, and have 
e your pardon ſealed with the blood of our Saviour Chriſt, | 
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is my daily prayer to him who ſuffered for our ſins. The 
ſpirit of God preſerve you!? 
Such was the impreſſive language in which Latimer 


pleaded with his ſovereign. With the effect of his ſoli- 


Citations we are unacquainted; but, it is certain, Henry 
entertained no unfavourable opinion of .him for his 
freedom; and ſoon after, he had an opportunity of re- 


commending himſelf more effectually to the good 


graces of the king, by ſtrenuouſly defending his divorce, 
and maintaining his ſupremacy, in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, where he till continued to exerciſe his 


talents. 


About this time, Cromwell was appearing on the hori- 
zon of court favour, and a fmilarity of principles at- 
tached him to Latimer. The latter was now introduced 
at court, and had a living in Wiltſhire beſtowed on him, 
to which he inſtantly retired, to diſcharge its func— 
tions, regardleſs of the e that opened to him as a 


0 courtier. 


Not fatisfied with a faithful attention to the immediate 
duties of his pariſh, he extended his labours through the 


_ eountry, wherever he found the paſtoral care neglected; 


and his preaching being in a ſtrain familiar, but extremely 
impreſſive, he ſoon acquired great 1 Aa among the 
common people. 


His fame daily ſpreading, and his piety an benevo- 


lence being ſuch as malice could not ſcandalize, nor 
envy diſtort, the orthodox clergy in thoſe parts were ſe- 


riouſly alarmed, and reſolved to circumvent or ſilence 


him. Intending, one Sunday, to preach at Briſtol, a 
mandate was ifſued by the biſhop, prohibitihg any ones 
to mount a pulpit there without his ſpecial licence; and 
though this was only ſecretly aimed againſt Latimer, he 
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immediately ſaw through the motive which dictated the 
injunction, but prudently diſguiſed his feelings. | 

Oppolition ſoon became more public and more viru- 
lent; and calumniators were ſuborned to accuſe him of 
Benn opinions, chiefly by paſſages taken from his 
ſermons. The accuſation was laid before the biſhop of 
London, who cited him to a perſonal appearance before 
him. Latimer, ſenſible that this was an extrajudicial and 
aſſumed authority, appealed to his own ordinary; but 
the primate being prevailed on to ifſue a citation from 
Lambeth, he heiitated not to comply, though it was then 
the depth of winter, and he was labouring under a ſevere 
fit of the ſtone and colic. 

When he arrived in, London, he tao. a court of 
biſhops and canoniſts aſſembled to receive him; but, 


_ Inſtead of being examined as to his doctrines, a paper 


was put into his hands, which he was ordered to ſub- 
ſcribe. Having found that its purport was to profeſs 
his belief in ſome of the moſt abſurd dogmas of the. 
Romiſh church, he refuſed to ſanction it with his name; 
and was then diſmiſſed, with a hope that at the next ap- 
pearance he would be find] in a more compliant tempers 
This farce was acted again and again; but, as he ſtill 


continued inflexible, and even remonſtrated againſt this 


vexatious uſage, the court began to think of proceeding 
to greater ſeverities. 

However, the king being informed of his perilous 
ſituation, probably by the intervention of Cromwell, ſtept 
in and reſcued him from his bigoted enemies. Being 
liberated, he attended at court, and made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on Anne Boleyn by his fimplicity and . apoſtolic - 
manners and appearance, that ſhe warmly joined with 
Cromwell in recommending him to the firſt vacant ſee. 
The king, in this inſtance, did not want much ſolicita- 
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tionz and Latimer was offered the biſliopric of Wor- 
cefier, which he accepted, in 1535. 

Having afſumed the paſtoral office, he was remarkably 
aſhduous in the diſcharge of every part of bis duty: he 
preached, he viſited, he reproved, he exhorted ; and 
without rejecting all the ſuperſtitions of Rome, he ex- 
plained them in ſuch a way as was calculated to facili- 
tate the reception of the Proteſtant doctrines. 

"While thus uſefully and honourably employed in the 
Proper ſphere of his activity, he received a ſummons to 
attend the perliament and convocation. His eloquence 
heing then in great repute, he was called on to og en the 
latter by a Latin oration; but he prudently ed 
launching into the ocean of conteft between the Proteſt- - 
ant and the Popith parties, and in conſequence, eſcaped 
an intended pubiic cenfure, which was directed at the 
primate Cranmer, and himſelf. 

, Anxious to diſcharge tbe functions of a biſhop alone, 
Ke meddled not with ſtate affairs, for which he had nei- 
ther inclination, nor, perhaps, abilities. Certainly, how- 
ever, he had too little policy to be a ſtateſman, and too 


{1 much bluntneſs to be a courtier He could not flatter 


vice, nor ſtoop to baſeneſs; and therefore ſpent no more 
time in London than what was abſolutely requiſite, 
After a two years“ relidence in his dioceſe, he. was 
again ſummoned to London, on parliamentary buſineſs $ 
and ſoon after, preaching a ſermon before the King, in 
which he ad, as uſual, been ſevere againſt the reigning 
vices of the court, he was accuſed of ſedition. With 
the undanated conſciouſneſs of innocence he repelled 
this idle charge, and, in the preſence of his ſovereign 
and his miniſters, profeſſed his want of ambition and 
ability to preach before the court; but, if called upon» 
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claimed the privilege of diſcharging his cedufckence, and 
framing his doctrine according to his audience, 

The firmneſs of his virtue turned the edge of his ac- 
cuſer's malice, and the king diſmiſſed him with tokens of 


regard. 


About this time, Gardinely biſhop of W incheſter, ob- 
taining great influence with Henry, the fix bloody arti- 
cles, as they are called, were framed; the object of which 


was virtually to reſtore the Romiſh religion, though tbe | 


king was as tenacious of his ſupremacy as ever. Thus, 


by the verſatility of his faith, and the violence of his 


temper, both proteſtants and papiſts were alike expoſed 
to deitruction. 

Latimer, being vibe 1 to reconcile thoſe articles to 
his conſcience, thought it wrong to hold communion 
with a church that required them, and immediately re- 
ſigned his biſhopric. I: is related, that when he had 
diveſted himſelf of his epiſcopal robes, he leaped up, 


declaring, “ that he thought himſelf lighter chan ever he 


was before.“ | 
Retiring into the country, his ſole wiſh was to Fw a 
fequeſtered life; but, receiving a violent contuſion by 
the fall of a tree, he was obliged to repair to London 
for medical aſſiſtance; and here he had the mortification 


to find all in confuſion, the popiſh party triumphant, and 


his patron Cromwell in the Tower, whither he was ſoon 
afterwards ſent himſelf, for having ſpoken againſt the ſix 
articles; and during the remainder of Henry's reign he: 


continued in impriſonment. | 
On the acceſſion of Edward VI. a new ſcene opened; 

and the friends of the reformation were not only liberate - 

sd, but received with every mark of affection. Latimer 


was now preſſed to reſume his fotmer biſhopric of Wor- 
caſter, into which an ignorant bigot had been foiſted ; 
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but he excuſed himſelf on account of his age, and pleaded 
his claim to a diſincumbrance from ecclefiaſtic care. 

He now took. up his reſidence at Lambeth-with his 
friend archbithop Cranmer, and chiefly devoted him- 
felf to acts of charity. He had a principal ſhare, how- 
ever, in the compoſition of the homilies, which were 
ſet forth by authority; and occaſionally preached before 
the king. 

On the revolution at court, after the duke of Somer- 
ſet's death, he perambulated the country as a general 
preacher ; a practice which he continued till the acceſſion 
of Mary, when he was with all expedition cited before 
the council. As he paſſed through Smithfield, where 
heretics were uſually burnt, he faid with a cheerful air, 
„This place has long groaned for me.” 

After ſome abuſe from the council, he was committed 
to the Tower a ſecond time, where Cranmer and Ridley 
were ſoon ſent to join him. Their impriſonment for 


ſome months was ſevere; but at laſt they were ſent to 


Oxford, under the care of the lieutenant of the Tower; 
where they were informed that the long-depending con- 


=. troverſy between the papiſts and the proteſtants would 


be finally determined, in a diſputation between the moſt 
eminent divines of both parties. However, when they 
arrived thither, they were all confined in the common 
' priſon; and denied the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. 

In this diſmal ftate, their chief ſolace was prayer and 
meditation; and when the commiſhoners from the con- 


vocation arrived, about a month after, articles were ex. 


hibited for them to ſubſcribe or confute. Having de- 
elined the former, copies were delivered them, and ſepa- 
rate days were fixed when they were publicly to argue 
againſt them. 

The — Latimer, his head palſied with age, nd 


. 
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his hand propped by a ſtaff, with a Bible under his arm, 
briefly profeſſed the articles of his belief, but jocularly 

> obſerved, © that he was as fit to be made governor of 
Calais as to diſpute at his time of life, and under ſuch 
circumſtances,” The arguments uſed by the more 
vouthful champions, Cranmer and Ridley, were over- 
ruled by the inſolence of authority, and treated with 
contempt. | 

The three, biſhops, after ſixteen months? cloſe con- 
finement, till- the pope's authority could be completely 
reſtored, were again brought, not to trial, but to con- 
demnation. Cranmer was cajoled into a recantation, 
and thus had a few bitter months added to his life; but 
he atoned in the laſt ſcene for that 1nſtgnce of infirmity. 

Latimer and Ridley were ſentenced to the ſtake, and 
foon after carried to execution, 

The ſcene of this dreadful rragedy x was oppoſite Ba- 
liol college. The ſpectators burſt into tears, when they 
faw men, venerable for age, dignity, and worth, about 
to ſuffer ſuch a horrid death. Latimer appeared in a 
ſhrond prepared for the purpoſe, and eyed the pile which 

was to conſume him, with the confidence of immortal 
Joy. Being faſtened to a ſtake with an iron chain, a 
faggot ready kindled was laid at Ridley's feet, on which 
Latimer exclaimed, “Be of good comfort maſter Ridley, 
and play the man: we ſhall this day light ſuch a candle 
in England, as I hope, by God's grace, will never be 
put out.” Then recommending his ſoul to the Al- 
mighty, the flames quickly cloſed on him, and he paſſed 
through this fiery ordeal to eternal bliſs. Ridley was. 
much longer in torture, but ſupported the fortitude of a 
Chriſtian martyr to the laſt, 

| Of characters ſo ſeverely tr ied, and ſo greatly victo- 
rious, it is impoſſible to ſpeak in adequate terms. The 
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honeſt heart feels what no language can expreſs. For 
piety, charity, humility,and exemplary manners, they 
were both alike diſtinguiſhed. Their labours were all 
calculated to promote the cauſe of true religion and 
practical morality, to make men good and happy here, 


and ripen them for eternal bliis hereafter, 
A 


IX. SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


| #2 Born about 1477.—Dicd 1557. 
Frem 16th 33 IF. to 4th Mary F 


3; 8 cloſe of the fifteenth century was pregnant with 
many great events, and produced ſome of the moſt ex- 
traordinary characters for enterprize that ever graced 
the annals of fame. Columbus diſcovered a new con- 
tinent, and Di Gama laid open. the precious treaſures of 
the Eaſt. Henry VII, to whom the former had offered 
his ſervices, through the medium of his brother, was 
either too incredulous or too penurious to diſcern and 
feize the mighty project; but, when he, at lengtb, be- 
came ſenfible of what his narrow policy had loſt, ambi- 
tion or curioſity rouſed him to participate in the honours 
and advantages of Columbus's diſcoveries, although he 
could no longer claim them by an original title. | 
The patronage of a king will always elicit enterprize; 
and no country is ſo barren in genius and talents as not 
5 to poſſeſs ſome aſpiring minds, to which royal counte- 
nance and encouragement can impart an enthuſiaſm to 
dare and ſuffer. 
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© Sebaſtian Cabot was born at Briſtol, about 1477. His 
father was a native of Venice; and made it his firſt care 
to educate his ſon in thoſe branches of marine and ma- 
thematical ſcience, to which commerce had then given 
celebrity and value. Before Sebaſtian was twenty years 
of age, he had performed ſeveral voyages; and, by 
thus adding practice to theory, he became early eminent 
in the nautical profeſſion. | 
The firſt voyage of importance, however, on which 
Sebaſtian was engaged, ſeems to have been that made by 
his father John, who had obtained a joint commiſſion 
with his fon from Henry VII. for the diſcovery of a 
north-weſt paſſage to India, the favourite object of 
Columbus; whofe glorious career the king was then 
deſirous that his ſubje&s ſhould emulate or excel. The 
two Cabots ſailed from Briſtol in the ſpring of 1494, and 
purſuing their courſe with favourable gales, on the twenty- 
fourth of ſune ſaw Newfoundland,” to which they gave 
the name of Prima Viſta, or Firſt Seen. Landing on 
ſmall iſland on this coaſt, they gave it the appellation of 
St. John's, from its diſcovery on the day- dedicated to 
St. John the Baptiſt. This iſland proved to be barren 3 
but the furrounding ſeas teemed with fiſh.. The natives 
were clothed in ſkins, and armed with bows, arrows. 
pikes, wooden clubs, darts, and flings. The naviga- 
tors returned to England with three of thole ſavages on 
board, made a report of their diſcoveries, and met with 
a gracious reception from their delighted prince. | 
Cabot, the father, dying ſoon after, a freſh patent was 
granted to his ſon Sebaſtian, to proceed again in queſt of 
new diſcoveries : he accordingly fet fail on the fourth of 
May, 1497, before Columbus had commenced his third 
Yoyage. | He ſailed as high as 67 deg. 30! min. north la- 
— D ; 
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titude, from whence ſhaping his courſe foutherly, he 
came down to 56 deg. after which he explored the whole 
coaſt of North America, as low as 38 deg. This part of 
the continent, he expreſsly ſays, was afterwards named 


Florida. His proviſions beginning to be exhauſted, he 


found it expedient to fail back; and, firſt touching at 
Newfoundland, returned to England with a full cargo of 
the productions of the countries which he had viſited, 
It is probable that Sebaſtian made ſeveral ſubſequent 
voyages to complete his ſurvey of the coaſt of New- 
foundland. A chart of his diſcoveries, drawn by him- 
ſelf, with his effigies annexed, was hung up as a curiobty 
In the private gallery at Whitehall. 

Purchas, with the laudable partiality of a man who 
feels for the honour of his country, expreſſes ſome in- 
dignation, that the new weſtern world ſhould be named 
America, when in fact Cabot had diſcovered that con- 


tinent before Americus Veſputius, or even Columbus 


himſelf. | ; 

Newfoundland, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, was cer- 
lab the firſt of our plantations; and the ſpirit of en- 
terprize to which the diſcoveries of Cabot gave riſe, 
naturally paved the way to the ſubſequent naval power, 
the commerce, and the glory, of the Britiſh nation. 

While Spain was enervated and rendered indolent by the 
\ riches poured into her lap from the diſcoveries of Co- 
lumbus, it was the happier fate of England to ſecure 
ſuch a ſoil and climate as gave a new ſtimulus to exer- 
non, aud rendered her enterprizing ſons ſtill more hardy 
and more brave. 

Of the hiſtory of a man who, without doubt, firſt diſ- 
covered the continent of America, every trace muſt be 
Intereſting to a Briton. But, for the ſpace of twenty 
years of his life, no veſtiges of his labours are on re» 
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cord. In the eighth year of Henry VIII. he again ap- 
pears on the ſtage; and was then, through the intereſt or 
Sir Thomas Pert, vice-admiral of England, furniſhed 
with a good ſhip of the king's, to proſecute feſh diſco- 
veries. It ſeems, he had by this time altered his plan, and 
his intention was to fail by the ſouth to the Eaſt Indies. 
For this purpoſe he proceeded to Braſil; but, failing in 
the grand deſign of his voyage, he ſhaped his courſe for 
St. Domingo and Porto Rico; and, after carrying on 
ſome traffic there, returned to England; without much 
Increaſing, however, his reputation by this expedition. 
Diſappointed, and probably neglected in conſequence 
of his failure, he left his native country, and entered into 
the ſervice of Spain, in which he roſe to the higheſt rank, 
and fignalized himſelf in many hazardous attempts, to 
promote the views of his employers. Fortune, however, 
frowned upon him once more. In an intended voyage 
to the Moluccas, through the ſtraits of Magellan, his 
men became mutinous, and his proje& was thereby fruſ- 
trated, He, however, failed up the rivers Plata and 
Paraguay, built ſeveral forts, and diſcovered and reduced 
a rich and fertile tract of country, under the dominion 
of Spain, After ſpending five years in America, he re- 
turned in chagrin to the former country, where he met 
with but a cold reception. 

Theſe circumſtances, probably, conſpired to make 
him anxious for reviſiting his native land; and about the 
latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. we find h b 
ſettled again at Briſtol. 

A ſpirit of maritime adventure W by this time 
to be diffuſed through England, Cabot, in 1552, was 
ative in a ſpeculation to fit out ſhips for diſcovering 
the northern parts of the globe, and thereby to explore 
new ſcenes of action, and open new channels of com- 
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merce. 'This expedition took place under the patronage 
of government, and was the firſt voyage ever made to 
Ruſha; a voyage which laid the foundation of the inter- 
cCourſe that has ſince ſubſiſted, to the mutual profit of 

both nations. Upon this firſt 3 a Ruſſian Com- 
pany was formed; of which Cabot Was conſtituted 
governor for life. | | 

After an active life, ſpent in n honourable to 
himſelf, and uſeful to his country and to mankind, he 
died in a very advanced age; and retained his cheerfulneſs 
of temper and urbanity of manners to the laſt. Though 
his nautical fame is certainly inferior to that which is 
juſtly aſcribed to Columbus, his claims, as an original 
diſcoverer, are yet far ſuperior to thoſe of Americus 
Veſputius. But fortune, influenced, in this caſe, by 
chance or caprice, has given the latter a celebrity which 
is neither equitable nor juſt. Thus one man frequently 
earns the palm, while another carries away the prize. | 

It has been oblerved that Cabot was the firſt mariner 
who noticed the variation of the magnetic needle, ſo 
important in the ſcience of navigation; but, although this 
may be the fact, it muſt have occurred antecedently to 
the firſt voyage of Columbus; as all the hiſtorians of his 
adventurous enterprize agree, that this phenomenon, 
which has never yet been ſatisfactorily explained, greatly 
perplexed and. aſtoniſhed that ſpirited navigator, n 
the unknown ſeas which he was traverſing. 
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X. JOHN JEWELL, 
BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Born t522,—Died 1571. 


From 1 515 Henry VIII. to 13th Elizabeth, 


. purity of manners, l of life, and well. ned 
zeal in defence of the proteſtant cauſe, Dr. John Jewell 
furniſhes an amiable example, which deſerves to be 
handed down, to poſterity both as an incentive and a 
pattern. His works alſo on polemical theology, at a 
time when this ſpecies of writing had its utility and its 
praiſe, ſtill rank him high among the champions of re- 
ligious liberty, and the learned apologiſts for a a fem 
from the church of Rome. 

This eminent divine was deſcended from an ancient 
family in Devonſhire, and was born at the village of 
Buden in that county. He received the firſt rudtments 
of clafſical learning under his maternal uncle, a reſpect- 
able clergyman: and paſſing ſucceſſively through the 

ſchools at Branton, South Mokon, and Barnſtaple, where 
his progreſs muſt have been conſiderable, though the 
little incidents of his puerile days are unrecorded, before 
he had attained the age of fourteen he was entered of 
Merton college, in-the univerſity. of Oxford. 

His firſt tutor was a man of no literary eminence, and 
rather inimical to the doctrines of the reformation. At 
the period when the intellectual powers begin to expand, 
principles generally fink deep; and had not this promiſe 

ing youth been ſoon after committed to the care of an- 
other gentleman, in every reſpect the reverſe of his 
former tutor, it is poſſible that amen have 
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loſt one of its ableſt defenders, and moſt exemplary orna- 
ments, by the deleterious opinions of his academic guide. 
| Having, however, imbibed the tenets of the reformed 
religion, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his aptitude for 
learning, and his alliduity in its acquiſition, he removed 
to Corpus Chriſti college, where he was choſen ſcholar ; 
and. purſued his theological ſtudies with ſuch ardour, 
that he became almoſt wholly abſorbed by them. It is 
recorded of him, that he read from four in the morning 
till ten at night, almoſt regardleſs of the calls of nature 
by which indefatigable perſeverance. he acquired a moſt 
extenfive fund of knowledge, but at the expence of his 
health, an object of ſo much importance to maintain 
and ſecure, that youth ſhould never overlook its value, 
either in their thirſt for innocent pleaſure, or even the 
laudable ambition of literary acquirements. In conſe- 
quence of neglecting a cold, he contracted a lameneſs 
which attended him to the grave; and in other reſpects 
he had ſapped his conſtitution, before He reached the 
prime of life. 

His abilities, however, were ſo 8 and his 
virtues ſo great, that he commenced tutor with general 
. applauſe, and initiated many in the doctrines of the re- 
formation. Being afterwards choſen profeffor of rheto- 
ric in his college, he read lectures with diſtinguiſhed 
reputation, and daily added to his celebrity and his influ- 
ence. So eſtimable, too, was his moral character, that 
the dean, a rigid papiſt, uſed to exclaim, „I ſhould 
love thee, Jewell, if thou wert not a Zuinglian. In thy 
faith J hold thee to be a heretic, but in thy life thou art 
an angel“ “ f 

When Edward VI. mounted the throne, Mr. Jewell 
wade a public profeſſion of his principles, and contract- 
ad an inumate friendſhip with Peter Martyr, the divinity» 
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profeſſor of the univerfity, On proceeding bachelor in 
divinity, he preached an excellent Latin ſermon in de- 
fence of the proteſtant doctrine, and ſedulouſly attended 
to his paſtoral duty at Sunningwell, in Berks, of which 
he was rector, whither he regularly walked every Sun- 
day, notwithſtanding his painful lameneſs. 

The ſhort reign of Edward, and the bigotry of his 
ſucceſſor, Mary, ſoon expoſed Mr. Jewell to all the rage 
of perſecution. The fellows of his own college loſt no 
time in expelling him for hereſy ; but the univerſity, out 
of reſet to his abilities, or, as others ſay, with a deſign 
to entrap him, appointed him to draw up and deliver its 
congratulatory addreſs on the queen's acceſſion. The ad- 
dreſs, however, was compoſed with ſuch felicity of matter 
and expreſſion, that it not only paſſed without cenſure, 
but was favourably received by all parties. 

Unwilling to quit the ſcene of his honourable labours, 
he withdrew to Broadgate-hall, now Pembroke col- 
lege, where he continued his lectures; but, popery 
being re-eſtabliſhed, and his life in danger, he was 
drawn into a compulſive fignature of tenets which his 

heart and reaſon abjured. His enemies ſo well knew the 

 Inefficacy of his ſubſcription, that they determined to 
deliver him up to Bonner, the grand inquiſitor but he | 

avoided tbeir vigilance ; and, taking a bye-road towards Ml 
London by night, walked till he was quite exhauſted, © 

and obliged to lie down upon the ground. In this ſitu- 

ation he was providentially found by a benevolent Swiſs, 

who had formerly been in the ſervice of biſhop Latimer, 
and who conducted lim to the houſe of a lady, where he 
met with a hoſpitable reception, and by whom he was 
afterwards privately conveyed to London. | 

The zeal 'and friendſhip of fir Nicholas Thidgwibytold 
furniſhed him with means of reachiog the continent, 
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where he immediately joined his former aſſociate, Peter 
Martyr, who had preceded him; and with that learned 
divine ſettled firſt at Straſburgh, 5 afterwards at Zurich, 
where profeſſion of the reformed religion was neither 
criminal nor dangerous. The ſociety which they kept 
was diſtinguiſhed for erudition, and zeal for proteſtantiſn 
and their ſituation was not uncomfortable; but. on the 
jay ful news of Elizabeth's acceſſion, Dr. Jewell returned 
to his native land, where his fame and reputation had ſuf- 
fered no diminution by his voluntary exile, but rather 
gained an ample increaſe. In conſequence of this, he 
was particularly favoured by the queen, and ſoon after 
his return appointed one of the ſixteen Proteſtant divines- 
to hold a diſputation in Weſtminſter Abbey, againſt the 
champions of popery. 

The tide of preferment now flowed on apace, and in 
quick ſucceſſion he roſe to ſeveral dignities, which were 
ſoon after crowned by his elevation to the mitre. In 
1559 he was conſecrated biſhop of Saliſbury ; and never- 
were eccleſiaſtical rank and emolument more judicioully. 
beſtowed. Dr. Jewell, in the moſt critical times, had 
ſhewn his attachment to the reformation ; he had enforced 
its doctrines both by his eloquence and his writings, and: 
he had adorned them by his blameleſs lite and exemplary 
converſation. | 
The Papifts, however, though often confuted, were 
not to be confounded, The more abſurd any tenets are, 
the ſtronger hold they take on minds of a certain caſt, 
The feeble intelle& is dazzled by what it cannot com- 
prehend : and it regards the delufions of plauſible de- 
ſigning men as the ſacred myſteries of religion. On this 
account the biſhop of Saliſbury found it neeeſſary to 
be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, in order to trace 
and diſconcert the ſchemes, and to break through the 
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ſnares, of an inſidious and domineering party. He im- 
peached ſome of the leading dogmas of the Romiſh 
church, and challenged the whole world to defend them; 
but the Papiſts, though they did not altogether decline the 
controverſy, knew too well the diſadvantageous ground 
on which they now ſtood, to enter the liſts with him in 
public. 1 | ; 

The biſhop, encouraged by ſackefa and eee | 
by the preſeat aſpect of affairs, publiſhed. his famous 
& Apology for the Church of Evgland;”” a work which 
was tranflated into all the modern languages of Europe, 
and even into Greek; a work that, in its day, did more 
ſervice to the cauſe of the reformation, and more injury 
to popery, than almoſt any other that can be named, or 
put in competition with it; a work that ſtill deſerves to 
be read by every member of the church of England; 
and, in ſhort, by every Proteſtant who wiſhes to know 
the foundation of the principles | which he profeſſes to 
believe and follow. | 

But Dr. Jewell was not only celebrated as an able des 
fender of the proteſtant faith, but he carried a ſpirit of re- 
form into every eccleſiaſtical department within the ſphere 
of his juriſdiction. He corrected clerical abuſes; he pu- 
rified the courts, and made them inſtruments of utility, | 
inſtead of engines to oppreflion- 

While engaged in ſuch truly honourable public pur= 
ſuits, and in an unwearied application to private ſtudies, 
he began to feel the ſtrengih of his body unequal to the 
vigour of his mind; yet no perſuaßon of friends, no, 
al ider warnings of the danger which he incurred, 
could prevail on him to relax inte the leaſt indulgence 
to himſelf. He per fiſted-m his uſual practice of riling at 
four in the morning; at five he called his family ta 
prayers; at fix he attended, the public worſhip in e 
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cathedral; and the remainder of the morning he devoted 
to ſtudy. Some part ef the afternoon was taken up in 
public audiences, and the tranſaction of buſineſs ; at nine 
in the evening he examined his ſervants how they had 
ſpent the day, and afterwards joined with them in family 
devotion. From this time till midnight he withdrew to 
his ſtudy ; and even when at laſt he was diſpoſed to in- 
dulge nature in repoſe, one of his chaplains generally 
read to him till he fell afleep. 

A life fo watchful, ſo laborious, without any res 
laxation, except the chavge from one engagement to 
another; without any recreation, except at moderate 
and haſty meals; could not fail to haſten the advances 
of mortality, and to abridge the number of, his days. 
But, if living be eſtimated by action, Dr. Jewell may be 
ſaid to have reached longevity. Except very, few. hours 
dedicated fo ſleep, his duration might be ſaid to be wholly 
Efe; and even when the monitions of his approaching 
End could no longer be diſregarded, it was his conſtant 
obſervation, ** that a biſhop ſhould die preaching.” 

His ſenſe of the epiſcopal duty was undoubtedly. very 
ſtrong ; and it may be faid almoſt literally, that he died at 
his poſt. © Having promiſed to preach at a church in his 
dioceſe, he ſet out, when evidently labouring under a 
ſevere illneſs, regardleſs of the impending danger. He 
preached his laſt ſermon, but with difficulty; and ſoon 
after reſigned his immaculaje foul into the hands of him 
who gave it, at Munkton Farley, and was buried in the 
choir of Saliſbury cathedral. 

The character of this primitive biſhop will be beſt ſeen 
in his life and manners; but every particular reſpecting 
ſuch a worthy man cannot fail to be intereſting. In his 

perſon he was thin and ſpare, the effect, probably, of 
his intenſe application to ſtudy ; in temper he was Plea- 
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fant and affable, modeſt and meek; in his morals he was 


pious and charitable ; and, after he became a biſhop, he 
ſeems to have made as near approaches to the ſtandard of 
Chriſtian perfection, as the weakneſs of human nature 
will permit. He was gifted with a very tenacious me- 


'mory, which he had improved to an extraordinary degree 


by art; ſo that he could exactly repeat whatever he 
wrote, after a fingle reading. This uſeful art, he ap- 


pears to have been capable of communicating to others. 


Of his ſkill in languages and his immenſe erudition he 

has left ſufficient teſtimonies in his writings ; which, as 

far as they were practical, received an inſtructive and 
perſuaſive comment from his life, 


XT. SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, 
Bioẽrn 1579. Died 1579. 
From 10th Henry VIII. to 2 1/½ Zliasberb. 


8 the age of Elzabeth, our commerce began to ex- 


pand itſelf to the remoteſt parts of the world, and the 


character of a merchant to become as truly reſpectable, 
as in the eye of reaſon, and the ſcale of utllity, it cer- 
tainly deſerves to be. The national opulence of Britain, 
her conſequence, and her glory, ariſe neither from the 
peculiar fertility of the ſoil, the extent of the territory, 

nor the number of inhabitants; in all which reſpects ſhe 
is excelled or rivalled by her neighbours; but from her 
ſhipping, manufactures, and trade, from the ſpirit of 
enterprize that actuates her capitaliſts, from the induſtry 


and {kill ef her artiſts, and from the {kill and reſolution 
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of her ſeamen, which have carried the Britiſh flag, either 
to enrich or aggrandize their country, wherever winds 
blow, or ocean rolls. | 

But among all the mercantile characters who wn paſt or 
preſent times have done honour to their native land, or 
immortalized their memory by laudable and benevolent 
actions, THERE ARE NONE that can be put in competition 
with GRESHAM; a man, who will be remembered 
with-gratitude, while the city of London ſhall remain the 
emporium of nations, and while extenſive commercial 
knowledge, combined with a love of ſcience, ſhall merit 
eſteem and reputation upon earth. 
Thomas Greſham was deſcended of an ancient faintly 
in Norfolk, ſeveral of which had borne the honour of 
knighthood, and amopg the reſt his father fir Richard, 
who was ſheriff of London in 1537, and much employed 
by Henry VIII. in his foreign contracts and negotiations. 
He had two ſons, the elder of whom, though bred to 
his father's buſineſs, accompanied the protector Somer- 
ſet, in his expedition to Scotland, and was knighted by 
him in the field of battle at Muſſelborough; but died in 
the reign of queen Mary. The younger, the ſubje& of 
the preſent memoirs, was alſo bound very early to the 
trade of a mercer; but it appears probable that this was 
only to initiate him in a general knowledge of butineſs ; 
for neither his birth nor his fortune required that he 
ſhould, for any length of time, ſubmit to the drudgery of 
à counter. | 1 

It is to be lamented, however, that we can ſcarcely 
recover one particular of this celebrated merchant's early 
life. It is certain that he received a claflical education; 
and, notwithſtanding his -apprenticeſhip, we find him 
paſſing ſome years at Caivs college, Cambridge, under its 
great founder Dr. Caius, who, in compliment to the learn» 
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ing and proficiency of his pupil, calls him 6 Mercatos 
Doctiſſimus,“ or the very learned merchant. 


But, though the higher departments of trade are by no 
means incompatible with the greateſt advances in learn- 


ing, Greſham's deſtination in life, much for his intereſt 


and credit, being early fixed by paternal ſolicitude, he 
ſoon engaged in active commerce, which put an end, in 
a great meaſure, to his literary purſuits, although not to 
his zeal in the cauſe of learning. He was made free of 
the Mercers' company, and about the ſame time married 


the widow of a gentleman by the name of Reade. 


On the demiſe of his father, who had been the king's 
agent at Antwerp, another perſon was appointed to that 
office; but, either from his wanting abilities or integrity, 
he involved his ſovereign in conſiderable dithculties; 
and young Greſham, being conſulted on the mode of 
extricating his majeſty from the preſſure of certain pecu- 
niary engagements, gave ſuch u ſhrewd and ſatisfactory 
opinion, that he was immediately authorized to carry his 
own ideas into execution, and removed to Antwerp way 
his family, in quality of royal agent. 

Here he ſoon found himſelf involved in a buſineſs of 
great intricacy, arifing from the want of prompt reſpon- 


- ſibility in his government; the fertility of his invention, 


however, enabled him to accompliſh the object in view 
with honour to himſelf, and advantage to his employer.“ 
Having diſcovered: the ſelfiſh and intriguing diſpofition 
of the 'F lemings, he counteradted it in the molt effectual 


manner for the ſervice of his country and raiſed the SY 
reputation of England to ſuch an unuſual pitch, that he 


conld with facility borrow money on equitable terms, 
either on account of government, or by his on private 
credit. He turned the balance of trade wholly in favour 
of England, and ſo raiſed the courſe of exchange, that 
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money flowed apace into his native country, which had 
been exhauſted before, and was even deeply in debt to 
the citizens of Antwerp. 

However, on the acceſſion of queen Mary, he was 
removed from his appointment ; but not before he had 
obtained fufficient grants from his late royal maſter to 
enable him to live with credit in the ſtyle of a private 
gentleman. In a patent, ſettling a penſion on him and 
his heirs for ever, {ſigned only three weeks before 
Edward's death, among other honourable expreſſions 
are theſe words, © You ſhall know that you have ſerved 

a king.” 

During the reign of Mary he was rather a petitioner 
for juſtice, than an object of favour ; but when Elizabeth 
aſcended the throne, and merit was confident of royal 
regard, he was among the firſt citizens of London that 
experienced her diſcriminating attention. She employed 
him to furniſh the arſenals with arms, and ſoon after 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and made 
him her agent in foreign parts. 

Among his fellow-citizens his credit, at this period, 
* arrived at a very high pitch; and in order more en- 
tirely to eſtabliſh his connections among them, he built 
a ſpacious houſe on the weſt fide of Biſhopſgate ſtreet, 
afterwards called Greſham College, where he lived in a 
Kyle becoming his character, opulence, and ſtation. 

But that proſperity which had hitherto been his con- 
ſtant attention with little variation, was now inter- 

rupted by the ſevereſt domeſtic calamity. He had an 
only ſon named Richard, about ſixteen years of age: his 
toils and his cares were all probably directed to ſecure 
the fortune, and to promote the welfare of this object of 
his fondeſt affection; but he was deprived of this his 
only ſolace, his ſon and his heir, in the very opening 
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bloom of youth, before it was poſſible that his virtues 
could be developed, or his faults, if he poſſeſſed any, 
could diminiſh the anguiſh of a parent's ſorrow. 

Being now deſtitute of a natural repreſentative, he 
began to embrace and adopt the public. - The ſtrong 
ties, which bound him to his offspring, being for ever 
diſſolved, with the dignity of a man, who ſtill wiſhed to 
perpetuate his name by. honourable ſervice, he turned 

his thoughts to the welfare of his fellow citizens, among 
hom he lived highly reſpected and beloved. 

The merchants of London had hitherto met to tranſact 
buſineſs in the open air in Lombard-ſtreet, ſubje& to all 
the inclemencies of the weather; and he conceived that 
he could not more eſſentially ſerve them, than by erect- 
ing an Exchange for their uſe, on the plan of the Bourſe 
at Antwerp. Animated with this liberal idea, he only 
requeſted the corporation to aſſign him over an eligible 
ſpot of ground for the purpoſe, and he promiſed to erect 
the edifice at his own expence. It was impoſſible that 
an offer of ſuch a diſintereſted nature could be confidered 
with indifference. The citizens aſſigned him the ſite of 
eighty houſes in Cornhill, which were pulled down ; and 
on the ſeventh of June, 1567, fir Thomas laid the firſt 
ſtone of the Exchange; which was raiſed with ſuch ex- 
traordinary diligence, that it was completed before 
Chriſtmas, | ! | 

When the fabric was fit for uſe, and the ſhops within 

its precincts opened, Elizabeth, attended by Her cour- 
tiers, made a proceſſig ſped; it ; and being highly 
gratified with the s and taſte of her ſubje& 
and agent, ſhe ordered a herald, by ſound of trumpet, 
to proclaim it the RoYAL EXCHANGE an mann 
which ſhe deſired it might ever eds retain. 


This ſtructure, however, though ſufficiently ſplendid 
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and capacious for that period, was by no means equal in 
grandeur to the preſent. The dreadful fire in London; 
in 1666, conſumed it with numerous other public and 
private buildings; and out of its aſhes roſe the preſent 
pile, which was finiſhed at the joint expence of the city 
you the mercers' company. at the coſt of $0,000Ek 

It is impoſſible to do adequate juſtice in a general 
work, to the patriotic exe:tions of fir Thomas Greſham, 
either in the ſervice of his ſovereign, or of his fellow- 
citizens. Phi'ip II. having, in te rage of diſappoint- 
ment, prohibited all commerce in Flanders with the 
Engliſh, Cecil, then Secretary of State, found it ex- 
pedient to conſult fir Thomas on the probable conſe- 
quences of this meaſure, and the beſt means of .coun- 
teracting its effects. His advice appeared ſo judicious, 
that it was immediately adopted, and proved ſo ſalutary, 
that the machinations of the enemy were converted to 
their own injury and diſappointment. At his inſtiga- 
tion, government not only averted the danger of a re- 
ſtriction on the Engliſh trade, but concerted means of 
being more eſſentially independent on foreign nations. 
Till this period all loans had been negotiated an the con- 
tinent; a circumſtance by which this country was im- 
Poveriſhed, and aliens were enriched. A new ſcene, 
however, was now opened; it was determined to try 
raiſing of money on the merchaat adventurers in Lon- 
dos; and though, at firſt, from the novelty of the plan, 
and the general ignorance of the monied men, it met 
I x: with a very cool reception, yet by the intereſt of Gre- 

"ſham it was at laſt carried into full execution; and thus a 
revolution in the financial operations of. the govern- 
ment was effected, at once tending to enſure its ſtability, | 

and to promote the intereſt of the ſubject. 
The prudent W adopted at this ad rey? 
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dered a foreign agent no longer neceſſary for money ne- 
gotiations, and fir Thomas Greſham was ſuperſeded by 
his own public-ſpirited defigns : biit Elizabeth, who was 
not inſenſible to his diſtinguiſhed merit, immediately 
joined him in an honourable commiſſion with the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop.of London, and ſome 


lords of the council, who were uſually appointed aſſiſt- 


ants to the lord mayor in the government of the city, 


during her en 8 peu an ue her 
dominions. 


A life ſo full of a&ivity as fir Thomas Grethan's A 


was not likely to leave much ſpace for indulgence and 
ſequeſtration ; the mercantile world was not only the 
ſcene of his occupation, but of his pleaſure: he loved the 
ſociety of men whole views had been enlarged by com- 


merce, and was never more happy than on his favourite | 


Exchange yet as years came on, he found ſome relaxa- 
tion neceſſary, and therefore purchaſed an eſtate at 


Oſterley, where he built a magnificent ſeat, for his occa- 
ſional retreat from the cares of buſineſs and the buſtle | 


of the capital. 1 4E n 


But his very hours of amuſement were hot ſpent in 
vain. A vigorous mind from every object elicits ſome 
improvement; a benevolent heart is never removed from 

the ſphere of its exertions. He erected paper, dil, and 
corn mills in its park at Ofterley, which at once filled 


up the leiſure of the proprietor by ſuperintendance, and 


furniſlied conſtant employment to various deſeriptions of 
_ artificers and labourers, who depended on him for their 


daily bread. At this ſeat queen Elizabeth viſited the 
« Royal Merchant,“ as he üſed to be called; and was 
magnificeptiy entertained. Her wajeſty, however, point⸗ 
Ing « out an hs ee in the Court before the houſe, 
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which ſhe ſaid would look better, if divided; * Thomas, 
anxious to ſhew his reſpect for his ſovereign's taſte, 
Privately ſent to London for workmen; and when the 
Aueen roſe next morning, ſhe was aftonifhed to find 
ther ſuggeſtion completely carried into execution. * 
We have already mentioned that this opulent and 
Worthy citizen had the misfortune to loſe his only ſon, 


* And that Providence had intercepted the means of per- 


Petuating his name, except by his own noble and 
n actions. The Exchange alone would have 
gbeſcued his memory from oblivion; but ſo rapidly had 
Mis fortune accumulated by his conſummate judgment in 
- nercantile tranſactions, that he began to project new 
Achemes of beneficence to his tellow-citizens and to 
8 

The city of London 883 no eſtabliſhment expreſaly 


| Rings to the liberal ſciences, and the merchants of his 


dime, from want of education, being commonly obſtinate 
and prejudiced, as fir Thomas had witneſſed on many 
Hecaſions in his intercourſes with them; he reflected that 
te could not more effectually promote their welfare and 
their credit, than by converting his manſion-Houſe in 
Biſhopleate-ſtreet into a college, and endowing it with | 
- Jufficient revenues for profeſſors in the ſeven ſciences, 
divinity, law, phyſic, aſtronomy, geometry, muſic, and 
rhetoric. In this be followed. the plan of academic infti- 
cutionʒ though it cannot be denied that lectures adapted 
40 the local circumſtances of the great emporium of the 
mord, would mo be more defirable and beneficial. _ 
No ſooner, however, was this generous deſign di- 
8 than the ruling men in the univerſity of Cam- 
8 42 made ule: of every argument to induce him to 
. folk Ration Tor, the pre- 


the laſt hours of life than 
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be naturally expected that he would rather found a col- 


lege there than in Oxford; and they expatiated on the 
danger of affecting the intereſts of the two eſtabliſhed | 
univerſities, by raiſing rival inſtitutions in London. His 


partiality for Cambridge was no doubt ſtrong, but it was 


ſtill ſtronger in favour of the metropolis. He perſe- 
vered, therefore, in his firſt intention; and on the 20th. | 8 
of May, 1575, executed a deed of ſettlement, by which, 


after the demife of his lady, ſhould ſhe happen to ſure 
vive him, his town-houſe was to be converted into a 
college, and ſufficient revenues were ene 0 the 
ſupport of the profeitors. 


Having given to his propoſed inſtitution all the Kabi- | 


lity which legal ſanctions could confer, and bequeathed 


by will conſiderable ſums to feveral private and pub 
lic charities, particularly the hoſpitals ; like à man who” 
had performed an honourable part in life, and was 
ambitious to benefit the world when he was called from 
this tranſitory ſcene; he began to court retirement, and 
that tranquillity which is beſt ſuited to decliuing age. 
he peaceful enjoyment of 


And few had more claims to 


r Thomas Greſham. His 
fortune was ſo ample as to preclude every anxious care, 


and the reflection on the long ſeries of pious and bene- 
volent actions, which he had performed, muſt have re- 
galed his mind with the ſolace of conſcious worth. Be- 


loved and reſpected, he enjoyed the ſmiles of deſerved 
friend{hip and the homage of the public; and had his 


days been protracted to a much longer period; i is pro- 
bable from his diſpoſition and his conduct, that the laſt 
would have ſtill been more honourable than the former. 


But in four years aſter he had adjuſted nis worldly 


affairs in a manner which will ever reflect luſtre on his 
name, he was ſeized with a * apoplexy in his own . 
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Houſe, immediately on his return from the Exchange; 
and falling es” down, all ng ant to reſtore him 
proved ineffectual. 8 

His obſequies were. Form in a publie and 9 10 
manner, worthy the reſpect due to ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
Citizen : and his charitable deeds may be ſaid to have 
owed him to the grave; as his hearſe was attended by 
à hundred poor men, and as many poor women, for 
" Waco he had ordered appropriate funeral dreſſes at his 
expence, whenever the aweful ceremony ſhould: take 
place. 

From the beſt accounts chat haye been tranſlated. to 


us, it appears that this truly patriotic citizen was 


throughout of a temper generous and benign; and that 


> His poſthumous charity was only a continuation of the 


ag7unificence that had adorned his life. He was well 
Vverſed in ancient and modern languages; and ſnewed a 
predilection for learning, and its profeſſors). whether 
Natives or foreigners. Some acknowledged v4 patronage 
n very handſome terms; among the reſt, John Fox, the 

martyrologiſt. Few have equalled his public ſpirit, and 
few can claim a larger tribute of eſteem and gratitude, 
He who lives only for himſelf, will ſoon be forgotten; 


* 


, Hut he, whoſe labours are directed to the perpetual . 


of the community, may lay claim . to immortality as his 
reward. 


r 
* XII. AMES CRICHTON ; 4 


' COMMONLY KNOWN BY THE APPELLATION OF + 
THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


Born about 1560.—Dicd about 1582. 


From 13th Edward VI. to 24th Elizabeth. 


To magnify what is great, and to diminifh what is 
little, ſeems to be a diſpoſition natural to men. Elſe 
how can we account for the adſeititious qualities aſcribed 
to the perſon long known by the name of The admirable 2 
Crichton, which are ſo vague, and partake ſo much of 1 
the marvellous, that the pW and unp⸗ ralleled tas. 2 nl 
lents, which he actually poſſeſſed, have in conſequenee _ 
been brought into diſpute; and, if the concurring teſtt= 
mony of contemporaries did not identify his fame, his 
very exiſtence might in time have become queſtionable. - 
If it ſhould be aſked, why we ſelect a character ſo 
enveloped in legend by partial admirers, and fo aſperſed 
by ſceptical revilers, that half its native excellencies are. 3 
obſcured, it is becauſe we think it honourable to ? 
kind to flew that ſuch extraordinary perſons have ap“ 
peared on this mundane ſtage; and becauſe a diſplay of 8 
ſuch endowments, according to their moſt moderate 
eſtimate, cannot fail to have a potent effect on the gene- 
rous minds of e when mew Foe. what 1 1s EUN 5 
by man. | 
The æra of the birth of this ne has been vari- 3 
„ related; but according to the earl of Buchan, tze 
lat inquifer, he firſt ſaw the light in 1560. His 
15 father ſoon after became lord advocate of Scotland: kis 
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” ber was a Stuart, and lineally deſcended from the 
royal famity of Scotland; ſo that Crichton in the ſubſe- 


-,quent ſcenes of life did not boaſt without reaſon of his 


"High extraction. 


He is faid to have received his grammatical learning at 


Perth; but if we may give credit to Aldus Manutius, 


who afterwards became intimately acquainted with him, 


he ſtudied under Buchanan, and other 4065 6k of 
James I. along with his majeſty. 


That the beſt maſters in every branch of ns fell 


to the lot of Crichton, may well be inferred from his 
proficiency; and it is abſolutely impoſſible that he could 
have imbibed his various knowledge from any one man 
of the age in which he lived, ftrong as the natural force 
of his genius muſt have been. However, Rutherford, 
& that on famous profeſſor at St. Andrews, had the 

onour of being his tutor at that Univet ſity ; and derives 
wuch greater celebrity from his forming ſuch a ſcholar, 


> than from his own commentaries on Ariſtotle, which Sas 


DS obſolete and uſeleſs. 
By the time Crichton had reached his twentieth, year, 


Ae had run through the whole circle of the ſciences, and 
Was a capital maſter of ten languages; which, from his 


vat memory, were judged to be as familiar to him as 


His mother-tongue. Nor was his fame confined merely 
to literary excellence: he ſeemed to combine the moſt 
diſcordant qualities, and was without a rival in all athletic 


exerciſes, It is recorded of him, that in fencing he could 
"ſpring at one bound the length of twenty feet on his an- 


tagoniſt; and could uſe the word in either band, with 
equal dexterity. He had alſo a fine voice, and great 


| ſkill. in playing on-muſical inſtruments. His, perſon. and 


countenance were likewiſe eminently, beautiful, which 
+ * to ſet off all his other MO pliſ Ame 
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virtue in a graceful form never row to be more ac- 
ceptable. | 
Thus qualified, he ſet out on his ave and, as it 
thould appear, fully ſenſible of his marvellous acquire 
ments, and fired with an ambition to diſplay them. 
Having reached Paris, he affixed'a kind of challenge om 
the gate of the college of Navarre, inviting the learned 
of that univerſity to a diſputation on a certain day; g-. 
ing his opponents, whoever they might be, the choice of. 
ten languages, and of all the faculties and ſciences. 
After ſuchi a bold and novel ſtep for a youth ſtill in his 
minority, it might have been ſuppoſed that he would 
have devoted the interval to refreſh his memory at leaſt, - 
and prepare himſelf againſt every advantage that could 
reaſonably be taken of his unguarded provocation. But” 
the reverſe appears to have been the fact. He gave 
himſelf wholly up to private pleaſures, or public manly. 
exerciſes, He engaged in every diverſion and in every 
diſſipation with the ſame ardour; and became ſo con- 
temptible in the eyes of the ſtudents at the univerſity, © 
that beneath his own placard they cauſed to be written, 
that the moſt likely place in which to find this monſter 
of perfection, would be the tavern or the brothel.” “ in 1 
But Crichton ſoon redeemed his character, and covered 1 5 
his detractors with confuſion. On the appointed day, he aL 3 
attended in preſence of three thouſand auditors; ang 
| after a diſputation of nine hours againſt four doctors of 
the church and fifty maſters, he ſilenced his antagoniſts, -” 
and was preſented with a diamond 9 


and a purſe of gold, 
amidſt the loudeſt acclamations. NVery paſſion that had 


agitated the univerſity, was now converted to admira- 
tion; And one of his opponents is ſaid to have confeſſed, 
that Crichton, who now ovtained the epithet. of Ad. 


* gave pets oy on pory en, more than 
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human, and that one hundred years, ſpent in an inceſſant 
N application to ſtudy, would not be ſufficient for the at- 
tainment of ſuch learning. It is farther added, that fo 
Aittle was the youthful champion fatigued with the diſ- 
Pute, that the very next day he attended a tilting-match 
at the Louvre, where, in preſence of the court of F rance, 
he bore away the ring on his lance fifteen times, ſuc- 
ceflively. 3 i ; 
The next account we Hows of Crichton places him at | 
Rome, where he fixed a placard on all the moſt public 
places throughout the city, couched in the following 
>. terms: © Nos Jacobus Chrichtonus, Scotus, cuicumque 
rei propoſitæ ex improviſo reſpondebimus.” Ina city 
= {0 famous for ſcholaſtic learning and wit, a challenge tat * 
= bore ſuch apparent marks of preſumption could not eſ- i 
| ' cape. a paſquinade. He was conſidered as a literary 1 
empiric, and the place of his reſidence was indicated to 1 
ſuch as wiſhed to ſee his exhibitions; but Crichton, in | 
no wiſe daunted, entered the lifts which he had ſought, | 
= and, in the preſence of the pope and his cardinals, bore | 
WM away the palm of victory. 
. SZ Z Leaving Rome, he directed his courſe: to Venice; and 
. if we may judge from the Latin lines ſtill extant, which 
Be compoſed on this. occaſion, - notwithſtanding all the 
* reputation which he had acquired, he was either diſ- 
K zz trefſed in mind, or laboured under ſome embarraſſment 
in his pecuniary affairs. Having, however, introduced 
rene 3 to Aldus Manutius, by means of that diſtin- 
* hep PIP Sarda bad the Sons: to attract the no- 
4 75 tice of the doge and ſenate; before whom he pr -onounced 
= ah unpremeditated cowplimentary oration with ſuch 
— Ggnified elocution and ee of e that he rer | 
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ceived the Hats: of that illuſtrious body, and was unt- | 
verſally conſidered as the prodigy of human nature. 
From Venice he repaired to Padua, whoſe ani N 
at that time, was in the higheſt reputation. Here he 
engaged in another diſputation, beginning with an ex- 
temporaneous poem in praiſe of the place and his au- 
ditors; and after diſputing fix hours with the moſt cele- 
brated profeſſors, whom he foiled on every ſubje& which 
they ſtarted, by his ſuperior acuteneſs in dialectics; he 
concluded, to the aſtoniſhment of every hearer, with an 
unpremeditated poem in commendation of ignorance. 
Amidſt all the literary laurels that he won, he conti- 
1 nued his purſuit of pleaſure with the ſame eagerneſs as 
„if it had been his ſole ſtudy. 80 contradictory were his 
1 merits, and ſuch was the verſatility of his talents, that 
he became the ſubje& of envy as much as admiration.” 
Pe were willing to allow one man to carry away fo" 
many prizes; and in proportion to his fame aroſe the 
i oppoſition of his reviters. Crichton was. not inſenſible 
| ol this; and to filence at once the invidious impugners 7 
of his talents, he cauſed a paper to be poſted up, in Wioùhh;g!hf 
he offered to prove that there were innumerable” errors 
in the works of Ariſtotle, and groſs ignorance in his in- | 
terpreters : at the ſame time that he was ready to difpute® 3 
in all the ſciences, to anſwer any queſtions, and to repel 
any objections, either by logic, or an hundred kinds of 
verſe, or by analytical inveſtigations and mathematical 
figures. This conteſt, Manutius aſſures us, he maintain 
ed for three days, without flagging; and conducted him 
ſelf with ſuch ipirit and energy, ang ſo completely van- 
quiſned his opponents, that he obtained the loudeſt” 
err that ever were elicited from men. 


"Iv" ne ſame of the admirable Crichton bY this 
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time had ſpread over the remoteſt parts of Italy; and 
when he came to Mantua, he had an opportunity of ſig- 


nalizing himſelf by a feat of arms. A prize- fighter, who 
had defeated the moſt celebrated maſters in Europe, had 


fixed his reſidence, for a time, in Mantua, and had killed 


three perſons who had entered the liſts againſt him. 


The duke, therefore, began to regret that he had granted 
His protection to this licenſed murderer; which reaching 
the ears of Crichton, he was fired with the ambition of 
ridding the world of ſuch a ſanguinary monſter; and of- 
tered to ſtake fifteen hundred piſtoles, and to mount the 


- ſtage againſt him. With ſome reluctange the prince 
_ conſented; and, every thing being prepared, this ſingle 


combat was exhibited before the aſſembled court, and an 
immenſe concourſe of ſpectators. Their weapon ſeems 
to have been the ſingle rapier, then newly introduced 
into Italy. The prize-fighter advanced with great im- 


8 petuoſity, while Crichton contented himſelf with party = 


ing his thruſts, and ſuffered him to exhauſt his own vi- 


. gour, before he attempted to charge. At laſt, watching 
his opportunity, Crichton became the aſſailant, and 


prefſed upon his antagoniſt with ſuch force and agility, 
that he ran him thrice thraugh the body, and ſaw him 


expire. He then generouſly divided the prize which he 


had won among the widows whoſe huſbands had been 
killed. 

The duke of Mantua a the higheſt eſteem 
for this illuſtrious ſtranger, and made choice of him for 


pe preceptor to his ſon, Vincentio di Gopgaza, a prince of 

diſſolute manners and a turbulent diſpoſition. The ap- 

pointment was highly acceptable to the court; and 

Crichton, to evince his gratitude, and to contribute to 

tbe amuſement of his patrons, compoſed, we are told, a 

. + comedy, in which he expoſed and ridiculed all the prin- 
5 mg * 2 . | 
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cipal weakneſſes and miſcarriages of men, with the moſt 
poignant ſatire and propriety of application; and in this 
play he himſelf exhibited fifteen different characters, 
with ſuch inimitable eaſe: and grace, that he appeared 
every time to be a different perſon. | 


But the time was now appr oaching, in which it was 


proved, that, with all his endowments, Crichton was no 
more than mortal. Roving about the ſtreets one night, 
during the carnival, and playing on the guitar, he was 
attacked by fix men in maſks. His courage did not de- 
ſert him on this critical occaſion ; he oppoſed them with 
ſuch ſpirit and adroitneſs, that they were glad to fly; 
and their leader, being diſarmed, threw off his malk, 
and begged his life. How muſt it have wounded the 
ſenſibility and confounded the reaſon of Crichton, to 
diſcover the prince, his pupil, as the ſuppliant! Inſtead 
of granting the forfeited boon of life, which was all that 


ought to have been required, he fell on his knees, apo- I 


logized for his miſtake; and, preſenting the ſword to 


Gonzaga, told him that he was always maſter of his 


exiſtence, and needed- not to have ſought his death by 
treachery. The brutal prince, irritated by the affront 
which he had received, or, as ſome ſay, ſtung with jea- 


louſy, graſped the proffered inſtrument of aer ; J I 


and plunged it in his tutor's heart. 


Thus fell the admirable Crichton, in the very bibi 
of youth, by the hands of a worſe than common affaſſin, _ 


The court of Mantua teſtified their eſteem for his me- 


mory by a public mourning, and the contemporary wits x 


expreſſed their grief. in numerous elegiac compoſitions; 
and for a long time afterwards his picture decorated the 
cbambers and galleries of the Italian nobility, repreſent - 


ing him on horſeback, with a gee 3 in one hand, and 7 


| book in the a -_ , 


— 
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The generality of his biographers fix his death in 


15833 but Lord Buchan, from the moſt minute inqui- 


ries, thinks it took place a year earlier, when he was ſtill 
only twenty. two. 

That a man, who during dis ſhort but brilliant career 
filled ſuch a ſpace in the minds of men, ſhould have the 


time of his birth and his exit diſputed, as well as many 


of his moſt memorable achievements, is mortifying to 
thoſe who are animated with a love of poſthumous repu- 


tation. The caſe ſeems to be, whatever character is raiſ- 


ed too high in one age, is ſure to be ſunk too low in an- 
other. Envy, which is afraid to attack exalted living 


merit, conſoles itſelf with preying on the dead, It firſt 
detects fome anachroniſm, or ſome exaggerated praiſe, and 
then trics to inva idate the whole chain of evidence that 


eval teſtimonies have pr oduced. The fame of Crichton, 
like that of tbe actor, was chicfly confined to thoſe who 
had, wit nefled his Ds He wrote little, but he per- 
formed | much. The performance was ſoon forgotten, or 
blended with fiction; and the few ſpecimens which he 


has left of his intellectual powers, either do not rife above 


mediocrity, or at leaſt, would not entitle him to fingular 
Praiſe. He blazed like a meteor for a moment: nis cor- 
"ryſcations Gazz'ed. the eyes of the beholder; but when 


be vaniſhed, the impreſſion which he had made was no 


here to. he joung. Yet we do not hefitate to ptonounce 


him one oß the maſt accompliſhed men that ever, appear- 
ed on our ſublinary ſphere, To thoſe who feel the glows 
of genius, he furniſhes an example of the heights to 
which it can aſcend; to thoſe who are leſs gifted by na- 
ture; his unſctiled life and his melancholy end may at 
leaſt teach acquieſcence in their providential allotments. 
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ſat on the throne. Indeed, half the glory of this ſove- 


niſters: nor does this in the leaſt derogate from her 


as the ſubſequent notices of his life will evince. 


ancient and honourable family; but it is matter of ſeri- 
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Born 1; 536.— Died 1590. 


5. 


From ” 27h 7757 VIII. to ye” Elizabeth, 


N, ſa RY in Engliſh hiſtory 1 is more illuſtrious than 
the reign of Elizabeth for the great men which it produ- 
ced in every department of the ſtate, and who were called 
into action by that penetrating judge of merit who then 


reign may be fairly aſcribed to the abilicies of her mi- 


juſt fame; for, to adopt the ſentiment of an acute diſ- 
cerner of men and manners, ** no weak prince was ever 
known to chooſe a wiſe council.” 278 
Among thoſe worthies who contributed to the honour. 
of Elizabeth's reign, and gave ſtability to her governs - 
ment, Sir Francis Walfiaghaſh will occupy a prominent 
place. As an able politician and an honeſt man he was 
celebrated by his contemporaries; and he ſeems to have 
deſer ved the higheſt eulogiums which they could 


This ſtateſman was born at Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, of an 


ous regret that io memorials of his early life, which car = 
ſerve to ſtimulate the youthful boſom to follow his ſteps, 1 B - < 
have been pr eſerved by the hiſtorians of his time, It. OR 
only appears that he was educated at King's college, ED ex 
Cambridge, and ſoon after ſent on his travels into foreigg 
countries. His attachment to the principles of the refor- | 

mation were, however, well known, while under the 2 
made of academic bowers; and it was, perhaps, fortunate : 
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for him that be was engaged in diſtant peregrinations 
during the ſanguinary reign of Mary, 
With a genius turned for politics, he gies himſelf 


of every opportunity which his travels afforded, of ac- 


quiring an intimate acquaintance with the laws, govern- 
ment, cuſtoms, and manners, of the nations on the Con- 
tinent; and ſuch were his accompliſhments and known 
aptitude for public buſineſs, that, on his return to his 
native land, he ſpeedily attracted the notice and was 
taken into the confidence of Cecil; by whom he was 
brought forward in a manner ſuitable to his talents 


and views. 


That he poſſeſſed a maturity of parts, even when he 
firſt leunched on the ocean of politics, may be inferred 
from this circumſtance: he was appointed ambaſſador to 
the court of France, during the ſtorms of the civil wars 
in that kingdom, and acquitted himſelf there with ſuch 
zeal and ability, in various important and delicate tranf- 


Actions, particularly in a negotiation relative to a treaty of 
marriage between his miſtreſs and the duke of Alen,on, 


and afterwards between her and the duke of Anjou, that 
he was ever after conſidered as fully qualified to diſcharge 


the moſt weighty truſts at home or abroad. The papers 


that paſſed during his embaſſies, were collected by Sir 


Dudley Digges, and publiſhed under the title of the Com- 


plete Ambaſſador; from which, his penetration, his 
judgment, and his abilities, may be diſtinctly appreciated, 
But no part of his character is more eſtimable than his 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs. Elizabeth, though fhe could 


diſtinguiſn merit, was parſimonious in her rewards 
Walſingham, zealous to fupport the dignity of his ſtation 


and to promote the intereſt of his ſovereign, incurred 
greater expences than his public allowances would defray; 


and it appears that he rather waſted than bettered his 
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circuinſtances, during his accredited reſidence in France, 
On his return, however, he received the honour of 
knighthood ; and, when his firm friend and patron, Cecil, 

was raiſed to the peerage and made lord treaſurer, Wal- 
ſingham was appointed one of the ſecretaries 2 ſtate, and 
ſworn a privy counſellor. 

In this ſituation, he not only gratefully b 
Burleigh's power and influence, by which he had himſelf 
riſen; but on a variety of occaſions, detected and diſcon- 
certed intrigues and conſpiracies at home, and with an 
intuitive Bertie penetrated into the moſt ſecret deſigus 
of foreign cabinets. 

The ſtates of Holland juſt riſing into political conſe» 

=. quence, Walſingham was ſent over in 1578, as the |. 55 
queen's repreſentative at one of their early meetings ;, 
and by his influence and addreſs, he contributed much to 
form the baſis of their union, which was ſucceſsfully con- 
ſolidated the following year. 

In ſhort, on every occaſion where ſkilful management 
and conſummate addreſs were deemed requiſite, Wal- 
fingham had the honour to be employed. To him,” 
ſays Lloyd, + moſt faces ſpoke as well as their tongues, 
and their countenance was an index of their hearts,” 
He alſo maintained a number of ſpies and agents, and. 
thus developed the moſt ſecret deſigns, before they were 
ripe for execution, >.> 

Attached to the proteſtant religion, be ſettled its con- 
ſtitutional polity, and diſconcerted all the intrigues f 
the papiſts, who not only dreaded his penetration, but 
complained of his inſidious artifice, which was an overe 
match for their own. At firſt he ſhewed a predilection 
for the puritans; but, finding that they would not make 

the leaſt advance to uniformity, even in the moſt harm 
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-a party in his court, and to oppoſe his minions. 


ſubjects of general knowledge they interch: 


demnation of her unfortunate rival, 
Was appointed one of the ame son this tragical 
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leſs ceremonies, he left them to their narrow principles 
and obſtinate prejudices | 


Intelligence having been received that the young king 
of Scotland, afterwards James I. of England, on whom 
the queen always kept a watchful eye, was placing his 
confidence on favourites w hom ſhe diſliked, Walſingham 
was diſpatched to break through his deluſion, or to create 
The 
latter point he effected; but be ſeems to have formed a 
wrong eſtimate of the chafatier and abilities of the youth- 


ful monarch. This prince teſtified an uncommon fond— 
neſs for literature, and talked not irrationally on bis favour- 


ite topics Walſingham, being well verſed in ancient and 
modern authors, pleaſed him by his quotations from 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Plutarch, and Tacitus; and on 
800 ſenti- 
ments with mutual freedom and fatie faction. This poli- 
tician thought he foreſaw, that fo much theory as james. 
poſſeſſed, would, at a maturer age, be turned- to uſeful 
practice; and he gave a report accordingiy; in which, 
however, he was certainly miſtaken, James might have 
made an uſeful a-ademical tutor, or even a piofetlor ; but 
his mind was rather contracted than enlarged for public 
bufineſs by his attachment to the claikes, and his taſte for 


polemics, in which, it muſt be allowed. 4. was an adept. 


A mind not originally great, is only rendered more con- 
ſpicuouſly feeble by an undigeſted maſs of learning; juſt 
as a clown in a court- dreſs enen more ridiculous than 
in his own. 

When Elizabeth had Ate nated! on an at. which i 
forms the chief diſgrace of her reign,--the trial and con- 
Mary, Walſingham 


— 


buſineſs, He had previouſly exerted himſelf with great 
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induftry and effect to develope the plot of Babington's 
conſpiracy, in which Mary was implicated; and he ap- 
pears to have been guided in this whole tranſaction, by 
the pureſt ſentiments of loyalty and moral obligation; 
for he rejected, as infamous, a ſcheme preſſed by Leiceſter, 
of taking off the captive queen by poiſon. 

In the courſe of the trial, when Mary charged him 
with counterfeiting her cypher, and practiſing againſt her 
life and that of her ſon, Walſingham roſe with a dig- 
nificd emotion, and proteſted that his heart was free 
from all malice towards the priſoner; calling God to 
witneſs, that in his private capacity he had done nothing 
unbecoming an honeſt man, nor in his public capacity 
any thing unworthy of his ſtation. He declared that he 
had done what his duty and allegiance prompted: and by 
thoſe principles alone had he ſquared his conduct. Mary, 
with noble frankneſs and generoſity, accepted his pro- 
teſtation, and even apologized for having given. credit 
to what ſhe had heard to his prejudice. | 

When all Europe was kept 1n fearful 3 bk | 
the vait armaments which the king of Spain was pre- 

paring, and no one could penetrate. into his real deſign, 
Walſingham employed every manceuvre that a long habi- 
tude with politics could ſuggeſt, to diſcover this im- 

ortant ſecret; and, learning from an emiſſary at Madrid, 
that the King had avowed to his council the ſending off a 
letter to the pope, begging his benediction on the deſign 


which he had avowed in it, a deſign, however, that he did © 


not chufe to divulze till he had obtained an anſwer; the 
artful ſecretary, having found this clue, by means of a. 
Venetian prieſt, his ſpy at Rome, pocured a copy of the 
original letter; which was ſtolen out of the pope 's cabinet 
5 2 gentleman ol his bedehamber, while he oP 
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Having by this dexterous management developed the 
myſtery which had puzzled the deepeſt politicians to' 
unriddle; by the obſtacles which he raiſed up, he prevent- 
ed the Spaniards from receiving thoſe pecuniary ſupplies 
which would have enabled them to put to ſea; and thus 
the failing of the armada was delayed for a whole year. 

Walſingham by his intenſe application to public bu. 
ſineſs ſeems to have haſtened that moment which no 
power or addreſs can at laſt efcape. He dicd in the 
54th year of his age; and, though he had holden ſome of 
the higheſt and moſt lucrative ſtations, he did not leave 
enough behind him to defray the laſt offices due to mor- 
tality. To fave his body from an arreſt, his friends were 
obliged to bury him by night in St. Paul's church, with- 
out the reſpe& and honour which were due to weh a rare 
inſtance of political ſagacity, diſintereſted zeal, and pure 
patriotiſm. He left only one daughter, who was married 
_ Tucceſhvely to three very diſtinguiſhed characters; Sir 
Philip Sidney, Devereux earl of Eſſex, and Bourke earl 

of Clanrickard and St. Albans, | 

In Walfingham, his too penurious miſtreſs loſt one of 
Tier woſt faithful ſervants, and the public one of! its beſt 
friends. He ſeems to have been one of thoſe ſtateſmen. 
inwhom the nobleſt virtues love to dwell. He pur- 
ſued the good of his country by all practicable means, 
regardleſs of all other objects. He was eminently in- 
ſtrumental in promoting voyages of diſcovery, and every 
uſeful ſcheme of trade and navigation in general. The 
proteſtant religion found in him a warm and a judicious 
ſupporter; and all the machinations of Rome to over- 
throw it fell beneath his ſuperior addreſs. 

His negotiations, or ſtate papers, diſplay at once his 
literary and his political talents. A manual of pruden- 
tial maxims, entitled Arcana Aulica, is likewiſe aſcribed 


- 
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to him, though with no ſufficient authority. It is very 
probable, however, that ſome of the molt valuable ſentis 
ments found in this work were borrowed from him: one 
which his whole Public life et we ſubjoin: 
„ Knowle lge is never bought too dear. 

That this great and 5 ſtateſman was a patron of 
literature, is evident from his founding a divinity lecture 
at Oxford, as alſo a library at King's college, Cam- 
bridge. He aſſiſted Hakluyt: and his purſe as well as 
his influence were always at the ſervice of thoſe who 
were qualified to do honour to their country by their 
arms or arts, by their enterprize or their talents, It was 


impoſſible indeed to eſcape a man of Walſingham's pene- 


tration, that the patronage of merit and talents, in general, 
is the glory and the beſt ſupport of government; or, in 
other words, that knowledge and virtue are the gales by 
which ſtates are wafted into the port of proſperity, or 
driven on the quickſands of diſgrace, 
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Born 7 54 5 Died! 75% 


27 
From 36th Henry VIII. to 38th 8 


Tur illuſtrious names which throw a ſplendor on the 


age of Elizabeth are ſo numerous, that ſelection becomes 


difficult. It produced men eminent in all the arts that 
give a ſecurity to nations, or embelliſh the walks of pri- 


vate life: heroes, adventurers, ſtateſmen, poets, and 
ſcholars aroſe in quick ſucceſſion, or rather were contem. 
poraneous; and, if we except the preſent and part of the 
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paſt, in no preceding or ſubſequent reign have ſuch 
brilliant naval achievements been performed. - 

Among thoſe, however, who by their courage and 
\ nautical fkill contributed to ennoble their country, 
and the great princeſs whom they ſerved, the firſt Engliſh 
circumnavigator, Drake, ſtands conſpicuous in the temple 
of Fame. He was the eldeſt of twelve children, and born 
at a village near Taviſtock, in Devonſhire His father 
it ſeems was a mariner, but his actual circumſtances are 
unknown. However, he had the good fortune to be con- 
nected by marriage with Sir John: Hawkins, who took 
young Drake under his patronage, and gave him that 
kind of education which was beſt adapted to a marine 
life, for which he was deſtined from his infancy. A 
cloud frequently hangs over the early years of celebrated 
characters, which biographers in vain attempt to pierce. 
Of the juvenile period of Drake's life, not an incident has 
deſcended to poſterity. We are, therefore, obliged to 
take him up when he firſt entered on his profeſſion, in 
an oſtenſible capacity. By the intereſt of his patron, 
co-operating with his own abilities, he was appointed 
purſer of a ſhip, trading to Biſcay, about the eighteenth 
year of his age. At twenty he made a voyage to Guinea, 
which then began to be viſited; and two years after, he 
was appointed to the command of the Judith. In that 
capacity, he particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the glo- 
rious action which took place under his patron, Sir John 
Hawkins, at St. John de Ulloa, in the harbour of Mex- 
ico, and returned to England, with a riſing reputation, 
but without the leaſt advancement in his fortune. The 
event of this voyage ſeems to have given Drake a rooted 
enmity to the Spaniards, which only terminatèd with his 
life, In thoſe times the laws of nations ſeem to have 
deen interpreted with great laxity; and predatory voyages 
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Againſt the rich Spaniſh ſettlements were frequently un- 
dertaken by private adventurers, rather with the conni- 
vance than the ſanction of their ſovereign. In ſuch ex- 
peditions, where the love of enterprize or thirſt of gain 


was the ruling motive, Drake took a very active part - 


yet his ſucceſs, and the averſion to the Spaniſh name, 
which had then become endemial, always protected him 


from a ſtrict inquiry into the authority under which he 


ated, or the means which he purſued, to effectuate his 
deſigns. | 

He made 1 5 ſucceſſive voyages i the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in America; and, beſides doing much miſ- 


chief to individuals, he obtained a confiderable ſhare of 


booty, which, greatly to his honour, he divided with ſtrict 
impartiality among the companions of his fortune, and 
thoſe who had riſqued any capital in his undertakings, 
This conduct, ſo juſt and praiſe-worthy, gained him a 
high reputation, and made him the idol of his men. 


With the fruits of his induſtry and his courage, he 


now fitted ont three frigates, and failed for Ireland, 


where he ſerved as a volunteer, under Walter, earl of 
Eſſex, and performed ſignal feats of valour. On the © 


death of this nobleman he returned to England, where 
he was introduced to her majelly by Sir Chriſtopher 
Hatton, and very favourably received at court. Thus 
baſking in the beams of royal favour, his views expand- 
ed to nobler atchievements than what he had yet attempt- 


ed, and he projected an e Which will render his 
name immortal, 


When a man of an ardent imagination once gives up LE 
the reins to the purſuit of intereſt or ambition, nothing 8 
will appear too arduous that flatters his darling paſſion. 2 
Drake having in one of his former expeditions obtained  * 
a * ag Fon of the Great South. 8 determined that no | 
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ebliacles or dangers ſhould deter him from endeavouring 
to ſpread his ſails on that ocean. But indefatigable as he 
was in the purſuit of his deſign, it was not till the year 
157% that he had collected a force ſufficient to man five 
veſſels; when, by a particular royal commiſſion, he ap- 
peared as admiral, or, as the 1 85 then was, general of 
the ſquadron. 
The fleet equipped for this important expedition con- 
; ſiſted of the Pelican, of one hundred tons, the flag-ſhip; the 
Elizabeth, the Marygold, the Swan, and the Chriſtopher 
all of inferior burden. "Theſe veſſels were partly fitted 
out at his own riſque, and partly at the expence of others, 
and manned with one hundred and fixty-four ſelect 
mariners. They were ſtored with all neceſſary provi- 
fions, and at the ſame time furniſhed with whatever could 
contribute to ornament or delight: carrying a band of 
muſic, rich furniture, and"ſpecimens of the moſt elegant 
productions of this country. The admiral's table was 
equipped with filver utenſils, and even the cook-room 
was decorated with the ſame coſtly metal. This apparent 
oſtentation, however, might be the effect of policy rather 
than vanity. Of the reſpect, which is always paid to 
the externals of opulence, Drake was fully ſenſible; and 
he omitted no means of keeping up an appearance, ſuit- 
able to the ſtation which he now held. 
- Notwithſtanding his reputation was by this time ſuffici- 
ently blazoned, prudently reflecting on the difficulties to 
which his men had been expoſed in former tranſatlantic 
Expeditions, which might have deterred the leſs reſolute, 
or probably to maſk his defign from Spain, he gave it out 
that his intended voyage was to Alexandria; nor was the 
real deſtination known till they reached the coaſt of Brazil. 
Every requiſite preparation having been made, Drake 
failed from Plymouth, on the 1 5th of November, 1577; 
| 5 | „ 
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but ſoon after was forced by tempeſtuous weather into 
Falmouth, whence he took his final departure, on the 
13th of December, with all nn, imme of 
a favourable voyage. 

On the gth of April he made the coaft of Brazil, no 
important occurrence intervening, and entered the river 
De la Plata, where he parted company with two of 
his ſmaller flips; but meeting them again, and tranſ- 
Porting the men and proviſions into the reſt, he turned 
them adrift. 

After encountering a dreadfn] ſtorm, in which the 
admiral was ſaved by the fkill and intrepidity of his 
ſecond in command, on the 29th of May they entered 
the port of St. Julian, not far from the Straits of Magel- 
lan, where they lay two months, in order to make pre- 
parations for paſfing that dangerous and hitherto little 

known channel. 

At St. Julian, a tragedy was acted, 1 impartiality 
obliges us to record: Drake having fummoned his prin- 
<ipal officers to attend a court- martial, opened his com- 
miſſion, which gave him power of life and deathz and 
. with conſiderable eloquence, which he poſſeſſed, not- 
withſtanding his imperfe& education, he began to charge 
a gentleman, ef the name of Doughty, who had long - 
been the object of his diflike, with firſt plotting to mur- 
der him, and then to ruin the enterprize. Jealouſy of 
His talents and his worth is generally thought to have 
prompted this perſecution. However this may be, ma- 
lice, backed by power, will ſeldom fail of accompliſhing 
its object, particularly where the influence of the laws is 
too: diftant to be felt or feared, Of this tragical affair 
there are various and even contradictory accounts; but 
mone, though they palliate the admiral's conduct, can 
wipe away the ſuſpicion of deliberate cruelty, With a 
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S mockery of juſtice, while he obſerved ſome of its leaft 


important forms, he condemned to death a gentleman 
Who had been his friend, and who followed his fortunes 


by his own particular ſolicitations. The ſham tribunal, 


Which had been inſtituted by Drake, and over which he 


himſelf preſided, confirmed the ſentence. The ill-fated 
Doughty obtained only the reſpite of a ſingle day, to 


+ ſettle his affairs both temporal and ſpiritual. The ad- 


mural, it is ſaid, received the communion with him; and, 


with a hypocritical meue of e aſſured him of his 
prayers. 


The conſciouſneſs of innocence ſeems to have ſup- 


ported this unhappy victim: he broke out into no in- 
vectives againſt his prejudiced judges; he even preſerved 
a ſerenity of countenance and mind; recommended his 


friends to the candour of Drake, and ſubmitted to deca- 
>pitation with conſtancy and fortitude, | 
The execution being over, the admiral by plauſible 


Hharangues and excuſes dere ced to juſtify his con- 


quct; but though the panic-ſtruck crew might acquieſoe 


in his deciſion, we are inclined to think Drake indefen- 
-fible in the whole of this buſineſs, as far, at leaſt, as 


from a review of the documents we are able, at this day, 
to judge. Cruelty ought ever to be the object of ab- 
horrence, and the more to when 1 it aſſumes the tons 
mall of juſtice. 4 

The fleet being now reduced to three 3 Drake 


bade adieu to port St. Julian, and, on the 2oth of Auguſt, 
entered the Straits of Magellan; which, notwithſtanding 
the intricacy and difficulty of this navigation, he paſſed 
in fixteen days; a ſhorter ſpace of time than it has ever 


been performed in by any ſucceeding navigator. 
No ſooner, however, had they entered the great South 


Sea, than they were overtaken by a violent ſtorm, which 
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continued, without intermiſſion, for nearly a month, 
during which the ſhips were diſperſed, and left Drake, 
atlaſt, two hundred leagues out of his courſe, in latitude” 
55 ſouth. Here they diſcovered a number of ſmall 


lands, and were fortunate enough to obtain a ſupply: of. 
refreſhments, by an interchange of ſuch toys as are al- 


ways valuable in the eſtimation of uncivilized hordes. 

| Departing from theſe ſhores, another ſtorm of much 
greater violence aroſe, and drove them to the very,extre» 
mity of the South-American coaſt; where they ſaw, fer 
the firſt time, the conflux of the ſouthern and weſtern 


oceans; and at length they had the good fortune to navi- 


gate a calm unruffled ſea, to which they had been ſo long 
ſtrangers, | 


Drake now directed his courſe to the appointed place 
of rendezvous, in caſe of the ſeparation of the fleet; but 


when he arrived at the wiſhed-for latitude, he found 
neither ſhips nor convenient harbours, and therefore 


ſteered directly to Macoa; where the natives, at firſt, 
made a ſhew of friendſhip. But probably, miſtaking them 
for Spaniards, a nation which they had reaſon to deteſt; 


2 they ſoon after laid an ambuſh for a watering party, kills | "2 
ed two of the crew, and ſlightly wounded the . 


with an arrow. under the eye. 

This diſaſter induced them to 1 their ſtay ;. nd 
now failing along the coaſts of Chili and Peru, they car- 
ried terror wherever they appeared, and plundered ſhips» 
and rich towns with ſo little oppoſition, that the men be- 
cams ſatiated with ſpoil, and began to indulge the wiſh 
of returning to their native land to enjoy it. But the ad- 
miral was fired with glory no leſs than avarice; and expa- 


tiated on the honour, as well as the utility, of diſcovering 
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His influence and authority prevailed; and with a view | 
-of exploring a north-weſt paſſage, they proceeded to 
latitude 45® north; but here the cold proved ſo intole- 
Table to perſons long habituated to a warm climate, that 
he was obliged to deſiſt from the farther proſecution of 
his deſign; and meaſuring back their courſe to Califor- 
mia, they put into a barbour of that peninfula, where the 
natives received them in the moſt hoſpitable manner, and 
even offered to confer the ſovereign power on the ad- 
miral. This compliment, of courſe, was waved for him- 
ſelf, but he transferred the proffered allegiance to his 
miſtreſs, Elizabeth, and took poſſeſſion of the country» 
to which he gave the appellation of New Albion, in her. 
name. The ceremony being ended, the ſimple natives 
-demonſtrated the hig heſt reſpect and veneration for the 
rangers; and lacerated their bodies in the ſevereſt man- 
ner, as is cuſtomary among barbarods nations when 
Afivated by grief or joy. | f 
- Though the acquiſition of mis territory was only va- 
luavle Either to the admiral or his country, as it furniſhed 
Spplies and a reſting-place on the preſent occaſion, 
 # Drake ſeems to have plumed himſelf much on the vo- 
wuatary grant; and before his departure cauſed the circum- 
© Dances of the reſignation to be engraven on a braſs plate, 
E and fixed up as a memorial of the tranſaction. 
No ſooner were the Indians ſenſible that their new 
. 2 friends were about to depart, than they burſt out into 
the moſt lively expreſſions of ſorrow. As the ſnips re- 
ceded from the ſhore, they aſcended the hills to prolong 
their view of them; and lighted up fires, as if intended 
for ſacrifices, Indeed, when we conſider with what pro- 
found reſpect, almoſt bordering on adoration, the Spa- 
niards were firſt received on this continent, it is not un- 


izkely but the ſimple natives of California might act under 
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fimilat impreſſions: certain it is, that the conduct of Drake 
long rendered the * popular, among theſe ders 
barous tribes. | 

It was on the 23d of July that they quitted theſe 
ſhores, and, after a general:conſultation, it was agreed on 
to proceed to the Moluccas. In latitude 209 north, they; 
fell in with ſome: iſlands, where the natives, at firſt 

ſhewed ſigns of amity, and readily bartered their com- 
modities: but, emboliened by the mild behaviour of 

the Engliſh, they became inſolent; when the blank diſ- 
charge of a piece of 'ordnance checked the pr "8" 0 of 
unprovoked aggreſſion. | 

On the 34 of November, they had a jayfal view. of. 
the Moluccas, and touched at Ternate, whoſe king ap- 
pears to have been a wiſe and politic prince, and kept up 

a dignified regal ſtate, while he was not deficient in. pay- 

ing proper honour and reſpect to his viſitors. 
- Here they ſhipped between four and five tons, alma 
refitted the ſhips, and refreſhed. the crews: but, juſt as 
they were about to ſail, they had the inhumanity to- 
| abandon a male and female negro, taken from, one of 
the Spaniſh prizes. The poor girl, it ſeems, was only 
about fifteen years of age, and, either by Drake or one of 
his companions, had become in that ſtate which-entitled _ 
her to protection from every manly and feeling heart. We 
cannot mention an incident of this kind without reprobat- 
ing ſuch cruel and atrocious conduct. It is our wiſh and, 
our duty to mend, not to corrupt the heart; and while, 
we record perfidy, it ſhall be our ſtudy to rep ehend it. 

In their courſe towards Celebes, they fell in with 4. | 
number of iſlands, whoſe. names are not preſerved ; dut 
juſt as they flattered themſelves with having eſcaped the 
dangers incident to ſuch a navigation, the ſhip ſtruck 

during the night, on a hidden rock ; and the murmur of, 
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the crew at ſuch a protracted voyage, which had long 

been with difficulty repreſſed, now broke out into all 
the virulence of invective, and all the wildneſs of de- 
fpair. Fletcher, the chaplain, was particularly ſevere on 
the admiral ; but he, feeling the dreadful cataſtrophe in 
Which they were involved, diſguiſed his reſentment at 
the rude attacks which he was obliged to endure, tried to 
coneiliate the minds of his people by every lenitive. art 
that experience could diviſe; and, in the midſt of the 
moſt imminent danger of univerſal ruin, preſerved a cou- 
rage, prudence, and preſence of mind, unaltered. 

At laſt, when every ray of hope was gone, and they 
expected to be ſwallowed up without leaving a fingle 
memorial of their adventures behind, the-wind ſuddenly 
| Thifted, and the ſurges heaved the ſhip off the rock; when 
they continued their courſe to Baratene, where they 
were hoſpitably received, and repaired the damage which 

they had ſuſtained. 
Departing thence, they proceeded to Java, and took in 
afreſh ſupply of proviſions, with an intention of proſecut- 
ing the voyage to Malacca; but the crew now became 
abſolutely mutinous, and reeds on the admiral's directly 
ſteering for Europe. 
Obliged to yield to their menaces, the admiral directed 
his courſe towards the Cape of Good Hope: but in order 
to wreck his reſentment on ſome individual as a terror to 
the reſt, he ſeized on Fletcher, who had been loud in 
cenſuring his conduct, when the ſhip. was in danger of 
being loſt; and, accufing him of ſpiriting up. the crew 
to oppoſition, went through-the ſame forms of external 
juſtice as he had done in the caſe of Doughty, and conclud- 
ed with depoſing him from the prieſthood, in a ſingular 
form of excommunication, and afterwards turned him be- 


fore the maſt with every mark of diſgrace, 
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On the 15th of June, 1580, they doubled the Cape of 


Good Hope, and, without any other occurrence worthy 
of remark, reached Plymouth on the zd of November; 
having performed the circumnavigation of the globe in 


two years and about ten months. HB 


The news of Drake's arrival was ſoon diſſeminated 
over the kingdom ; and, as this was an age when heroic 
deeds challenged the nigheſt admiration and regard, the 
admiral's reputation reached the moſt exalted pitch, and 


the fame of his accumulated wealth heightened the re. 


ſpect which was paid him. A. 

Yet as merit and enterprize will always excite envy, 
his conduct and principles were not only canvaſfed by 
his countrymen, but the Spaniſh ambaſſador exerted 
himſelf to have him declared a pirate, notwithſtanding 


the royal commiſſion. The queen, with that policy for 
which ſhe was diſtinguiſhed, heard the arguments'of his 
friends and opponents, but concealed her own ſentiments, 


till a proper opportunity offer ed of divulging them. 
In this ſtate of painful ſuſpence, Drake remained for 


ſome months; uncertain whether he ſhould be declared 4 


| benefactor to his country, or its diſgrace. - At length; 
when matters were ſufficiently ripe for an avowal, ths 


queen threw off the veil at once, and went on board his 


ſhip at Deptford, where ſhe was magnificently entertained, 


and conferred the honour of knighthood on our navi- 


gator ; obſerving, that his bas did him more honour 


than his title. She alſo gave orders for the preſervation 


of the ſhip which had performed fuch an extraordinary 
voyage, and it was long viſited as an object of public 
curioſity; till becoming ſo much decayed that it could! 


no longer be kept together, a chair was made out of the * 
planks, and preſented to the univerſity of Oxtord, where | 


it is now preſerved in Joy muſeu mmm. 
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... Afﬀter this public teſtimony of royal approbation, envy 
-and malice were obliged to hide their abaſhed counte- 
nances, and all ranks were zealous to. congratulate fir 


Francis Drake; who had a coat of arms aſſigned him, 


appropriate to his purſuits and his talents. 
With regard to the quantity of treaſure amaſſed in this 


un r enterprize, there are various opinions; but, on 


an average of the beſt accounts, it could not be leſs than 
a million ſterling. As to the diſtribution, it appears that 
all parties were ſatisfied ; and the manner of his reception 
gave a confirmation to the truth of the old maxim, 


that he, who brings money, brings his welcome with 


| im. * | 
\ Having accompanied this naval hero round the globe, 
the firſt commander that ever accompliſhed ſuch a voyage, 


Magellan having been cut off before his return, it will, 


no doubt, gratify juvenile curioſity to ae * future 
| deſtinies. 


In 1585, he was again called into ation. a: _ Imiral of 


an expedition againſt the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, f in which 


his uſual ſucceſs attended him. Two years after, he 
was {ent to Liſbon ; but receiving intelligence that the 


Spaniards were aſſembling a fleet at Cadiz on purpoſe 


to invade England, he failed into that port, and burnt 
ten thouſand tons of ſhipping, excluſive of all the war- 


like ſtores. 
New ſucceſſes gave riſe to new honours, Next year 


he was appointed vice-admiral under lord Howard of 


Effingham, and diſtinguiſhed, himſelf againſt the Spaniſh, 


Armada, in ſuch a manner, as deſerves the unqualified 
| praiſe of all poſterity. General hiſtory records the tri- 


umphs of our countrymen on this glorious occaſion, and 
we mean not to interfere with Its province. 
The very name of Drake was now a ſhield of defence 


* 
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sR FRANCIS! DRAKE. - ap 
to his ſortreigh, and the terror of her foes. His merits 
being duly appreciated by the queen, he was next dif. 
patched with a ſquadron to aſſiſt in placing Don Antonio 
on the throne of Portugal. Here the event was not equal 
to the courage and talents employed in the expedition. 
Spain, indeed, was partially baffled, but England was 
liitle benefited. Drake was not formed ſo much to 
co-operate with others, as to execute his own 1 n 
original deſigns. 

The ſun of glory ek had ſo jobs ſhone upon him 
with full luſtre, was row verging to a decline. A formi- 
dable expedition againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements was: 
projected, ſoon after this failure, in which Drake and his 
relation and firſt patron, Hawkins, were nen, com- 
manders. k 

After an attack on the Canaries, in which they mil. 
carried, the fleet arrived before Porto Rico; | when they 
held a council, and it was determined to make an afſautr . 
on the ſhips-in the harbour. The ſtrength of the fortiſica- 


tions rendered this attempt alſo abortive z and fir John 


Hawkins fell a martyr to the climate. The very ſame . 
evening, while the principal officers were at ſupper, a 
cannon ball, entering the cabin, killed fir Nicholas Clif- 
ford, mortally wounded another gentleman, and carried 
away the ſtool on which fir Francis Drake was ſeated. 
Thus fortune once more befriended him, Veto ſhe 
bade him a final adieu. 

After committing ſeveral depredations in thoſe ſeas; to- 
the injury and vexation of the Spaniards, they proceeded 
on their grand deſign, which was to croſs-the iſthmus of 
Panama but in this they were likewiſe foiled. 

Repeated diſappointments, to which he had been ſo- 


little accuſtomed, preyed on the mind of Drake with: 
tuch pungent force, that he fell into a melancholy ; in 
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112 SIR FRANCIS DRAKE» 


which ſtate, being ſeized with the bloody flux, he quitted 
this life, at Nombre de Dios, without leaving iſſue, in 
January, 1596. 

In ſtature, this accompliſhed ſeaman was low, but 
well fet; his cheſt was broad and open, his head very 
round, his eyes large and clear, his complexion freſh, and: 


his whole countenance. animated and engaging. In 


England his death was lamented with the ſincereſt de- 


monſtrations of ſorrow; and his character for perſe- 


verance and fortitude, for ail that can exalt the hero and 
intrepid commander, was fo firmly fixed in the hearts of 
his countrymen, that time can never tarniſh his juſt 


\ Jaurels. Yet his defects as a man were very conſidera- 


ble; and if he excelled moſt in his great qualities, he 
funk beneath the maſs of mankind in ſome eſſential cha- 


racteriſties of humanity, Impatient of control, avari- 


cious, and deſpotic, he was rather formed to excite fear, 
than to attract regard. Untinctured with the liberal arts, 
except as far as they were connected with navigation, in 
which he ſtood unrivalled and alone, he evinced none of 


thoſe weakneſſes which are an honour to our mind; and 


he lived without. ſeeming to enjoy life, except when 
ſome ſucceſsful enterprize ſhed the caſual gleam of ſatiſ- 
faction on his heart. Favoured by the ſmiles of Fortune 
till he vainly fancied that he had chained the fickle god- 


deſs, he could not endure her frowns ; and has left a 
moral to poſterity, © that a long ſeries of uninterrupted. 
proſperity ſeldom promotes the ultimate happineſs of a 


being, ſo weak and frail as man,” 


* 
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XV. WILLIAM CECIL, 
LORD BURLEIGH.. 
Born 1 520.—Died 1598. 
From 11th * VIII. to 4045 Blizabeth, 


Is a private ſtation a good man may be cſtimable, but 
when raiſed to rank and power, he becomes eminently 
meritorious. The more the ſphere of his activity is en- 
larged, and the higher the ſummit from which his in- 
fluence is felt, the greater are his glory and his uſe. All 

thoſe virtues, and all that wiſdom, which in privacy are 
only calculated to win the applauſe of his own heart, or 
the veneration of a diſcerning few, ſpread their delight- 
ful- energies over a range worthy of their force and 


direction, promote the general welfare, and embrace 
whatever 1s great or good, # of 


* 


Theſe reflections were ſuggeſted by contemplatiag 
the life of Cecil: a man who, during the long ſpace 
. of forty years, and amidſt many eventful ſcenes, was 4 


principal miniſter of ſtate, and directed the W of 
government with a wiſe and ſteady aim. 


William Cecil was born at Bourn, in Lincolaſhire, 


the native place of his mother. His father was Richard 


Cecil, eſq. of Burleigh, in the county of Northampton; 
principal officer of the robes to Henry VIII. ma a 
diſtinguiſhed favourite of that monarch. 

: Young Cecil imbibed the firſt rudiments of a at 
the grammar ſchools of Grantham and Stamford, and' 
gave early indications of thoſe ſolid and ſhining talents 
which were to adorn the future man. His thirſt for 
knowledge was exceflive ; and his father, willing to 
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114 top BUR LEIGH. 
humour the bent of his mind, ſent him, when Mill a boy, 


to St. John's college, Cambr idge. Here intenſe appli- 


cation, united to a pregnant genius, foon procured him 
diſtinction in the literary career; but from too little at- 
tention to thoſe ſprings by which the human machine is 
kept in repair, and its faculties improved, he indulged 
his ſedentary diſpoſition to ſuch an inordinate degree, 
that he had nearly loſt the uſe of his limbs, and certainly 
laid the foundation of that tormenting diſeaſe the gout; 
which, at intervals, preyed on his conſtitution for life, 
and gradually ſapped the foundation of his vital powers. 
Before he had completed his nineteenth year, he left 
Cambridge, full of academic diſtinctions, which he had 
richly merited ; and entered of Gray's-inn, London, to 


proſecute the ſtudy of the law, as his future profeſſon.— b 
Here his proficiency was as rapid as in the acquiſition of 
general learning; and it is probable that he might have 


riſen to the very height of juridical eminence, had not 


dis be ter fortune called him to other purſuits, ſtill more 
adapted to his capacity and endowments. 

The pivot on which the ſucceſs or miſcarriages” of 
ed. turn, is often influenced by ſuch accidental cauſes, 


as neither prudence can direct, nor any human fore- 
fight is able to anticipate, This poſition, which, in 


itſelf, is liable to no contradiction, receives a forcible 


Muſtration from the incident by which Cecil role to 
honour. 

Towards the cloſe of the; reign of Henry VIII. on a 
vide to his father at court, Cecil accidentally met two 
prieſts, in the preſence-chamber, chaplains to the fa- 
mous Iriſh chief O'Neale ; and, by way of filling up the 
interval of waiting, he fell into converſation with them 


on theological ſubjects. A warm difpute enſued, which 


was carried on in Latin; and ſo clofely were the bigots 
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of ſuperſtition preſſed by the youthful advocate for the 
doctrines of the reformation, that they felt themſelves 
overpowered, and burſt from him in a paroxyim of rage; . 
The advantage which Cecil had gained was immediately 
reported to the king; who, pleaſed to find a champion 


in the cauſe which he himſelf had eſpouſed, ordered 


him into his preſence, and was fo delighted with his good 
ſenſe and addreſs, that he promiſed him the firſt vacant: 


place at court, compatible with his views; and in the 


the mean time he was complimented with the reverſion 
of the cuſtos brevium office. About this remarkable 
period, on which his future fortune hinged, he married 
a ſiſter of ſir John Cheke; who left him a widower, 
with one ſon, in leſs than two years after their nuptials. 
Five years after, he- eſpouſed Miſs Mildred Cooke, 
daughter of fir Anthony Cooke, tutor to Edward VI. as 
lady of uncommon merit and acccompliſhments, 

Connected by marriage with two of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed ſcholars of the age, and poſſeſling in his wife not 
a rival, but an aſſociate, in ſtudy, he was more ardently 
attached to literature than ever; but by no means to 
the neglect of his law profeſſion; in which he became 
eminent, though his acceſs to court probably inſpired him 
with more elevated expectations, which were. afterwards: 
_ abundantly gratified, ? 

On the acceſſion of Edward VI. 1. Was: obs re 
commended to the lord protector, Somerſet; and ſuc- 
ceſſively roſe, under this high patronage and the favour 
of his ſovereign, to be maſter of the requeſts, cuſtos 
rotolorum of Lincolnſhire, and one of the principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate. He alſo received the honour of 
 knighthood, was ſworn of the ys ec and made 
W of che garter. 
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_ LORD BURLEIGHs, 
But thofe honours did not flow upon him in an unin- 
terrupted ſtream. Though his good fortune and good 


ſenſe always extricated him from difficulties, he ex- 


perienced ſome of thoſe reverſes to which all public 
men are more or leſs obnoxious. 

As his elevation was principally owing to his mais; 
cent patron, Somerſet, he was involved in his deſtinies, 
He attended him in his expedition to Scotland; and at 
the battle of Muſſelburgh was only ſaved from inevitable 
deſtruction by the generous interpoſition- of a friend, 
who puſhed him out of the level of a cannon, and 
had his own arm ſhattered by-the ball, which muſt other- 
wiſe have paſſed hrough Cecil's body. 

When the protector was obliged to give way; to the 
intrigues of a powerful party, Cecil was alſo committed 
to the Tower, where he remained three months; but. 
Edward, who ſeems to have entertained a warm affection 
for him, ſoon obliterated this diſgrace by new honours, 
The deſtruction of his firſt patron, however, appearing 

inevitable, and the duke of Northumberland rapidly cir- 
cumventing his power and influence, he was thrown into 
the moſt diſtreſſing dilemma, how to avoid the ſtorm, 
without incurring the deep diſgrace of ingratitude. By 
ſome, who are no friends to his memory, it is faid, that 
Cecil, with the warineſs of a politician, and the eaſy 
tergiverfation of a courtier, ſtrengthened his own in- 


tereſt by eſpouſing the ſtronger cauſe : but this aſſertion, 


reſts on no ſubſtantial grounds. He was prudent and 
circumſpect, but nothing more. His anſwer to Somerſet, 
who was expreſſing his apprehenſion of ſome evil deſign 
againft him, is dignified in the extreme, though it may 
appear cool to ſuch a benefactor:—“ If you are not in 
fault,” faid he, „you may truſt to your innocence; if 
you are, I hae nothing to ſay but to lament you,” 
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Having ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, at the council-board, 
the reſolution for changing the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in favour of lady Jane Grey, though as privy-councellor 
he witneſſed it, as the act and deed of the king, Mary 


her acceſſion ſhe granted him a general pardon, and made 


Cecil, whoſe attachment to the reformatien was founded 
on principle, and who ſeems to have been ſincerely re- 
ligious, after thanking her majeſty, and profeſſing his 
zeal for her ſervice, as far as conſcience would allow, re- 
queſted her indulgence to withdraw from the public 
councus, and to lead a life of privacy. and contents 


fin, the following deſerves to be remembered: ( that 
\ he was taught and bound to ſerve God firſt, and next, 
1 his ſovereign ; bur if her ſervice ſhould put him out of 
| God's ſervice, he hoped. her majeſty would give him 
leave to chuſe an ein rather than a nn 
{ reward: * 
[ This freedom, Gaia a man of ſach an n eſtabliſhed old 


rater for probity and wiſdom, did not offend. The 


queen ſtill treated fir William Cecil very graciouſly, and 

. her miniſters were ſometimes glad to avail themſelves of 
| his political ſagacity, by aſking his advice. With all 
; their bigotry, they were obliged to own, that good ſenſe 
and talents are of no particular religion; and the heretic 
in faith was frequently made the oracle of their deciſions. 


Yet Cecil prudently forebore to ſtep forward, farther than 


lie was abſolutely compelled. He was fatisfied with at- 
tending his duty in parliament, as a repreſentative for the 


county of Lincoln, where he avowed his ſentiments with 


manly fregdom ; and what ſhews his exalted reputation, 
* | * 
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was ſo much pleaſed with his behaviour, that ſoon after 


him a tender of the office of ſecretary and councellor, 
provided he would embrace the catholic faith. But 


Among other expreſſions he made uſe of on this occa- 


———— 
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118 
be was never moleſied, either for his religious or poli- 
tical opinions. | Jnaced we find he was highly reſpected 
by cardinal Pole; to conduct whom to England from 
Bruſſels, he had been deputed in the commencement of 
Mary's reign. 

The virtues and . of Cecil had been aan: 
not blighted, in the ſhade ; and when Elizabeth mounted 
the throne, he was immediately called into action with 
happier omens, and appointed ſecretary of ſtate, In this 
capacity, his tried prudence and addreſs were eſſentially 
neceſſary to heal the wounds which the reformation had 
received, and to emancipate the nation, without ſan- 
guinary meaſures, from the chains of Rome. By Cecils 
advice, a conference was holden in Weſtminſter church 
between the moſt eminent divines of both perſuaſions; 
= and ſoon after, that form of worſhip was reſolved upon, 
pPhich has ever ſince been the religious e of 
| the church of England. . 

Having ſettled eccleſiaſtical affairs on a ſolid baſ is, his 
next care was to compoſe jarring intereſts, and to ſtrength» 
en native and external relations: but we muft leave 
, hiſtory to do full juſtice to his various merits, and ſatiſ— 
fy ourſelves with briefly narrating the prominent paſ- 
ſages of his life. In 1560, be was. made maſter of the 
wards, and the ſame year was ſent to negotiate a peace 
between England, Scotland, and France. After the bu- 
fineſs, however, had been brought to a ſucceſsful termi- 
nation by.the plenipotentiaries, the French court refuſed 
to ratify it; and the whole fell to the ground. 
Though in the full poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs's 3 
ere, and univerſally reſpected as a man of ſuperior 
political abilities, he had, as uſual, to contend with 
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himſelf at the head of the popiſh faction, ſtill rather 


depreſſed than annihilated; Cecil, uotwithſtanding all his 
addreſs, muſt inevitably have loit his ſtation, and, as 
ſome pretend, his life, had he aot been firmly tupported 
by Ruſſel earl of Bedford, and fir Nicholas Bacon. This 
laſt was a man of congenial mind and talents, and the 
affection between him and the miniſter ſeems to have 
been almoſt fraternal. | 2 

But, though the ſecretary was thus rendered too powers 
ful for his public, he had almoſt fallen a victim to his 
private, enemies. The dark intrigues, that were formed 
againſt him, are too numerous to recount, and too diſ- 
graceful to be preſerved. On one occaſion, he eſcaped 


aſſaſſi nation by ſlipping down the back ſtairs, while a 
villain waited at the foot of the great ſtairs to diſpatch 


him; on another, the hired rufkan who. was to murder 
him, after gaining admiſſion to his chamber, and graſping 


the inſtrument of death, in act to ſtrike, was ſtung with 


3 and ſhrunk from the perpetration of the deed. 
Elizabeth, though he ſtudied th balance the power 
and influence of her favourites and miniſters, was not of. 
a temper to be overawed by a faction; and, beholding 
the prevalence of Leiceſter's party with ſome emotion, 
and their inſidious arts againſt Cecil, her moſt ſage and 


confidential adviſer, gave him a fignal mark of her 
_ favour, becauſe rare in thoſe days, in raifing him to the 


peerage, by the ſtyle and title of lord Burleigh 3 and fools 


after ſhe appointed him lord high treaſurer. 


The object of royal favour is ſure, like a focus, to con- 
centrate the rays of public regard. The moſt virulent of 
3 opponents were now anxious to obtain a claim 
to his friendſhip ; and they now courted the man with the 
humbleſt aſſiduities whom they had plotted to aſſaſſinate 


| 1 is the action and re- action of political 
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120 LORD BURLEIGH« 
manceuvre; and ſo little dependence is to be placed on 
the ſmiles or the frowns of a party ! 

The intereſt of Burleigh had now become too ſtrong 

'to be ſhaken; and to his honour be it recorded, he uni- 
formly exerted it for the ſervice of his ſovereign and the 
welfare of his country. 

When Mary, queen of Scots, became a priſoner by 
the cruel policy of her rival Elizabeth, Cecil adviſed and 
practiſed lenient meaſures, as beſt adapted to the object 
in view ; but, when he found this infatuated princefs 

engage in reiterated conſpiracies, perhaps rather to re- 
gain her own independence than to overthrow the go- 
vernment of Elizabeth; when he was ſatisfied by long ex- 'Þ| 
perience that the deni faction, which regarded Mary 
as its head, would never ceaſe to plot and to undermine | 
till ſhe was removed from the ſtage of life, he yielded te 
the prefſure of circumſtances; and acted, or thought he 
acted, politically right, though, no doubt, morally wrong. 
In ſhort, he felt it his duty to give his ſanction to her 
trial, condemnation, and execution; but with a ſenſe of 
honour which his miſtreſs. did not poſſeſs, he avowed the 
neceſſity of the meaſure, and did not meanly attempt to 
ſhelter himſelf behind a battery of hypocriſy, which 
Elizabeth played off, only to render herſelf ſtill more 
eximinal and contemptible. He remonſtrated with her 
againſt the diſgrace of Davidſon, who was the inno- 
gent agent of Mary's execution; and throughout pre- 

ſerved that conſiſtency of character which might have 
been expected from his approved wen _ very g 

1 reitude.- | 

3 + For ſome time, he n all the . of Spain; 

| whoſe machinations againſt England were juſtly ſuſpected 

to have for their object the reſtoration of Mary to her 
kingdom, and the overthrow of the proteſtant religion; 
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almoſt more than maſculine, ſhe cultivated every femig 
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and, when the decollation of that unhappy queen put an 
end to the former part of the deſign, vengeance for her 
death ſtimulated the court of Madrid to make more for- 

midable preparations than ever, while the thunder of the 
Vatican was ſummoned to ug the arms of infuriate bi- 
gotry. 

Lord Burleigh, oct with that forefight for which 
he was remaritable; if he eould no longer prevent the 
ſtorm from burſting, had, by the moſt perſevering in- 


duftry, provided againſt its fatal effects. Availing him- 
| ſelf of a ten-years' peace, he had put the kingdom into 


ſuch a poſture of defence, and had ſo thoroughly ſifted 
the confpiracies of domeſtic traitors, that no event could 
come unexpected, or unprovided for. The naval force 
had been increaſed to an extent hitherto unknown; men 
of tried courage and experience were promoted to the 
command; and the powers of heaven co-operating with 
the bravery of the Engliſh, in defence of their religion, 
liberty, and homes, the redoubtable armada ſoon ceaſed 
to be an object of terror, and victory and independence 
triumphed on its ruins. | ; 

Happy in the undiminiſhed favour of his ſovereign, | 
happy in the ſignal defeat of her enemies, and in the 
confidence of the nation, this period may be conſidered 
as the moſt glorious in the life of Burleigh ; but, as if to 
ſhew that human felicity is neither permanent nor ſecure, 
he ſoon after met with a ſevere affliction in the loſs of 
his lady, with whom he had lived in the cloſeſt bands: of 
affection for the long ſpace of forty- three years; and 
whoſe death caſt a gloom over the remainder of his days. 
Lady Burleigh was not only amiable in every domeſtic 


relation, but in all reſpe&s was an example and orna- 


ment to her ſex. With learning and endowments 
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nine art that could improve youthful love into the moſt 
ardent and unalterable eſteem. Her huſband himſelf, 
verging into the vale of years, felt all the poignancy of 
lacerated affection; his conſtitution gave way to the 
ſhock, and public buſineſs became almoſt inſupportable. 

Exhauſted with inceſfant application, and no longer 
cheered with domeſtic regard, he earneſtly ſolicited per. 
miſhon to reſign all his employments; but the queen, 
fully ſenſible of the value of his ſervices, encouraged 
him, by the moſt conſoling attentions, to continue the 
principal manager of her affairs. She frequently viſited 
him, and omiited no opportunity of ſoothing the languor 
of declining age, and of flattering it by every demonſtra- 
tion of regard. Her pains were abundantly rewarded, 
The hoary ſtateſman was rouſed to exert his accumulated 
wiſdom for the public weal; and, accordingly, during 
the laſt ten years of his life, we find him diſplaying, on 
various important occaſions, all the zeal and vigour of 
unbroken youth. By his advice, the univerſity of Dubs 
lin was founded; and no meaſure was concerted through- 
out the various departments of government, without the 
advice and approbation of Burleigh, He was premier 
in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word; and the ability, 
accuracy, and diſpatch, which he evinced only, a ſhort 
time before his death, could ſcarcely be need at the 


moſt active period of his life, | 15 


To him,” ſays one of his e ee ce all ranks 
addreſſed themſelves, to the very laſt. The biſhops and 
-clergy for preferment ; the puritans for favourable treat- 
ment, and relief from eccleſiaſtical oppreſſion; fugitives 
in foreign countries for pardon, which he granted in 


- conſideration of their uſeful intelligence, reſpecting the 


deſigus of the nations among whom they ſojourned; 


the lieutenants of counties for inſtructions and advice; the 
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'admirals for fleets and ſupplies; in a word, the intereſts 
of the ſtate abroad, and its domeſtic tranquillity at home, 
were provided for, and preſerved, by this enn 
ſtateſman, to his final hour.“ N 


But no honours or diſtinctions can * off the ſtroke 
of fate. Age advanced, with all its train of ills; and, 


though his diſſolution was flow, and the gradations eaſy, 
after languiſhing two or three months, he paid the debt 


oe nature, on the 4th of Auguſt, 1598. 
Now,“ to uſe the quaint, but energetic, weeks of 


the ſame writer from whom we have made the previous 


extract, © might one ſee. the whole world mourning 


the queen for an old and true ſervant ;: the council for a 


wiſe and grave councellor; the court for their honour- 
able benefactor; his country and the commonwealth 


trembling, as it were at one blow to have their head 


ſtricken. off; the people, widows, and wards, lamenting to 


loſe their protector; Religion, her patron; Juſtice, her 


true miniſter; and Peace, her upholder; his children 
bewailing the loſs of ſuch a father; his friends, of ſuch a 
friend; and his ſervants, of ſuch a maſter: all men rather 
bewailing his loſs, than hoping ever to find ſuch another. 
Yea, his very enemies did now ſorrow for his death, 14 
wiſh him alive again.” 25 5 K 
In perſon, Burleiph was rakes ee than 
tall; he was very erect till bent by the infirmities of age, 
and extremely active and alert in all his motions. 
Viewed in every poſlible light, his character riſes on 
our eſteem. To the pureſt patriotiſm he united ſuch a 
capacity for buſineſs, as is feldom equalled. In his pri- 
vate affairs he was-frugal, rather than avaricious; and, 


pw. of he left a good eſtate, it was raiſed by no means» 


neſs! It deſcended to his two fons, who were both 


ennobled, and whoſe poſterity ſtill continue with an in- 
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_creafe of honours, In public expenditure he was a 


rigid economiſt ; and, when we compare him, in this re- 


ſpect, with the moſt celebrated ſtateſmen of modern 


times, we ſhall more plainly diſcover his ineſtimable 
worth. He never ſuffered the wealth of the nation to 
be drained for ſiniſter ends, or diverted to wrong pur- 
poſes. To uphold the honour and defence of the go- 


vernment, were the ſole objects which he propoſed in 


raiſing ſupplies ; and what was levied from the neceſſities 


or the ſuperabundance of the. people, he took care to ap- 
ply for their honour and advantage. No paraſite was 


gratified with a penſion; no venal ſupporter of his 
power, with a job. It was a maxim with him, that when 
the treaſury, like the ſpleen, grew too great, the reſt of 
the body languiſhed and pined away; he therefore wiſely 
conſidered private opulence as the ſureſt wealth of the 
ſtate ; and was wont to declare, that nothing is for a 
prince's profit, that it is not for his honour alſo.” 

His character, as drawn by Camden, who ſaw his 
meridian and his fetting hour, is worthy of a place here, 
Having lived long enough to nature,” ſays that able 
hiſtorian, and long enough to his own glory, but not 
long enough to his country, he reſigned his ſoul to God, 


with ſo much peace and tranquillity, that the greateſt 


enemy he had freely declared, he envied him nothing, 
but that his ſun went down with ſo much luſtre. 

“ Certainly he was a moſt excellent man; for he was 
fo liberally furniſhed by nature, and fo poliſhed and 


. adorned with learning and education, that every way 


for honeſty, gravity, temperance, induſtry, and juſtice, 
he was a moſt accompliſhed perſon. He had an eaſy 


and flowing eloquence, which conſiſted not in a pomp 


and oſtentation of words, but in a maſculine -plainneſs 
tancy of ſenſe, He was a maſter of prudence 
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; , on experience, and regulated by. temper and. 


moderation. His loyalty was true, and would endure 
the touch, and was only exceeded by his piety, which, 
indeed, was eminently great. To ſum up all, in a word, 

the queen was happy in ſo great a councellor, and the 
ſtate of England for ever indebted to him for his ſage 


and prudent counſel. He was one who lived and died 


with equal glory; and while others regard him with ad- 
miration, I am rather inclined to contemplate him with 
the ſacred applauſe of ſilent veneration.“ 


XVI. WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


| IRE PRINCE OF DRAMATIC POETS. 
Born 1 564.—Died 1613. 


From 6th Elizabeth to 1 oth James I. 


Moron the lives of capt in — are lefw'] ia- 
ſtructive than their writings, and the eccentricities of 
genius frequently furniſh as much to lament as to ad- 
mire, yet there ſeems to be no juſt reaſon why the 
higheſt intellectual endowments, and the warmeſt poetic 
inſpiration, ſhould not be coupled with judgment and 


with prudence; and that the union ſhould produce its 
natural fruits, honour, independence, and happineſs. 


An illuſtrious proof of the moſt glowing energies of 
mind, connected with a general, though not undeviating, 
obſervance of thoſe prudential maxims by. which the 


of __ the glory of his "oy 5 his en, | 


maſs of men direct their conduct, will be ſupplied: by 
contemplating the life of Shakſpeare, the immortal poet 
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. 
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Stratford · on- Avon had the felicity to produce this pro- 
digy of dramatic genius; and, in conſequence, will ever be 
hallowed as claſſic ground. His father was a conſiderable 
4 wool-ſtapler, and it appears that his connections, in gene- 
1 ral, ranked with the gentry of the place; but a large 
* family of ten children, of whom our poet was the eldeſt, 
15 proved an incumbrance that muſt have been very ſenſibly: 
felt. In conſequence, the education of young Shakſpeare, 
though by no means neglected, was confined to what 


„ the grammar - ſchool of his native town could ſupply. 
* What progreſs he made there, what indications he gave 
mãñ of his future celebrity, are wholly unknown; but as 


genius is born with us, and cannot be acquired, it is pro- 
bable that he early warbled his wood notes wild,” though 
unnoticed by the dim eye, and unheard by the dull ear, 
of common men. The fancy of Shakſpeare was unqueſ- 
tionably pluming its infant wing, even amidſt the moſt < 
ordinary avocations, and his ſoul darting into diſtant ſcenes 
of glory and of fame, though the path was yet putraced 
by which he reached them. 40 
! Alͤſcſter a few years' attendance on ſcholaſtic :nftruQion, 
in which it is evident that he acquired a complete acquaint» 
aance with the vernacular. idiom, and was initiated at leaſt 
| in the Roman tongue; the flender finances of his father, 
and the want of aſſiſtance at home, occaſioned his early 
= devotion to buſineſs. To accompliſh him as a ſcholar 
= fſcems to have been no part of his father's defign; and 
1 it is now too late to diſcover, whether the ſon ſnewed 
any particular predilection to general ſiudy, or averſion to 
mercantile engagements. - IM 
Certain it is, that while he was Kill very young, he 
contracted marriage with a lady of the name of Hathway, | 
. 4 daughter of a ſubſtantial yeoman in the vicinity; and be- 
came a parent when bg.» was not yet out of his minority. 
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Having taken upon him the charge of. a family, before it 
could be expected that his juvenile years could have 
taught him prudence, or given him any conſiderable 
experience in life, his behaviour in this important rela- 
tion, it is probable, was not marked with the requiſite 


economy or attention. That he purſued his father's 


trade, as the means of a livelihood, ſeems to be pretty 


well aſcertained; but his ſucceſs and reputation can 


only be judged from the incident which, however diſ- 
graceful in itſelf, of neceſſity. gave a new direction to his 
talents, and thus fortunately called forth that latent ſpark 


of/ genius, which en otherwiſe have been een 


for ever. 


There is a dises e Shakſpeare was of a very a | 


and convivial diſpoſition; and, if we reflect on | the 


warmth of his imagination, ſo conſpicuous in his com- 


poſitions, we can have little reaſon to doubt the. truth of 
this tradition. The ſame impetuoſity and energy of mind 


which have rendered him the delight and admiration of all 
poſterity, unqueſtionably-diſplayed themſelves, before he 


had reached the maturity of reaſon, in frolickſome eln 
of conduct, and unguarded ſallies of wit. | 
Without the ſociety of one congenial ſoul oh could 


cheriſh his native genius, or draw forth his ſhining qualities, 


is it to be wondered that he aſſociated with the giddy and 
the thoughtleſs ; and, in the hilarity of bis companions, 
forgot their groſſneſs or their depravity? The fervid and 


aſpiring mind can ſeldom repoſe in harmleſs inactivity: 


if its powers be not directed by patronage or example to 
fome worthy object, they will probably become con- 
ſpicuous, only for the more flagrant dereliction of 


eſtabliſhed modes, and the Rot ny) LIE in vicious 
refinements. 1 | 5 


1 afſociates were not n 87 , but a criminal » 4. JN 
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Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecot, near Stratford, whe 
deſcendants itill ſupport an honourable rank in life, had a 
deer-park, which was frequently robbed by theſe unruly 
youths. In whatever deſign our poet engaged, he was quali- 


ed to be a leader; and being detected in the depredation 
of his gang, he was proſecuted with ſome ſeverity. In- 
Read, however, of aſking pardon for his offence, he height - 
ened it by a moſt ſatirical ballad, a ſtanza of which is 
ſtill preſerved, though by no means a deſerving place here 


and ſo provoked the knight, that he felt himſelf juſtified 
in givinga looſe to the vengeance of the law: and Shak- 
ſpeare was in conſequence obliged to relinquiſh his buſi- 
neſs and his home, and to take ſhelter in London. The 


fame Sir Thomas Lucy, the cauſe of his original diſgrace, 
yet the accidental maker of his future fortune, he after- 
wards immortalized, under the well known character of 


Juſtice Shallow. ' | 
Caſt on the wide world, with only wit for his portion, 

it was natural for him to turn his thoughts towards the 

ſtage, and to court the ſociety of the players. By a fatality, 


for which it is impoſſible to account, the ſame fortune, 


that ſeemed to have ſhipwrecked all his hopes, carried 


him into a haven to refit, and then launched him on his 
proper- element. But the ſteps by which he mounted to 


his ſphere were flow. In thoſe days, gentlemen com- 


monly rode to the play; and it is faid that he was at 


firſt glad to. take care of their horſes, during the time of 
repreſentation ;' and that, even in this humble ſtation, he 
ſoon became eminent, and was enabled by the increaſe 
of bis buſineſs to engage a number of boys as his aſ- 


| bGſtants. By this Means he picked up A little money z 
and, baving gradually inſinuated himſelf into the good 


graces of ſome of the players, he was found to poſſeſs 
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readily cloſed with his overtures of making a an attempt on 
the ſtage. His celebrity, however, as an actor ſeems 


never to have been great. As far. as it can be traced by 
the diligence of his biographers, it appears that he had 


only very ſubordinate characters aſſigned him; and that 
the moſt confiderable one he ever performed was the 


Ghoſt, in his own play of Hamlet. 
But, though nature did not form him to ſhine's as a firſt= 


rate actor, it had moulded and endowed him for ſome- 


thing far ſuperior. Being now acquainted with the 
mechanical economy of the theatte, he was animated 


with a deſire of ſignalizing himſelf as a writer; and that 
he did not miſtake his genius or his forte, the concurring 


teſtimony of every judge, the plaudits, not ovly of bis 
contemporaries, but the ſtill increaſing admiration of 
mankind will inconteſtibly evince, 

Though it is impoſſible to trace with precifion the 
fieſt eſſay of this gigantic dramatiſt, it appears that the 


Midſummer's-night. Dream was one of his earlieſt un- 


doubted prbdbetions, and the Twelfth Night the laſt; the, 
whole thirty-five plays which have been aſcribed to him, 
having made their appearance between the years 1 1589 and 
1614. The number of editions, which they have ſince 
run through, and the pains which our ableſt critics and 
commentators have taken to reſtore the genuine text, and 
to elucidate the moſt trivial obſcurity of dition or of 
ſentivevt, prove how highly Shakſpeare ranks as an 
Engliſh claſſic. Nor is his fame, indeed, confined to 


this iſland, or to thoſe who are acquainted with our 
language; almoſt every nation of Europe have an op- 


portunity of reading him in their native tongue, and his 
fame as a poet reaches to the utmoſt confires of taſte, 


civil zation, and literature. 


But though the genius of our oreat dramatic writer 
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Hons of purity and reſplendency, by habits of compoſi- 
tion, and a longer intercourſe with mankind. Poſſeſſing 


imagination that ranged through all nature, ſelecting the 
Jublime, the beautiful, and the agreeable; a judgment 
that inclined him to adopt plots which had already been 
found to pleaſe; an uncommon fluency and vigour of 
.expreflion;—we cannot wonder if he oradually eclipſed 
all who had preceded him, and left his ſucceſſors in 
deſpair of ever reaching his excellencies. 

Elizabeth, who had a real taſte for literature bertel 
Had ſeveral of his plays acted before her; and even firſt 


which had already been twice introduced, through an- 
other play, that he might repreſent him in love. This 
hint he adopted, and the Merry Wives of Windſor was 
the produce of his ſolicitude to gratify his ſovereign. 
To wit, fancy, and genius unbounded, Shakſpeare 
united ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and amenity of manners. 
He was the agreeable companion, and the valuable 
friend; and his demeanour being improved by an ac- 
quaintance with the fineſt models of his time, he was 
courted by the great, and honoured by the good. 

Beſides the royal patronage, the earl of Southampton 
is known to have treated him with the moſt flattering 
diſtinction; and from this Mæcenas he received ſome 
ſolid marks of favour, which give us a very high idea 
of the eſtimation in which the poet was holden, and the 
munificence of his patron. A gift of one thouſand 


now exhibited by thoſe who pretend to honour genius. 


But, after all, it is to that part of Shakſpeare's character 


burſt out into a flame at once, it acquired new acceſ- 


an intuitive knowledge of the characters of men; an 


ſuggeſted the idea of continuing the character of Falſtaff, 


pounds, to enable him to complete a deſirable purchaſe, 
is a proof of liberality, to which few ſimilar inſtances are 
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in e his prudence and his love of independence is 
diſplayed, that we wiſh more particularly to call the at- 
tention of our young readers. Having, by his writings, 
his intereſt in the theatre, and his own good conduct, 
acquired a decent competence, he had the good ſenſe to 
determine to enjoy it; and, leaving at once the ſtage on 
which he had raiſed his fortune, and the buſy ſtage of the 
world, he retired to his native Stratford, and lived in 
a handſome houſe which he had purchaſed, called New 
Place ; endeared to his intimate friends, and reſpected by 
the gentlemen in the environs. 

Whatever imprudencies might be charged on his juve- 
nile years, his mature and declining age atoned for them 
all. The commencement of his acquaintance with Ben 
Jonſon ſhews his taſte and his candour in a high degree; 
and exemplifies, by a ſingle trait, the prominent features 
of his heart. That learned and able dramatic writer had 
preſented a play to the managers, who were on the point 
of returning it with an unfavourable anſwer, when 
Shakſpeare luckily caſting his eye upon it, had the pene- 
tration to diſcover its merit; and was generous enough 
to introduce Jonſon and his writings to public notice and 
approbation. | 

After he had ſecluded himſelf from the buſy ſcene, he 
wiſely conformed to his ſituation; and, inſtead of diſguſt- 
ing inferior minds by the clini of ſuperiority, ſunk to 
the level of common men. Among his- particular ac- 
quaintances was an old gentleman named Combe; ex- 
tremely opulent, avaricious, and uſurious. In a free 
- converſation, he defired our poet to write his epitaph, 
that he might know what his poſthumous character would 
be. Sean pere drew a ludicrous but a ſevere picture, 
in four lines, whoſe poignancy was never forgiven; and 
indeed a man leſs acquainted with life, than he who had 
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traced all its mszes, might have known“ that tis the 
truth which gives offence.” | 

Finding his health on the decline, Shakſpeare made 
bis will in the beginning of 1616; and having provided 
for his family and left ſome memorials of his regard to 


ſide of the.char.cel in the church of Stratforè where a 
mural monument, with his buſt, was erected to his me- 
mory ; on which thc following diftich is inſcribed: 


Judi cio Pylium, gen'o Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meet, Olympus habet. 


On the ſlab which covers his remains are theſe lines; 
generally be to be written by hin, ſel: 


Good friend, for Jeſus ſake forbear 

| To dig the duſt incloſed here. 

* - Fleſs'd be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones; 
And curſt be he that moves my bones 


* 


A ſtudious life ſeldom preſents many memorable inci- 
dents; and of the private habits of Shakſpeare in parti- 
cular, very little is handed down to poſterity. He met, 
\ Indeed, with few viciſſitudes: a ſingle accident forced 
bim to become the architect of his own fortune; by gra- 
dual efforts he roſe to eminence of fame, and compe- 
tency of fortune; and no ſooner had he acquired theſe, 
than he wiſely retired to the tranquil enjoyment of what 
his genius and his induſtry had earned. Hence few oc- 
currences ſwell the annals. of his peaceful days, 
Shakſpeare left two daughters; but his family became 
extinct in the third generation, Some collaterals ſtill, or 


kinſman. His mulberry-tree and chair were long the 


his former aſſociates of the ſtage, he departed this life in 
April of the ſame year, and was interred on the north 


did lately, remain at Stratford; and, as may be juſtly. 
imagined, they are not a little proud of ſach an illuſtrious - 
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objects of veneration, and viſited: by his admirers as the 
moſt precious relicts; but even theſe have now diſap- 
peared; and his to nb alone reinains, where devotees can 
pay the homage of their tear. 

As a dramatic writer, in which point of view he cons 
centrates univerſal regard, his character has been often 
drawn; but by none with ſuck» vigour and juſtneſs of 
appreciation as by Dr. Johnſon whoſe ſentiments we 
adopt without limitation or reſerve: They bear the ſtamp 
of truth, and carry conviction to the heart.“ Shakſpeare, 
fays he, © is above all writers, at leaſt above all modern 
writers, the poet of nature; the poet that holds up to his 
readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life. His 
characters are not modified by the cuſtoms of particuhar 


places, unpractiſed by the reit of the world; by. the- 
peculiarities of ſtudies or profeſſions, which can operate 


but upon ſmall numbers; or by the accident of tranſient 
faſhions,.or temporary opinions ;—they are the genuine 
progeny of common hnmanity, ſuch as the world will al- 
ways ſupply, and obſervation will always find. His 
perſons act and ſpeak by the influence of thoſe general 
paſſions and principles by which all minds are agitated, - 
and the whole ſyſtem of life is continued in motion. In 
the writings of other poets, a character is too often an 
individual; in- thoſe of Shakſpeare, it is Se 
a ſpecies. 
It is from this wide extenſion of deſign that ſo much 
inſtruction is derived. It is this which fills the plays of 
Shakſpeare with practical axioms and domeſtic wiſdom. 
It was ſaid of Euripides, that every verſe was a-precept; 
and it may be ſaid of Shakſpeare, that from his works may 


be collected a ſyſtem of civil and economical prudeace. 
Yet his real power is not ſhown in the ſplendour of parti- 
cular-paſſages, but by the progreſs of his fable, and the 
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tenor of his dialogue; and he that tries to recommend 
him by ſelect quotations, will ſucced like the pedant in 
Hierocles, who, wlien he offered his houſe to ſale, car- 
ried a brick in his pocket as a ſpecimen. Upon every 
other ſtage the univerſal agent is love, by whoſe power 
all good and evil is diſtributed, and every action quicken- 
ed or retarded. But love is only one of many paſſions; 
and as it has no great influence upon the ſum of life, it 
has little operation in the dramas of a poet who caught 
- His ideas from the living world, and exhibited only what 
he ſaw- before him. He knew that any other paſſion, as 

it was regular or exorbitant, was a cauſe of happineſs or 
calamity. 

Characters thus ample ad general were not eafily 
diſcriminated and preſerved; yet, perhaps, no poet ever 
kept his perſonages more diſtin from each other. 

& Other dramatiſts can only gain attention by hyper- 
holical or aggravated characters, by fabulous and unex- 
ampled excellence or depravity; as the writers of bar- 
barous romance invigorated the reader by a giant and 


a dwarf; and he that ſhould form his expectations of 
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human affairs from the play, or from the tales, would be 
equally deceive]. Shakſpeare has no heroes, his ſcenes 
are occupied only by men, who act and ſpeak as the 
reader thinks that he ſhould himſelf have ſpoken or ated 
on the ſame occaſion: even where the agency is ſuper- 
natural, the dialogue is level with life. Other writers 
diſguiſe the moſt natural paſſions, and moſt frequent 
incidents; ſo that he who contemplates them in the 
book, will not know them in the world: Sha kſpeare 
| approximates the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful; 
the event which he repreſents will not happen, but if it 
were poflible, its effects would probably be ſuch as he 
has aſſigned: and it may be faid, that he has not only 
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ſhown. human nature as it acts in real exigencies, but as 
it would be found in trials to which it cannot be expoſed. 
6 This, therefore, is the praiſe of Shakſpeare, that his 


drama is the mirror of life; that he who has mazed his 


imagination,. in following the phantoms which other 


writers raiſe up before him, may here be cured of his: 


delirious ectaſies, by reading human ſentiments in human 
language; by ſcenes from which a hermit may eſtimate. | 
the tranſactions of the world, and a confeſſor predict che. 
progrels of the paſſions.“ 


— — 
XVII. SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Born 15 52. —Beheaded 1618. 
From 5 Edward FI. to 1 500 James 4 


Who can ſpeak 

The numerous ennie of the maiden- reign? 
In RALEIGH mark their every glory mix'd ; 

RALE1GH | the ſcourge of Spain ! whoſe breaſt with alt: 

The ſage, the patriot, and the hero, burn'd ; 

Nor ſunk his vigour when a coward-reign 

The warrior fetter'd, and at laſt reſign d, 

To glut the vengeance of a vanquiſh'd foe. 
Then active fill, and unreſtrain'd his mind, 
Explor'd the vaſt extent of ages paſt, 

And with his priſon hours enrich'd the world; 

Yet found no times, in all the long reſearch, . 

So glorious or ſo baſe as thoſe he prov'd 
In which he conquer 'd, and in which * bled. f 


THOMSON. 


Tunis immortal ornament of bis country, whoſe brief t 


character is ſo well delineated by the poet, was deſcended 
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born at Budley in the ſame county. Though he occu- 
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from an ancient and reſpectable family in Devon, and 


pies ſuch an ample and honourable ſpace in the annals 
of this nation, yet no incidents of his early days have 


been tranſmitted to an admiring poſterity. It may, how- 


ever, evince to us the maturity of his parts, that he 
had acquired a ſufficient ſtock of grammatical learning, by 


the time of completing bis fourteenth year, for he was 


removed to the univerſity of Oxford, and entered a gen- 
tleman-commoner of Oriel-college. In this ſituation it 
was not long before he diſtinguiſhed himfelf by the 
ſtrength and vivacity of his genius, and his uncommon 
obs 5 in academical learning. But, though qualified 


to ſuine inthe ſchools, the bent of his diſpohtion led 


him to more active purſuits; and, when he was no more 


than ſeventeen years old, he enliſted in a corps cf gentle- 


men volunteers, deſtined to recruit the Huguonot army 
in France, md commanded by the gallant Coligny.— 
Here he not only initiated himſelf in the art of war, but 


acquired a knowledge of the faſhivnable modern lan- 
guages; and, after fix years ſpent on the continent, re- 


turned io London, with every he ſament that 
adorns the gcntieman. 


He. now took up his reſidence in « Middle 1 ; 


but the Muſes here engioſſed all his attention. Still, 
however, intent on military glory, he embraced the firſt 


opportunity which preſented itſelf of reſuming the pro- 


feſſion of arms; and, after the lapſe of three years, joined 
the prince of Orange, then warring againſt the Spaniards. 


The following year, he attended his half-brother, fir 


Humphry Gitbert, on an unſucceſsful expedition to the 
northern parts of America; and in 1580 we find him 
ſerving as a captain againſt the rebellious 1:iſh, where he 
quickly made himſelf conſpicuous by his intrepid ſpirit, 
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his retiviqus humanity, and preſence of mind in the 
greateſt dangers. In a word, ſo eminent were his abi 
lities and ſervices, that he received a grant from the * 
crown of a large eſtate in that kingdom but he was pre · 
vented from riſing in lis profeſſion by an unhappy miſ- 
underſtanding between him and the lord deputy, which 
was at laſt heard and adjuſted before the privy council. 
On this occaſion, Raleigh defended his cauſe with ſuch 
eloquence and addreſs, that what was likely to ruin his 
intereſt proved the very means of recommending him to 
the notice of the court. A conteſt with a ſuperior, hows - 
ever. juſt, ſeldom fails to bring: obloquy and diſgrace; : 
but fortune, in the caſe of Raleigh, determined other-- 
wiſe. He only wanted a proper theat:e on which to 
diſplay his abilities: he gained that of a court, and ſue- 
ceeded. | | 
But the ſmiles of miniſters were not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
his ſoaring ambition. He aſpired to the favour of his 
ſovereign; and it was not long before fortune once more 
efſentially befriended him in this reſpe&. - The queen, 
taking the air, happened to come to a-miry place, and 
was heſitating whether ſhe. ſhould proceed or no; when 
Raleigh, who, it is probable, was on the watch to win 
a ſmile of royal regard, immediately diveſted himſelf of 
a handſome pluſh cloak, and ſpread it on the ground, * 
The queen, gently treading. on it, was conducted over 
ſafe and clean. So much gallantry from a man whoſe - 


addreſs, perſon, and wit, were alike calculated to ſtrike, .. 5 
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could ſcarcely fail to make an impreſſion on Elizabeth. 

With a vanity natural to women, ſhe conſtrued every 

_ compliment. into 3 proof of partial affection and, 1 

converting her courtiers into lovers, ſhe was ſerved with 

A zeal and fidelity which neither rank, ner Lowers, of © 
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| otherwiſe won. 


adding, 


munificence, could hogly, or even collectively, have 


Soon after this adventure, Raleigh appeared at court; 


and meeting with a reception which ſeemed to flatter his 


hopes, as a farther expoſition of his mind, he wrote with 


a a diamond, on a pane of glaſs, the following line: 


&« Fain would I elimb, yet fear I to fall; 


which Elizabeth elegantly converted into a couplet, by 


% 


4 If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all.” 


Raleigh was too quick of apprehenfion not to inter- 


pret this poetic challenge. He ſaw it was his own fault 
if he did not riſe ; and after obtaining a proper introduc- 


tion, his own merit was ſufficient to accompliſh the reſt. 
But no court favour, no employment where he could 


have rivals in his fame, was adapted to the aſpiring 
gevius of Raleigh. Even the bounds of Europe were too 


limited for his capacious mind. He longed to ſignalize 
himſelf by diſcoveries in the new world, the common 
field where daring ſpirits, at that time, diſplayed their 


talents, or-ſought their fortune. Accordingly he made 


ſeveral voyages to the continent of America, where he 
ſeitled a colony named Virginia, in honour of his virgin 


miſtreſs. The chief produce of this province being 
tobacco, Raleigh was ſtudious to introduce it as a luxury, 
while Elizabeth patronized its uſe as an article of com- 


merce. To him too we are indebted for the moſt valu- 


able root which Providence, in its bounty, has beſtowed 
on man: the potatoe was one fruit of his diſcoveries in 
this track, though it does not appear that he was at firſt 


acquainted with its real value. It is generally believed, 
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i : that being obliged to touch on the coaſt of Ireland, in 
= one of his homeward-bound voyages, he left ſome of the 
9 roots there; which being cultivated with ſucceſs, by 
; 1 degrees ſpread over the three kingdoms, and now conſti- 
„ iN tute a principal relief to the poor, and a moſt agreeable - 
2 luxury to the rich. | 
# But, though Raleigh was at great pains to colonize 
1% Virginia, the ſettlement was afterwards abandoned; and 3 
3 the ſagacity of Raleigh diſcovered the cauſe. Virginia 


X afforded no means of immediate profit or emolument to 
M government, and therefore was finally neglected. This 
ſet him on a ſcheme of ſettling a new colony in another 
part of America, which might at once be productive of 
advantage, and enable his countrymen to transfer the 
richeſt products of America to England, if they poſſeſſed 
ſufficient courage to embark in the deſign. 

To accompliſh this magnificent purpoſe, he made he SY. 
moſt minute inquiries into the itate of Guiana, From 
books and papers he drew all the affiſtance that could 
paſſibly be procured of this nature; and from perſonal 
information he derived much more. But for the know. 
ledge that he acquired, he was ſtill more indebted to the 
vaſt ſtores of his own mind, to a profound judgment and 
a penetrating obſervation. 

Raleigh, howev er, was not one of thoſe. ſuperficial 
adventurers who ſtrike out a plan with crude and eager 
zeal, and then immediately purſue it with blind! impe- 
tuoſity. He knew the necellity of caution in an affair 
of ſuch importance, and therefore diſpatched an officer of 
approved ſkill and fidelity, to reconnoitre the coaſt; that, 
after his information was as complete as the nature of 
things would allow, he might, on this ſolid bafis, erect © 
che ſaperſtruure 0 of his dengn. 95 

66 
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But, though Raleigh ſeemed moſt in his e'ement when 
n the profecution of ſome diſtant object, he was not an 
inattentive obſerver of domeſtic concerns; and a man of 
Eis talents could | not be uſeleſe, or unemployed, on oy 
ſtage. 

He exerted himſelf in Parliament, as knight of the 
ſhire for his native county; he had a diſtinguiſhed ſhare 
in almoſt every expedition or feat of arms, during the 
greateſt part of the reign of Elizabeth; and, while the 
colonization of Virginia was the principal obje of his 
attention, he received the honour of knighthood from 
tis wiſe and politic miſtreſs, who was as frugal of the 
honours which ſhe beſtowed, as careful of her treaſurv, 

His influence with the queen at laſt roſe to ſuch a 
pitch, as to excite the jealouſy of leſs favoured courtiers ; 
and his enemies employed every artifice to undermine 
him. To the clergy he had given offence by ſome free 
potions in religion; yet, if we may Judge from his works, 
no man had juſter ideas, and a more awful ſenſe, of the 
divine nature and perfections, or a firmer belief in reve- 
lation. So dangerous is it, however, to oppoſe popular 
prejudices, that, while he ſtrove to exalt religion by at- 
tacking the old ſchool of bots he he was accuſed of in- 
fidelity itſelf. 

The queen diſregarded the petty malice of Raleigh's 
adverſaries, and fab through their inſidious deſign to 
leſſen him in her eſteem : but, what his moſt bitter ene- 
mies could not effect, his own imprudence had well 
nigh accompliſhed. 

Among the maids of honour to the queen, was a 
davghter of fir Nicholas Throgmorton. With this lady 
fir Walter Raleigh carried on an intrigue; which being 
diſcovered by its natural conſequences, ſhe was diſmiſſed 
from her attendance at court, and he was put under con- 
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finement for ſeveral months. In the eyes of Elizabeth, a 
ſecret amour, particularly with a lady of the court, was 
confidered as highly criminal ; but Raleigh made the 
moſt honourable reparation by marriage, and they long 
lived patterns of conjugal fidelity and affection. 

Under this temporary al:enation of the queen's regard, 
our intrepid adventurer was :endered more deſirous of 
carrying his long- -meditated' expedition to Guiana into 
eifect; in hopes that his ſucceſs might reinſtate him in 
the favour of his ſovereign. Accordingly he ſet fail from 
Plymouth, with a ſmall ſquadron, on the 6th of Fe- 
bruary, 1595, and after a propitious voyage arrived at the 
iſle of Trinidad, where he took the city of St. Joſeph, to- 

| gether with the Spaniſh governor. He then ſailed four 
hundred miles up the Oroonoko in little barks ; opened a 
friendly intercourſe with the natives; and obtained certain 
indications vf gold-mines; but was not furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments for working them. 

Having extenſively ſurveyed the banks of this beauti- . *Þ 
ful river, he at laſt came to cataracts which impeded his | 
further progreſs ; and, the rains falliog in ſuch torrents, 
that they frequently penetrated ten times a day to the 
ſkin, it was judged expedient to make for the ſhips; 

which was effected with the moſt perſevering labour, in 
ſpite of multiplied di fficulties. ; 

The cre, the foſſils, and the plates of gold which fir 2 
Walter Raleigh brought to England, conſiderably rouſed 
the attention of the nation, and. the general voice would 

have favoured a proſecution of his diſcoveries; but his 
enemies, ſtung with jealouſy at what he had achieved, 
threw out the moſt invidious infinuations againſt his pa- 
triotiſm and veracity ; and facrificed the honour and the 
intereſt of the country to thew own pay ate nee, 
and revenge. N Fe „ SLOPE 
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The queen too, haraſſed by the conſpiracy, or rather 


frenzy, of Eſſex, had little leiſure and leſs inclination to 
engage in diſtant ſchemes of glory : but ſhe became per- 
fectly reconciled to fir Walter; and during the remainder 
of her reign, he baſked in the ſunſhine of deſerved 
favour : but all his proſpects were eclipſed by her death. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he experienced indeed a 
ſhort gleam of royal favour ; but the characters of the 
prince and the ſubje& were ſo oppoſite, that it was im- 
poſſible for their good underſtanding to be permanent.— 
Swayed by maxims of honour, Raleigh ſubmitted not 
without declared averfion to the aſcendency which 
ſtrangers acquired, in prejudice to his native country; 
animated with the love of military glory, he could not 
help deſpiſing the puſillanimous conduct of James. He 
was likewiſe imprudently drawn in to join a ſinking party, 
which his good ſenſe might have told him could only 
operate his own ruin, without any probable advantage to 
his country; and, in conſequence, he was ſtripped of all 
the offices which he ſo honourably held under Elizabeth; 


and was ſoon after committed to the Tower, on an 
alleged charge of treaf6n, in plotting againſt the king, 


and carrying on a ſecret correſpondence with Spain; to 

which nation he had in fact ever ſhewn the moſt invete- 

rate hoſtility, | | | 
The crown-lawyers, to whom his inflexible integrity 


made him obnoxious, carried on the profecution with the 


moſt rancorous virulence. The great Sir Edward Coke 


forgot the dignity of a judge in his invectives againſt him; 


and * traitor, monſter, viper, and ſpider of hell,” were 
ſome of the opprobrious titles which this rude calum- 


niator beſtowed on Raleigh. In a word, the court was 


determined to convict him, not only without evidence, 


but againſt it; and, though it ſeemed to heſitate at lega- 


© * 
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lized aner it kept him a cloſe priſoner for the long | 
period of twelve years. 
Such ili-requited ſervices, and fork foodies, would 
have broken the mind of any other perſon ſave Raleigh; 
but he, ſuperior to the malice of his foes, and pant- 
ing with a generous ardour for immortal fame, employed 
his pen to illuminate a thankleſs age; and, among other 
works, produced in the Tower his well known and much 
admired Hiſtory of the World. 
What means he took to mitigate the prejudices of 
James cannot now be aſcertained with preciſion. It is + 
very probable that the application of a bribe to ſome of 
the needy courtiers had conſiderable influence upon : 
them; and the ſovereign himſelf, by his criminal pro- 
fuſion, being in want of freſh-ſupphes, no doubt liſtened 
with avidity to a man who fancied that gold mines were 
within his reach, whenever he was permitted. to pro- 
ceed in queſt of them. 
In 1616 he procured his liberation, and ſoon after re- 
ceived a royal commiſſion to go and explore the mines 
of Guiana. It was not, however, till July next year that 
he was ready to fail; in conſequence of which delay his 
. defigns were me to the ee s, and all his eons | 
rendered abortive. | 

In his courſe he touched at the Ces wich. an in- 
tention of landing; but the Spaniards being prepared, 
oppoſed him with ſuch vigour, that he was glad to 
ſtipulate for neceſſary ſupplies on the beſt terms by which 
they could be procured. 

He now proceeded to his deſtination; and, reaching 
Guiana, was received by the Indians with the moſt flat _ 
tering homage and attention. So prepoſſeſſing were his 
manners, that wherever he went his favourable reception 
was inſured ; and, wherever he had once viſited, he was 
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ſure to be w elcomed a agains The kindneſs and reſpc> 
which he experienced fiom theſe friendly people, he very 
modeſtly mentioned in his diſpatches ſent home; for in 
Sir Walter Raleigh modeſty was blended with the 
choiceſt gifts of nature, with f. aperior Capacity, ape 
reſolution, and genuine magnanimity. | 
Falling into an indiſpoſition, he was obliged to intruſt 
the command of an expedition up the Oroonoko in queſt 


- of a gold mine, of which he had recived notice in his 


former voyage, to Kemys, one of his captains, and to 
his eldeſt ſon, Captain Walter Raleigh Deviating from 
the prudent inſtructions which had been given them, 
they fell into an ambuſcade; and after doing conliderable 
damage to the Spaniards at St. Thome, tliey were obliged 
to retire, without reaching the mine which had been the 
__ object of their enterprize. 

Young Raleigh fell in this affair, while he was per- 
forming prodigies of valour, and proving himſelf the 
legitimate ſon of ſuch a father. On receiving the me- 


lancholy news of his beloved ſon, fir Walter felt all the 


bitterneſs of grief. The moſt tender ſenſibility is not 
incompatible with the higheſt degrees of courage. But 
fir Walter had not only a domeſtic and irretrievable 
' Calamity to lament : he was fruſtrated in all his hopes 
from this expedition ; and he reproached Kemys in the 


anguiſh of his heart, for neglecting his inſtructions to 


procure ſome of the gold-ore; which would bave pre- 
ſerved his character, and allayed popular diſcontent. — 
Kemys, unable to brook e dee and blame, ſa- 
*crificed himſelf, as an expiation for his miſconduct. He 
wanted true magnanimity: for to part with life raſh iy is 
Teal cowardice ; but to bear its accumulated ills with- 
out deſpondency, is an ellect of the meſt exalted 
courage. 
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A council of officers being ſummoned, the prevailing 
wiſh was an inſtant return to England. Raleigh found it 
in vain to oppeſe the general ſentiment; and, indeed, the 
Spaniards ſeemed to be now ſo well on their guard, that 
ſucceſs in the attempt was more than problematical. 
He therefore yielled to the current of opinion, and 
about the end of July, 1618, landed at Plymouth, worn 


out with illneſs and chagrin, 


To give the laſt touch to his calamities, he was fre 
here that the king had publiſhed a proclamation requir- 
ing him and his officers to appear before the privy 
council, to anſwer for their conduct at St. Thome. 
Tais was done at the inſtigation of Gondainar, the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſidor, who thirſted for the blood of Raleigh, 
in revenge for the long ſeries of injuries which he had 
done the Spaniſh nation; and James had neither the 
honour nor the courage to protect a man who was one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed ornaments of his age, and will 
be the admiration of all poſterity, He was ſpeedily ar- 
reſted, and committed priſoner to his own houſe in 
London; but, foreſeeing the event, he endeavoured to 
eſcape. He had only reached G:eenwich, however, be- 


fore he was ſeized, and. being committed to the Tower, 


in mockery of all juſtice, and to the eternal infamy of 
this reign, on the-28ch of October following, was 
brought into the Court of King's Bench; whea the re- 


| Cord of his former ſentence being read, after the lapſe of 


ſo many years, he was ſentenced on that to die; and the 
very next morning ſuffered decollation, in Old Palace- 


yard, in the fixty-nimth year of his age. 


On the ſcaffold he behaved Lke a hero and a chrif. 
tian. He vindic.ted his conduct in a moſt pathetic and 
eloquent ſpeech ;.and then, feeling the edge of the fatal in- 
ſtrument of death, obſerved with a ſmile, © It is a ſharp 


/ 
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_ SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 


medicine, but a ſure remedy for all woes.” Being aſked | tl 
which way he would lay himſelf on the block, he re- 

plied, © So the heart be right, it is no matter which way 
the head lies.“ After this, compoſing himſelf as if he had 
been going to reſt, his head was ſevered from his body at 
two blows. The former was long preſerved by bis 
widow as a precious relic of affection; the latter was 
interred in the chancel of St. Margaret's church, 
Weſtminſter. 

The cruelty and. flagrant tjojuſtice of this execution 
aſtoniſhed all Europe, and its * is ſtill read with 
execration by Engliſhmen, 

In perſon Sir Walter Raleigh v was tall, well ſhaped, 
and proportionably ſtrong. His hair was of a dark co- 
Jour and full; and his features and the contour of his 
face ſuch as were formed to inſpire reſpect. He was 
magnificent in his dreſs ; but an attention to dreſs was the 
leaſt part of his ambition. In his character, he united 
almoſt every great quality that can deſerve the venera- 
tion of mankind. As a ſoldier, a ſtateſman, and a ſcholar, 
he might have rivalled the moſt eminent perſonages of 
-ancient or modern times. He was not only learned him- 
ſelf, but the patron of learning. To him we are indebt- 
ed for Spencer, the poet of fancy; whom he introduced 
from Ireland, and whoſe fame will be co-eternal with his 
own. In ſhort, in whatever ſituation Raleigh appeared, 
his character was luminous and great; and he ſeemed to 
live for his country rather than himſelf. 
His widow and children met with the baſeſt ingrati- 
tude and ill uſage from the ſame puſillanimous court 
which had taken off the huſband and the father; and thus 
aggravated and perpetuated that infamy, which time might 
have ſoftened, or its compunction have effaced. 
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Who can read the life of Sir Walter Raleigh without 
being impreſſed with the truth of this maxim; that am- 
bition, however honourably W e is ſeldom the path 


that conducts | to private felicity.“ 
— 
xVIII. FRANCIS BACON, 


.n VISCOUNT sr. ALBANS; BARON or VERULAM, AND 
" LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR or ENGLAND: 
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Born 1561.—Died 1626. 
d, From zd Elizabeth to 24 Charke J. 
6. 0 
. F this immmortal honour to literature and his coun» 
18 try, it is impoſſible to ſpeak without enthuſiaſm, when 
e we contemplate his genius; or without pity, when 
d we view hie weakneſſes. Pope characteriſes him in one 
„line, as | | 
f The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : 
5 and the late Horace Walpole, with as much elegance as 
: propriety, calls him the Prophet of thoſe arts, which 
| Newton was afterwards to reveal. | 
n Francis Bacon was the ſon of fir Nicholas | Rog 


lord-keeper in the reign of Elizabeth, and was born at 
York-houſe, in the Strand, January 22, 1561. His mo- 
ther was Anne, daughter of fir Anthony Cooke; a lady 
as illuſtrious for her claſſical attainments, as for her do- 
meſtic virtues. _ | | 

So extraordinary were the preſages of his 100 genius 
at a very early age, that queen Elizabeth diſtinguiſned 
him while ſtill a child, and with peculiar pleaſure heard 
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his ſhrewd remarks, and drew out his pertinent replies, 
Such was the ſtrength of his intellect, and the prematurity 3 
of his underſtanding, tliat ſhe uſed to call him in plea- 
ſantiy “ her young lord-keeper.” It is recorded of him 
when a boy, that Elizabeth having one day aſked his 8 
age, he inſtantly and handſomely replied, © that le 
was juſt two years younger than her majeſiy's ha] py 9 


reign.“ 


80 rapid were his attainments in claſſical learning, 
that he was judged qualified for removal to the unix erſiiy 
in the twelfth year of his age; and accordingly be was 
entered of Trinity college, Cambridge; where-he made 
ſuch inc:edible progreſs in his ſtudies, that before the 
age of fixteen he had run through the whole circle of the 
liberal arts as then taught; and even at this early period 


he began to perceive thoſe futilities and imperfections in. 
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the reigning philoſo, hy, which, for the ſervice of learn- 


ing and of mankind, he afterwards ſo effectually expoſed 
and exploded. | 


Lraving the univerſity with the higheff reputation, he 


was ſent on his travels, and warmly recommended to the 


_ Engliſh. ambaſſador in France; whoſe eſteem and con- 
fidence he ſo entirely gained, that he was entruſted with 


a ſecret commiſſon to her Majeſty ; which having diſ- 


charged with prudence and difpatch, he reſumed 1 ob- 
ſervations on the continent. 


While engaged in every liberal purſuit, and 8 


ing a knowledge of the world with a know ledye cf books 


and languages, his father was ſuddenly called from the 
mortal ſtage, without being able to make that proviſion 
for his ſon, which he wiſhed and intended. In conſe- 
quence, the young philoſopher was obliged to diſcontinue 
his travels, but not before he had acquired a de:p and 


almoſt intuitive inſight into the manners aud cuſtows of 
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3 other countries, and the characters and views of their 
2 princes and miniſters; which he exemplified in a paper 
A | on the general ſtate of Europe, publiſhed before he had 
„ WM attained his nineteenth year. 

Without a patrimony on which to 1 in able to 
6 | procure genteel ſubſiſtence he entered himſelf of Gray's- 
Xx inn. The whole arcana of juriſprudence were ſpeedily 
deſcried by this penetrating genius; and, after receiving 
X ſome honourable teſtimonies of approbation from the 
E ſociety, to which he belonged, in being appointed their 
reader, at the age of twenty-eight he was nominated 
XZ counſel-extraordinary to the queen. 

9 Robert, earl of Eſſex, a man who loved and was capa- 
ble of appreciatiug merit, had formed a cloſe intimacy with 
Bacon, ſoon after his reurn from his travels; and made 
uſe of all his influence, without effect, to obtain for him 
ſome profeſſional appointment which would ſet him above 
dependence. To conſole his friend under his diſappoint- 
ment, which was probably owing to his avowed patronage, - 
as it rendered Bacon an object of ſuſpicion to the other 
courtiers, he generouſly preſented him with Twickenham 
park and gardens; whither he frequently retired to in- 
dulge in learned eaſe, and in ſome of the moſt ſublime 
ſpeculations that could engage the mind of man. 

Our early connections frequently influence our lateſt 
hour; and the utmoſt caution ſhould be uſed in forming 
them. If the patron to whom we attach ourſelves poſſeſs 
not the power, or want the inclination, to puſh our iu- 
tereſt, what can be expected but indifference about our 
fortune from others? It is well if it be no worſe; for 
frequently one faction tries to depreſs the humbleſt ad- 
herent of another. Can we otherwiſe account for the 
little preferment which a man of Bacon's acknowledged 
abilities received, during the whole reign of Elizabeth, 
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notwithſtanding his near relationſhip to Burleigh, and the 2 | 
early prepoſſeſſion of her majeſty in his favour ? Whenever 
friendſhip ſolicited a place for him, enmity or oppoſition I 
interpoſed ; and while they confeſſed his abſtract abilities, NR 
they repreſented him as a ſpeculative man, who was more 
likely to perplex than to forward public buſineſs. Even 
Burleigh with great difficulty procured for him in rever. > 
ſion the office of regiſter to the ſtar-chamber, reckoned 
worth 1000l. per annum; but this did not lapſe till near 
twenty years afterwards. . 
Depreſſed by his narrow cleomnſiances, enfeebled by Bn 
too ſedulous application to ſtudy, conſcious of merit which 
he found ineffeRual to his elevation, both his health and 


his ſpirits forſook him; and at one time he ſeems to have 
formed the reſolution of bidding adieu to his country for 
ever. His friends, however, diverted him from this pur- 
poſe; and, for a while ceaſing to feel the throb of am- 
bition, he wrapped himſelf up in philoſopbical apathy, 
and planned thoſe various works which throw unſullied 

rays of glory round his head. | 

But the ambition of ſhining in public life, though dor- 
mant, was not extinct; and it gives us pain to delineate 
its renewed-emotions. Gratitude to a benefactor, though 
unfortunate, is a quality that reflects the higheſt honour 
on human nature. Bacon, though pure and corre& in 
his ſtudy, ſeems to have entertained very lax principles 
of political attachment. When Eſſex fell, rather than 
reſign the empty title of counſel-extraordinary to the 


queen, he officially appeared, and to plead againſt him, 


and, as if this was not enough to ſhew his tergiverſation 
and ingratitude, he blackened the memory of his early 
patron by the moſt illiberal and unjuſt accuſations, 
Such baſeneſs we will not attempt to extenuate; and we 


are happy to record, as a warning to thoſe who might be 
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F tempted to copy ſo infamous a precedent, that it wholly 


failed of the effect wh ch he intended. The queen till 
| retained too much affection for Eſſex to countenance his 
Jreviler and betrayer; and the people, too generous to 
ſee a man who had once been their darling attacked when 
| he was incapable of defending himſelf, particularly by a 
| friend, were exaſperated to madneſs againſt Bacon, and 


4 even menaced his life. During the remainder of Eliza- 
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| beth's- reign, he was juſtly treated with negle& by all 


b parties; perhaps with filent contempt for his proſtituted 
© ſervices. 


Another proſpe& opened on the acceſſion of James; | 
and Bacon having had the addreſs to ingratiate himſelf 


| with the new favourites, was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by his 
| 1 from whom he received the honour of knight- 


hood, as the firſt pledge of royal regard. To be over. 
looked by Elizabeth was, in general, a ſufficient recom- 
mendation to James. He retained, indeed, ſome of her 
principal miniſters, out of policy, or neceſſity; but his 
favourities were all of his own making or finding. 

Sir Francis Bacon being now firmly eſtabliſhed at 
court, had only to recover his popularity to accompliſh 
bis adverſe merit. He whom a king diſtiaguiſhes, is 
ſure to be honoured by one party at leaſt. It had, for 
ſome time, been a matter of complaint, that the royal 
purveyors oppreſſed the people; and in the firſt ſeſſion 
of parliament after James mounted the throne, a ſolemn 
repreſentation of this grievance was agreed on in the 
| houſe of commons, and fir Francis Bacon was delegated 


to lay it before the king. His fucceſs in this miſſion 


was fo great, that he recovered the entire good-will of 


the public, without leſſening his intereſt with the ſove. | 


reign, He was thanked by the houſe of commons; and 
the full tide of courtly favour and popular applauſe 
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ſeemed now united in ones him to the haven of his 
wiſhes. 

He was ſoon after appointed ſolicitor-general, an of. 
fice which had long been the object of his ambition; and 
from that period, becoming a profeſſed courtier, he 
ſtrained every nerve, and debaſed every faculty of his 
exalted wind, in forwarding the favourite meaſures of 
the weak and timid Fames. Among theſe, the union of 
the two kingdoms was one that lay neareſt his heart ; but 
all the powers of argument, and all the eloquence of fir 
Francis Bacon, could not effectuate this deſign. | 

Thus checked in his political career, he applied bim- 
ſelf with more aſſiduity to the buſineſs of his profeſſion; 
and his reputation daily increafing, he ſoon monopolized 
the moſt lucrative and important cauſes at the bar. It 
is remarked of Bacon, that when he had no immediate 


view of preferment at court, he was a faitbful and an 


active patriot; and, having on ſeveral occafions defended 
the liberties of the people with energy and effect, his 
aberrations from this line of conduct were not too ſe- 
verely marked. Such, indeed, were his tranſcendent 
abilities, that he was now courted by all parties, and 
love or fear kept them ſteady in his favour. 

Being appointed attorney-general, he honourably ex- 


erted himſelf to ſuppreſs duelling, the frequency. of 


which had become diſgraceful both to religion and 

overnment. A charge which be delivered on an occa- 

cn of this kind- was ſo much admired, that it was order» 
ed to be printed. 

The private affairs of fir Francis Bacon beirg now in 

a moſt flouriſhing ſtate, and thoſe courtiers who had fo 


long oppoſed his promotion being either dead or re- 
moved, he faw the ſun of Villiers, afterwards duke of 


Pucking! am, ring towards the zenith of favour; he 
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bowed to its influence, and was taken into the intimate 
friendſhip of that miniſter, Yet in this connection he 
muſt be acquitted of any ſiniſter ends, incompatible 


I | with his duty. He gave the moſt excellent advice to 


B the new favourite for the regulatton of his conduct; and 
9 | amidit all his political vagaries, ſeems, when not ſwayed 
by ambition or intereſt, to have felt warmly for the good 
of his country, and to have devoted his beſt talents to g 
her ſervice. . 
Having previouſly didn ſworn of the privy council, ” 
on the reſignation of lord chancellor Egerton, fir Francis 
"X Bacon, who had always an eye directed to this high office, 
A was promoted to the chair of equity, notwithſtanding 
IX the powerful oppoſition of fr Edward Coke. But the 
latter was made of leſs flexible materials than Bacon, 
4} and conſequently leſs qualified to pleaſe an arbitrary 
prince. To the high dignity of chancellor was added a 


peerage, by the title of baron of Verulam; and three years 
after, the more. honourable diſtinction of viſcount 
St, Albans, © 

Soon after lord Verulam had received the ſeals, the 
king ſet out for Scotland; and being then, in virtue of 
his office, at the head of the council, he felt all the dif- 
ficulties of his fituation. The treaty of marriage between 
Charles prince of Wales and the Infanta of Spaia being 
brought on the carpet, the chancellor, who ſaw the 
impolicy of this meafure, ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt 
it both to the king and Buckingham, but he was over- 
ruled by obſtinacy and folly; and at laſt the negocia- 
tion was broke off by the very means taken to effect it. 

A matrimonial connection between the daughter of 
fir Edward Coke and the brother of the Dake of Buck 
ingham likewiſe gave him much ſolicitude, leſt: he 
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mould be ee by ſuch an union of intereſt donnie 
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him; and he oppoſed this match with more perſe- 
verance than decency would allow; for which he incur— 
red the ſlight reſentment of his maſter: but the ſtorm 
ſoon blew over, and Verulam triumphed over all com- 


petitors at court, at the ſame time that he was the object 


of juſt admiration, not only to his country but to Eu- 
rope, for his ſucceſsful ſtudies. Amidſt all the variety 
and intricacy of his purſuits, as a lawyer and a ſtateſ- 
man, philoſophical reſearch was evidently his ruling paſ- 
ſion. Alas!” exclaims Walpole, “that he, who could 
eommand immortal fame, ſhould have ſtooped to the 
little ambition of power.“ PE 
The inſtability of human grandeur has been prover- 
bial ever fince men could reflect. Scarcely had Veru- 
lam mounted to the ſummit of his wiſhes, before he was 
hurled from his ſtation with the loſs of his honour and 
the impeachment of his honeſty. James, having ex- 
hauſted his finances, was obliged to call a parliament ; 
and, the nation being highly diſſatisfied with the public 
conduct both of Buckingham and the chancellor, a ſtrict 
ſcrutiny was inſtituted againſt them. The king would 


gladly have ſcreened them both, by a ſtretch of his pre- 


rogative in diſſolving the parliament ; but he was obliged 
to temporize till he had obtained ſome ſupplies from its 
bounty: and the chancellor, though certainly the greateſt 


man, and the leaſt offender, was made the ſcape-goat for 


the other. To divert the commons from the proſecution 
of the favourite Buckingham, ſome monopolies and ille- 
gal patents were cancelled and recalled by proclamation; 


While Verulam was impeached of bribery and corrup- 


tion, in quality of chief judge in equity; and, meanly 
compromiſing his honour for a penſion and a promiſed 
remiſſion of the fine to be impoſed, he complied with the 
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wiſh of the court, in waving a right to n in his own 
defence, and was condemned on a written confeſſion. 
We bluſh for a man who could be made ſuch a dupe, 
and who could ſacrifice all that was eſtimable in cha- 


racter, to the inſidious blandiſhments of a court. Buck- 


9 ingham eſcaped by this artifice, though merely to make 


his cataſtrophe more terrible; but Verulam was ſen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 1 ; to be impriſoned in the 
Tower during the king's pleaſure; to be for ever inca- 


pable of any office, place, or emolument in the com- 


monwealth; and never to ſit again in wee or: 
come within the verge of the court. 

It is but juſtice, however, to the lms of this emer 
nent man to obſerve, that he fell the martyr rather to his 
want of prudence than his want of integrity, Notwith- 
ſtanding his extenſive practice at the bar, and the high 


office of ſtate which he had filled, his whole landed pro- 


perty did not exceed Mol. a year; and he was ſo far from 
having amaſſed money, that he was deeply involved in 
debt. Owing to his Fueter indifference about wealth, 

his great indulgencd to his ſervants, and his total want of 


.economy in the management of his domeſtic affairs, he 


had been cheated and defrauded without mercy. In 
ſhort, that bribery and corruption for which he was con- 


med, though he was extremely culpable in conniving 
at it, tended only to the advantage of his retainers. | The 


gifts were chiefly taken for interlocutory orders; and ſo 


far was the chancellor from being influenced by them, 


that there was not a ſingle inſtance in which his deci- 


ſions were not guided by ſtrict equity; for not one  revers 


ſal of his decrees followed his diſgrace. 


He ſeems himſelf to have been ſo ſenſible kt aſt * bis ] 


ill-judged lenity, that one day, during his trial, on his 
domeſties riſing to do bim honour, as he paſſed through 
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the apartment, he faid-: © Sit down, my maſters ; your 
ri, has been my all.“ He who is deſtitute of prudence 
will ſoon be found, or fancied, deficient in every other 


virtue. Without economy there can be no independ- 


ence; and without independence, in vain ſhall we look 
for thoſe qualities that form the ground of W rpg 
der. 

Conformably to ſtipulation, lord Verulam's . 
ment was but ſhort; his fine was remitted; a penſion of 
1, 800l. a year was ſettled on him; and he was ſummon- 
ed to the firſt parliament of Charles I. notwithſtanding 
the tenor of his ſentence. 

After his diſgrace, however, he ſeems to have been 
perfectly cured of ambition: he withdrew to that letter- 
ed eaſe and retirement for which nature had adapted 
him; and ſpent the laſt years of his life in the nobleſt 
ſtudies that could engage the mind of man. , 

- While he was proſecuting ſome diſcoveries i in experi- 
mental philoſophy, near Highgate, he was ſuddenly 
taken ill, and being carried to the earl of Arundel's houſe 


in the vicinity, after a week's illneſs he breathed his laſt, 


on the gth day of April, 1626. By his lady, a daughter 
of alderman Barnham, of London, whom he married 
when near forty years of age, he left no iſſue ; and his 


title, of courſe, became extinct. 


He was buried in St. Michael's church at St. Albans, 


and for ſonie time lay without a ſtone to mark his name, 
till the gratitude of fir Thomas Meautys, who had for- 


merly been his ſecretary, erected the monument to a me- | 
mory which can never die. 


In perſon, lord Verulam was of the middling ſtature : 


his forehead, b-oad and open, was early ſtamped with the 


marks of age; his eyes were lively and penetrating ; and 
his whole appearauce venerably pleaſing, 
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So differently has his character been delineated, ac- 


cording to the different lights in which it has been views 


ed, that by ſome his real blemiſhes are wholly thrown 
into ſhade ; by others, they are made to occupy the 
moſt prominent place on the canvas. His failings we 
have candidly endeavoured to repreſent; his great and 
exalted qualities need not our feeble commendation. 
He was, no doubt, impreſſed with a ſenſe of his own 
illuſtrious attainments when he penned this ſingular N 
ſage in his laſt will:“ for my name and memory,? 
leave it to men's N ſpeeches, and to foreign 
nations, and the next ages.” And well might he make 
this appeal; for in general his faults, compared to his ex- 
cellencies, were only like ſpots on the ſurface of the ſun. 
We cannot better conclude our account of this extra- 


ordinary genius, than with a brief enumeration of his 
learned labours. His earlieſt philoſophic production 


ſeems to have been the Fit Part of Eſſays ; or Counſels, 
civil and moral. In this work, he lays down the uſeful 
principles of knowledge and prudence; and points out 
the means of obviating ills, and obtaining bleſſings. a 
Next appeared the introduction to his moſt capital 
performance, On the Pi oficience and Advancement of Leas u- 
ing, divine and human. The general defiga of this trea- 
tiſe was to exhibit a conciſe view of exiſting knowledge, 


under proper diviſions; with hints to ſupply its deficien= 
cies. After his ſecluſion from public buſineſs, this was 


very much enlarged, and turned into Latin, and properly 
conſtitutes the firſt part of his aka Ne of the 
Sciences. 

In 1607, he ſent forth a e entitled; C. gie et 
Viſa; which, as containing the plan of his Men Orga- 


nun, or ſecond part of the Inſtauration of the Seiences 


% Lancer ANDREWS. 
had been previouſly ſubmitted to the moſt able literary 
friends, for their remarks and improvements. 

Three years after was publiſhed his exquiſite little work, 
De Sapientia Veterum ; and few books met with a better 
reception, or acquired more general celebrity, than this. 

And, laſtly, in 1620, when in the zenith of his glory, Wl 
he produced his moſt important philoſophical work, ³ 
under the appellation of the Nowum Organum Scientiarum; 
which 1s, properly, a ſecond part of his Graiid Inſtauta- 
tion of the Sciences, a performance, which, to praiſe 
would be idle, and to depreciate would be vain. 

His collected works were elegantly publiſhed in five 


volumes, 4to. in 1765. 
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Tur life of a * man, 8 his dation or his 
ſucceſs may be, cannot be written without pleaſure, nor 
read without improvement; but, when we find the pureſt | 
principles, the moſt extenſive learning, and the utmoſs |} 
amenity of manners, reflecting luſtre on preferment, the 
.narrative becomes doubly intereſting ; and we delight in 
tracing by what progreſſive _ exalted merit has iden 
to a ſuitable reward. 3 17 . 
This eminent divine, the contemporary Nd friend 
of Verulam, was the ſon of a mariner, who, t towards 
the decline of * was n maſter of the Trinity - 
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houſe at Deptford. Of his connections little more is 
known, but that they were dignified by ſuch a ſon. 
He was born in the pariſh of Allhallows, near Towers 
hill; and having received. the elements of education at 
the Coopers' free-ſchool 1 in Ratcliffe-highway, he was 
removed to Merchant taylors* ſchool; under the tuition 
of Mr. Mulcaſter. His' aſtoniſhing progreſs in claflical 
| lore. endeared him to his maſter, and by him he was re» 
commended as a proper object to receive one of the 
ſcholarſhips then lately founded, at Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, by Dr. Watts, archdeacon of Middleſex, 
Having, in conſequence, been honoured with the firſt 
nomination, he plied his ſtudies with ſuch aſſiduity, par- 
ticularly in theology, and rendered himſelf fo accepta- 
ble by his conduct, that he was ſoon choſen fellow of 
his college, and afterwards catechiſt. In the exerciſe of 
this vocation, he read lectures on. the decalogue; and 28 
he. poſſeſſed a graceful addreſs, and fine elocution, his 
pulpit orations were much admired, and generally at- 
tended. His perſonal merits, and his growing reputa» 
tion as a divine, ſoon reached the ears of the founder of 
Jeſus college, Oxford; and, without his knowledge, he 
was complimented with one of the firſt fellowſhips in 
that new ſociety. 
Oft his minor habits, which ſometimes develope the 
features of the heart more explicitly than the moſ * 
important actions, ſome pleaſing details have been 
handed down to poſte ity. His filial affeRion, a virtue 
without which no one can be reckoned good or great, 
was fo illuſtrious, that after he had been initiated at the 
univerſity, he never failed to viſit_his parents in London, 


on proper oCCca':0ns, during his reſidence both at Cam- 


bridge and Oxford; and that he might fill up thoſe inter- 
vals, ſo dear tg every feeling mind, with advantage, he took 
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care to be provided with a private tutor, to inſtruct him 
in ſuch branches of ſcienee or art, as were not uſually 
kei in the univerſities. By this means, within a few 
years, he acquired a prodigious fund of knowledge, to 
which he added an acquaintance with modern languages. 
+ His journies to town he conſtantly performed on 
foot, till he had attained to ſuch rank in the univerſity, 
that he was fearful his love of pedeſtrian exerciſe ſhould 
de aſcribed to parſimony. Yet walking, ſtill continued 
to be his favourite amuſement, and he rationally prefer- 
red it to all others ; declaring, that the contemplation 
of nature, and the examination of its various productions, 
were to him the moſt exquiſite of all entertainments. 
The common recreations of volatile youth, the games 
invented to kill time without improvement, he never 
reliſued; but ſought for higher * in ſcience 
and meditation. | 
Such was his reputation, that he never had occafion to 
ſeek a patron. Happy man! he never knew the anguiſh 
of hope deferred, nor the miſery of attendance and de- 
pendence. Henry earl of Huntingdon, lord preſident 
of the North, without ſolicitation, appointed him his 
chaplain; and he accompanied that nableman in his 
progreſs through that part of the kingdom, where he 
converted many from popery by his preaching, and 
more by his private exhortations. | 
Such zeal and ſucceſs, at once recommended him to 
fir Francis Wallingham, the - ſecretary of ſtate; who, 
ightlyyudging that his abilities would be more uſeful as 
the ſtage was wider on which they were diſplayed, firſt 
procured him the vicarage of St. Giles's, Cripplegate'; 
and in a ſhort time after, a reſidentiaryſhip of St. Paul's, 
with a — ſtall in the | rs, my en 70 South- 
well-annexed. e | . 
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Thus preferred, probably beyond his humble and un- 


aſpiring hopes, he redoubled his diligence as a preacher, 


till he was promoted to the maſterſhip of Pembroke-hall, 
to which he afterwards became a generous benefaCtor. 
His next preferment was that of chaplain-In-ordinary to 
queen Elizabeth; who, charmed with his ſtyle of pul- 
pit eloquence, made him dean of Weſtminſter, in 16or. 

Afier the demiſe of his royal patroneſs, he had the 
good fortune to be holden in equal eſtimation by her 
ſucceſſor James ; who, conſcious of his talents, prompted 
him to anſwer cardinal Bellarmine, who had viraleritly 
attacked his majeſty's book, entitled“ The Defence of 
the Right of Kings.“ The doctrines of James were cer- 
tainly moſt inimical to the catholic intereſt ; and Bellar- 
mine, under the ſignature of Matthew Tortus, endeavour- 
ed to refute them. Dean Andrews, wittily playing on 


the adopted name, entitled his reply Tortura Torti ; and 


fo far ſucceeded in fupporting his maſter's cauſe, that he 
was rewarded with the biſhopric of Chicheſter ;” and, in- 


dependently of his merit in this particular fervice, never 
did man better deſerve the mitre. As a arther token 
of royal inunificence and regard, he was Hkewiſe made 


lord-almoner, in which office he ſhewed the pureſt diſ- 


intere ſtedneſs, ſo far as to ſacrifice his $ legal and ens 


ed rights. | 1 
It was not long before the king bad an opportunity | 


of conferring a freſh reward upon this learned and pious 


relate. On the vacancy of the ſee of Ely, he was 
tranſlated thither in 16093 ; and the ſame year was ſworn 
of the king's privy council, a in EF. een; and Baden | 


Und. 44 


After diſcharging the duties of his 8 kundtion 
at Ely for nine years, with the moſt eee 40 
| F 13 
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tion; without ſolicitation, and without intrigue, he was 
promoted to the valuable ſee of Wincheſter, and ap- 
pointed dean of the chapel- royal. To the honour of 
| biſhop Andrews it ought to be mentioned, that though a 
privy counſellor in times of conbderable difficulty and 


and royal prerogative ſtretched to the utmoſt verge of 
power, he never ſank his dignity by baſe compliances, 


1 honour and his duty in the faithful diſcharge of his paſ- 
| toral office, he avoided the entanglements of temporal 
affairs, and attached that reſpect to his character, which 
no mitred dabbler in party politics can ever hope to ac- 
quire, As a proof at once of the integrity of his prin- 
ciples and the promptneſs of his wit, we inſert the fol- 

lowing anecdote, . which is well authenticated. —One 
day, while James. was at dinner, immediately after diſ- 
ſolving the. parliament, Andrews biſhop of Wincheſter 
and Niele biſhop of Durham were ſtanding behind his 


the two prelates if he was not authorized to take what - 
ever money he wanted from his ſubjects without the for- 


the breath of our noſttils,” The king then turned to 
Andrews with. “Well, my lord, what lay you; medics Sir,” 
replied he, I have no ſkill to judge in parliamentary 


money, for he offers it.” L- | 

This ſhrewd evaſion of a very delicate queſtion a amu- 
ſed the company extremely: even James affected at leaſt 
to be 1 95 with its humorous Ns and probably in 


danger, when arbitrary prineiples were little diſguiſed, 


nor irritated by uſeleſs oppoſition. Wiſely placing his 


chair, In the courſe of converſation, his Majeſty aſked 


mality of a parliament? The ſycophantic Niele readily. 
exclaimed,. « God forbid, fir, but you ſhould ; you are 


« Gales.”. On this the king haſtily ; added, 66 No put-offs, 
my lord, anſwer me preſently.” 4 Then fir,” ſaid he, 
I think it lawful for you to take my brother Niele's 


n 
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his own breaſt entertained a much more exalted idea of 

Andrews than of Niele. : 
After enjoying a very rare felicity i in the ſingular ef. 

teem of three ſucceſſive ſovereigns, the friendſhip of the 


learged aud the great, and the veneration of the goods 


during a long and tranquil life, uniformly devoted to the 


- cauſe” of piety and virtue, this: illuſtrious prelate was 


called from this world to a better, in 1626. He died ab 
W.ucheſter-houſe, Southwark, and was interred in the 
church of St. Saviour; where a handſome monument of 
marble and alabaſter, with an elegant Latin inſcription, 
was erected to his memory. His loſs was lamented by | 
the pious, and his virtues embalmed by the learned. 
Among others, the immortal Milton, then about ſeven- 
teen years of age, honoured him with a beautiful Latin 
elegy, one of ihe firſt productions of his muſe. Tet, 
After having run through the more public ſcenes-of 
biſhop Andrews” lite, with pleaſure we revert to his 
private virtues. 80 truly amiable was his character as a 
prelate and a man, that it furniſnes both an example and 
incentive to excellence, and ought not to be diſmiſſed 
with frigid indifference. His contemporaries have deco- 
rated his herſe with unfading flowers, and we cannot do 
a more valuable ſervice to thoſe who have their courſe 
yet to run than to ſelect ſome of their choiceft ſweets: - 
The ductile mind of youth is prone to imitation; and in 


_ biſhop Andrews hey. have a pattern v of their love 


and eee ' 1 8 
Though cheerful in his diſpa6tion, there was fuck. 2 
tempered gravity in his manner, as checked the ſallies of 
indecent levity. According to Fuller, James himſelf, 
who was much inclined to buffoonery, ſeemed to feel ct 
lome awe. and veneration 8 the preſence of WOW. 
#3 . 443. $174k £ 
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Andrews. Had he lived among the ola biſhops 
of the church,” ſays one of his biographers, © his virtues 
would have ſhined even among thoſe virtuous men.” 
In ſhort, to him might be applied what was ſometimes 
ſaid of Claudius Druſus, that he poſſeſſed as many, and 
as great virtues, as mortal nature could ae or in- 
duſry rear to perfection.“ | 

As a dioceſan, he was remarkably careful to promote 
men of learning and virtue. He invited unbeneficed 
clergymen of reputed merit to viſit him; defrayed the 
expences of their journey; and if, on converſation withk 
them, they were found worthy of his patronage, he pre- 
| ferred them as his livings became vacant. Thus ſeeing 
with his own eyes, and hearing with his own ears, he 
Tuffered no intrigues to impede the riſe of worth, no re- 
eommendations to bias his judgment in favour of 1 1g00- 
Trance and irreligion. - 

As it pleaſed Providence to increaſe his farce, his 
| 3 and liberality roſe in the ſame proportion. He 
took particular delight in liberating thoſe who had the 
misfortune to be confined fer ſmall debts, a charity of 
the moſt beneficial kind, as well to individuals as to 
ſociety. But wherever his bounty could be privately 
applied, none but the immediate agent was ſenſible of 
the benefactor. The vouchers which he required for 
the faithful diſcharge of the truſt, were indeed to be 
figned by the perſon relieved ; but the ſympathiſing 
friend was unknown. In an age, when it is much to be 
feared that charity is frequently the reſult of oſtentation 
rather than of principle, we cannot expect that biſhop 
Andrews will find many imitators; yet the precedent 

ö worthy of commemoration and applauſe. | 

Another quality for which he was illuſtrious, was gra- | 

ttuds, As perfection is unattainable by humanity, ſome 
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blemiſhes of one kind or other will adhere even to the 
beſt of men; but, where gratitude is wanting, the heart 
itſelf is Jeptareid So warm was our prelate's ſenſe of 
this virtue, that when he had it in his power, he not 
only remunerated thoſe who had ſhown him kindneſs 
in his unprotected years, but -extended his care to their 
relations. For the fon of his firſt ſchool-maſter he li- 
berally provided; and ſuch was his perſonal eſteem for 
Mr. Mulcaſter, under whom he hid {ſtudied at Merchant- 
Taylors', that he always placed bim at the head of his 
table while he lived, and hung his picture in the moſt 
conſpicuous part of his ſtudy when he was dead. Other 
atteſtations to his grateful remembrance of favours might 
be produced, but theſe are ſufficient to evince his Pre- 
vailing character. 

As a ſcholar, his reputation was high indeed. He is 
ſaid to have underſtood at leaſt fifteen languages; and 
his fame was not confined to this iſland, but extended to 
moſt parts of Europe. His literary correſpondence was 
very extenſive. Caſaubon bears teſtimony to his uni- 
verſal erudition; and Spanheim and Voſſius are elo- 
quent in his praiſe. Vet it muſt be confeſſed that his 
compoſitions were vitiated by the bad taſte of the times. 
They were full of pun and wit, and ſcraps of Greek and 
Latin; and though all of them difplay the goodneſs. of 
his heart and his extenſive learning, they would now be 
read rather for improvement than for pleaſure. This 
prelate had a conſiderable ſhare in that tranſlation of * 
Vidle which is now in uſe, 
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Or all the profeſſions, that of ciſorugence, 3 the 
faireſt and moſt promiſing field for the exerciſe of abi- 
lities. The divine, with very ſlender pr etenſions to ta- 
lents, may mount on the props of patronage or con- 
* neRtions; the phyſician is often more indebted for ſuc- 
ceſs to his addreſs than his ſkill; but neither patronage, 
connections, nor addreſs, can 0 a man an able law- 
yer or an eloquent pleader. In this profeſſion there 
mult be intrinſic merit, which at laſt will ſurmount all 
difficulties, and, truſting to itſelf alone, will, if at all 
called into action, command that attention which the 
generality « of men are obliged to court. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that there ſhould be fo many 
candidates for the honours of the bar; add that, from 
among ſo many competitors, there mould be ſome ſplen- 
did inſtances of a right direction given to faculties, and, 
of ſucceſsful labours. | 0 
Among thoſe whoſe legal attainments acquired tuem 
bogour and opulence alive, and whoſe works inſtruc 
when dead, 4ir Edward Coke holds - an elevated. place. 
This luminary of the law was the ſon of Robert Coke, 
eſq. of Mileham, in the county of Norfolk. After a 
flight domeſtic education, he was ſent to the grammar- 
ſchool of Norwich, when ten years old, and in due time 
removed to Trinity college, Cambridge, S 


—_ 
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What early evidences he gave of genius or application, 
at ſchool or college, we have no account Our naſeent 
and our juvenile years commonly paſs unrecorded away, 
and are ſoon forgotten. Talents are developed at very 
uncertain periods; the ſprightly boy does not always 
turn out the man of abilities; nor does the backward 
genius of youth always characterize maturer years. 

It ſeems Coke was originally deſtined for the law, for 
after five years ſtudy at Cambridge he was entered of 
Clifford's-inn ; and the firſt incident that brought him 
into any notice was the preciſion with which he ſtated 
the cook's caſe of the houſe, and the ſhrewdneſs with 
which he pleaded it. 

It has been remarked, on * occaſions, that the | 
fortunes of men frequently turn on ſlight and fortuitous 
circumſtances, which no forefight can anticipate, no 

| prudence can forward or retard. When the young law- 
yer was defending the cauſe of the cook, he probably 
little thought that ſuch an inſignificant introduction 
would be the baſis of his future fame; yet it ſeems that "Of 
in conſequence of the admiration which he excited on 
this occaſion, he was called to the bar more early than 
had been uſual; and, according to his own reports, in 
trinity term, 1678, he defended a clergyman of Nor- 
folk, in an action of /candalum magnatu ty brought in 
him by Henry lord Cromwell. 

About this time he was appointed 1 of Lil Sg. 
inn, and his lectures increaſed his reputation. By ra- 
pid degrees he acquired ſuch extenſive practice, and was 
conſidered as ſuch a riſing character, that after being 
ſeven. years at the bar, he gained a co-heireſs of the an 
cient and honourable Paſton 9 with whom he had 
2 portion of 30,0001. | 

By this gt he became allied to bone of the nobleſt 


- 
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houſes in the Sarda: and honours and emoluments 
began to be ſhowered upon him abundantly. He was 
choſen recerder of Coventry and Norwich, obtained 
the patronage of Burleigh, and was ently conſulted 
on political as well as forenſic affairs. Being returned 
to parliament by his native county of Norfolk, he was firſt 
appointed queen's ſolicitor, and ſoon after en ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons. In 1592, he became at- 
torney-general; and by this ſtep his rife to the ſummit 
of his profeſſion was, in a manner, enſured. The only 
important buſineſs, however, in which he was employed 
in his new ſtation, during the reign of Elizabeth, was 


the trial of the earl of Eſſex, againſt whom be pleaded . 


with peculiar acrimony. 

Being left a widower with ten children, he turned 
nis though's to another match of great fortune, and ſtill 
greater connections. This was the reli of Sir William 
| Hatton, and fiſter to Thomas lord Burleigh, Bat this 
marriage, however it might aggrandize him, was fatal to 
his domeſtic felicity. Their diſcordant tempers were 


the ſource of mutual miſery; and after many bickerings 
and partial ſeparations, king James was obliged to be- 


come a mediator between them. But no authority can 


" awaken the paſſion of love, or relume its extinguiſhed 


flame: they lived but to curſe their deſtiny: and the 
lawyer ſought ſolace in buf neſs and ambition, inſtead 
of thoſe ſweeter comforts which a happy home can im- 


part. 
In May, 1603, he was knighted by king Wakes; and in 


| the ſame year conducted the trial of the brave, unfortu- 


nate fir Walter Raleigh with ſuch aſperity and inſolence, 


ſuch ſcurrility and cruelty, as greatly leſſened the refpect 


of the public for his character. However, he gained 
credit by his * in unraveling that dark and vindie- 
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= tive conſpiracy, the gun-powder plot; and on the trial 
of the conſpirators, gave the moſt unequivoeal proofs of 


extenſive capacity, acute penetration, and ſolid judg- 


ment. Soon after he was appointed lord chief juſtice of 
the common pleas; on which occaſion he took for his 


motto the ſignificant and appropriate words, lex eft tu- 


na caſſis, the law is the ſafeſt helmet.” Having hold- 


en this poſt with high reputation for ſeven years, he was 
promoted to be lord chief Juſtice of the king's bench, 


and ſworn a pri vy counſellor. 


Two years afterwards, when Egerton, lord Elleſmere, 


TE vacated the place of lord high chancellor, his majeſty 


was at a loſs. to determine on a ſucceſſor, and ſeems to 
have thought of fir Edward Coke; but the intrignes of 


Facon and others prevailed : for the lord chief juſtice, . 


though the greateſt lawyer, was far from being the beſt 


politician. Bacon, taking advantage of the inflexible 
character of his rival, painted his own more compliant 


diſpoſition in ſuch colours, as ſuited the humour and the 


principles of James, and in conſequence he bore away the 


prize. Between Coke and Bacon there appears not only 
to have been a generous emulation for rank and diſtinction, 


but a perſonal animoſity which death only could ex- 


tinguiſn. Bacon, perhaps, envied that legal ſuperiority 
which Coke was generally allowed to poſſeſs; and Coke: 


in indignation and deſpair, beheld that univerfality of 
genius in Bacon, which defied all compentions and gain- SR 


ed him the higheſt admiration of mankind. 
But to return. Though fir Edward Coke had, in a the 


ſituation of attorney- general, and with proſpects of higher 
preferment before him, ſtretched the prerogative, in rome 
caſes, too far; no ſooner was he elevated to the chief 


bench of juſtice, than he ſeems to have been determined 


to maintain the integrity and iudependence of his poſt. 


* 
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He gave public notice how much he deteſted corruption, 1 | 

= by frequently repeating this maxim, „that a judge A 

| mould neither give nor take à bribe;“ and. inſtead of LE 

- complying with arbitrary meaſures, on various occaſiong, | b 

which it does not enter within our plan to recount, he | © 

mewed himſelf the .firm friend of the liberties of ln 9 

vountry, and the rights of individuals. i 

This conduct, however honourable to himfelf, was 

4 not likely to ingratiate Him with James, or render his 'M 

«office permanent: for, till the preſent auſpicious reign, 

the judges were dependent on the royal will; and juſtice 9 

wanted this beſt and greateſt ſafeguard, an aſſurance that 

its miniſters could not be diſplaced, except for malver. "i | 

'Fation in their office. 

By degrees fir Edward Coke became more and — 1 

obnoxious to government; and the chancellor Bacon, 72 

in the plenitude of his power, eagerly widened the breach "2 

by his courtly inſinuations. The immediate cauſe of fir 1 

Edward's diſgrace 18 differently accounted for. Cer- 

tainly he had ſhewn hiqſelf unfavourable to the leading A 

ma xims of James's court; he had offended the favourite, 8 

fir George Villiers 87 afterwards duke of Buckingham ; 

and the chancellor, as we have ſeen before, was his 1 in · 

veterate enemy. g 5 

Againſt ſuch a combination of powerful Nn it 

was impoſſible for him to maintain his ground: his fall 

was determined; and the manner in which it was ac- 
compliſhed was to the laſt degree humiliating. 

Being called before the privy council, on the 20th 
of June, 1616, in the moſt unprecedented manner, he 
was obliged to kneel, while the folicitor- general, Yel- 

verton, preferred ſeveral vague accuſations againſt, him; 
ſuch as, '** ſpeeches of high contempt uttered-in the ſeat 
l joltice, and uncomely and undutiful carriage in the 
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$71 
preſence of his majeſty, the privy council, and the 


judges, | 
Reduced to this humibating ſituation, i in an able and 


impartial manner he exculpated himſelf from the ſeveral 
charges urged againſt him, in ſupport of which no di- 


rect evidence was advanced; but his removal being 


| predetermined, the only bubneſs was to ſlope the way, 
W and to invent ſome plauſible excules for ſuch an exere 
tion of power. 


At a ſecond examination N * EA" 


one of the ſecretaries of ſtate informed him, that his 
& majeſty defired he might be ſequeſtered from the coun» 
| cil-table, till his farther pleaſure was known; that be 
| ſhould farbear to ride his ſummer circuit as judge of 


aſſize; and, laſtly, that he ſhould, during the vacation, 
reviſe his book of reports, in wich it was declared 
there were many extravagant and exorbitant opinions; 
and having made what corrections his diſcretion recom= 
mended, he. was to exhibit the ſame privately to the 
king. Thus it appears the pedant James wiſhed-' to 
aſſume the office of hypercritic; and was, perhaps, the 
firſt, and we hope will be the laſt, of our ſovereign” $ to 


uſurp a character ſo degrading to royalty. *_ 


Sir Edward ſubmitted to his majeſty's commands; yet 
at the commencement of next term, the lord chancellor 
imperiouſſy forbade kim Weſtminſter- hall, and ordered 
him to anſwer ſeveral exceptions againſt his reports. The 


following month he was diſmiſſed from the office of lord 


chief juſtice; when lord Verulam not only privately 
triumphed in his diſgrace, but perſonally inſulted him 
by a very acrimonious. compoſition, under the title' of 
„An Admonitory Letter,” in which he totally for got, 


the dignity of the ene and the mene of the 


philoſopher. 
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But though degraded by the court, fir Edward waz e 
not yet diſgraced in the eyes of the people; and if he 
had ſhewn that fortitude and ſteadineſs of reſolution MY 
which the occaſion required, he might have been con- 
ſidered as a martyr to his incorruptible integrity. Un- 
fortunately, however, either a love of power, or a rank. 
ling deſire to triumph ence more over a rival by whom a 0 
he had been foiled, prevailed on him to adopt a plan of 
Policy, in which he was every way the loſer. Haughty and 


arrogant in his proſperity, he became dejected and fawn. C | 


ing in his adverſity; and therefore neither deſerved to 1 * 
be an object of reſpett i in one fortune, nor of generous 4 


ſympathy in the other. 

While chief juſtice, he had rejected with diſdain ſome 
overtures of marriage between his daughter and fir 
John Villiers, brother of Buckingham; but no ſooner 


was his fall conſummated, than he magnified his own 


diſgrace by courting this alliance through the moſt abject 
means, and the moſt inconfiderate conduct. In fact, 
he gave a ca f. blanche to Buckingham, hs oder that he 
might inſert what conditions he pleaſed in favour of his 
brother; and as intereſt, not love, was the baſis of the 


Propoſed match, the terms inſiſted on were ſufficiently | 


exorbitant. But fir Edward had gone too far to recede, 
and hoped for ſuch influence by this conne&ion, that 
he regarded not the great diminution of his own income, 
which the ſettlement occaſtoned, nor his own honour, 

which was compromiſed. His lady, however, became 
quite outrageous at his proceedings in this affair, and diſ- 
approving of the match, merely becauſe ſhe had not_been 
conſulted on its propriety, carried off her daughter; and 
thus the whole family and their connections were thrown 
- Into confuſion. ' The young lady being reſcued by force, 
both buſband and wife appealed in their turn to the privy 
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council; but fir Edward having, as a preliminary, regain- 
ed a ſeat at that board, the marriage was quickly ſo» 
EF lemaized with great ſtate, and a mutual reconciliation 
Vas effected between all parties. It may not, however, 


IN» 3 Wi . 
n- be improper to remark, that this connection was as diſaſ- 
k. trous in its conſequences as unpleaſant in its commence. 


ment. Sir John Villiers, having obtained a fortune, diſ- 
2M regarded the per ſon who conferred it; and his lady re- 
ccriminated by the moſt flagrant violations of decorum. 
Z The lord chief-jufticeſhip baving been diſpoſed of be- 

fore this buſineſs was brought on the tapis, fir Edward 
was precluded from all hopes of reſuming that high 
ſtation; but being re-inftated in council, he was em- 
1 ployed in various important political negociations, par- 
WT ticularly in adjuſting the differences between the Duchy 
and Engliſh Eaſt-India Companies. 

4 parliament being ſummoned in 1621, fir Edward 
Coke was choſen a member ; and probably finding that 
he had been duped by that party to which he had ſacri- 
ficed ſo much, he exerted his great talents and. his elo- 
quence in depicting the-miſchievous tendency. of many 
miniſterial meaſures. At the ſame time he boldly con- 
. tended for the coſtitutional privileges of parliament, 
which ſubſiſted, as he maintained, independent of the 
royal prerogative; and urged, with great animation, the 
inſtitution of a committee to inte into the national 
grievances. 5 

In conſequence af this FOTO behaviour, which, 
whether it was dictated by patriotiſm or ſpite, we will 
not pretend to determine, the king, jealous to the laſt 
degree of his prerogative became extremely alarmed z 
and by an injudicious proclamation interdicted all per- 
fons from intermeddling, by pen or ſpeech, with ſtate 
affairs; and even intimated to parbament, that politios 
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were above their comprehenſion, and that all the privi. 
. leges they claimed, flowed from his royal grace and fa. 
. and might be withdrawn at his pleaſure. "MF 
Such were the wild and dangerous principles, which, 
though not originally broached by the Stuarts, certainly WW 
brought that devoted family to ruin and diſgrace. In % 
the reign of the laſt Henry, the moſt daring infringe.  W p: 
ments of the people's rights, which are inſeparably con- 
nected with the independence of parliament, were ſuf. 
fered to paſs unnoticed In the reign of Elizabeth, the b 1 
nation began to increaſe in opulence and refources; a ⁵ 
ſpirit of inquiry was diffuſed among all ranks, and the 
repreſentatives began to feel their conſequence, though 
they ſeldom ventured to defend it. The policy of that 
great princeſs, and her well known ardent attachment 
to the honour and happineſs of her ſubjects, blenced all 4 
oppoſition to her will; but when James ſhewed the moſt 
determined defign to trample on thoſe liberties, which 
| had either been legitimately ſanctioned or tacitly allowed 
during a long ſucceflion of ages; when he extorted mo- 
ney from his people, merely to ſquander it away on his 
vicious minions; the parliament began to aſſume its due 
conſtitutional powers, and the nation ſeconded its lauda- 
ble endeavours. The conflict was renewed or ſuſpend- 
ed, according as parties claſhed or were united; but 
from this' period the ſeparate rights of the conſtituent | 
branches of the government began to be aſcertained and 
defined with a greater degree ef preciſion; and though 
frequently overlooked in party contentions and political 
rage, were never quite forgotten, till the glorious fa - 
bric of patriot government was ee at the revo- 
lution. 
To trace effects to their firſt cauſes occaſioned this di- 
grefſion. The ö in turn, alarmed at the royal 
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15 guage, drew up a proteſt couched i in ſrc ang ur con- 
aitutional terms, which was ordered to be entered on 
4 their journals. James being appriſed of this meaſure, * 
with headlong rage haſtened to the houſe of commons, 
and tore out the proteſtation with his own hand, which 
1 he declared to be null and void. He then prorogued the 


parliament; and ſoon after ſir Edward Coke was ſent to 


me Tower, for the intrepidity which he had enn in 
aſſerting the people's rights. 


Whatever were the motives of this illuſtrious les! 8 


1 original oppoſition to the meaſures of the court, he was 
now confirmed a patriot. There is a ſpirit in noble 
minds which riſes with injuries, but is eaſily allayed hy 


kindneſs. He now became warm in the cauſe for which 
he had ſuffered; and the remainder of his life was one - 


c(cene of ſteady and honourable exertion, in the cauſe of - - 


freedom and his country. 1 . 

The nation was thrown into a flame by whe imperious 
and indecent conduct of James towards the parliament; . 
and this deſperate act of tearing. out the proteſtation + 
from the journals of the houſe of commons, may be juſt- 
ly ſaid to have pointed the dagger to the bofom of his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, to the unhappy Charles. 

Sir Edward was foon liberated, as it could not be prov- 
ed that he had tranſgreſſed the limits of his duty; but to 
place a ftigma upon him, he was a. ſecond time eraſed 
from the liſt of privy counſellors, when the king com- 
plimented him by declaring, 4 that he was the fitteſt 
Inſtrument for a-tyrant that ever was in England;“ 
though it is pretty evident, that this could only be aid 
to bring him into ſuſpicion with the people. bf 

During the remainder of the reign of James, fir Ed. 
ward ſeems to have ſtrenuouſly ſupported the principles 
which he had avowed, and to have been wholly out of 
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favour at court. In the beginning of the next reign, when. 

it was found neceſſary to call a parliament, ſo apprehen- 

five was the adminiſtration of his powerful talents and 
expected oppoſition, that, againſt all decency and pre- 
cedent, he was obliged to ſerve the office of high ſheriff 
of Bucks, and to attend the judges at the aſſize, where | 
he had often preſided as lord chief-juſtice. 

This, however, was only a temporary expedient to 
filence him. In the parliament of 1628, he was return- 
ed for Buckinghamſhire; and exerted himſelf with un- 

common energy in defending the liberty of the ſubjeR, 
and the privileges of the commons. He had a principal 
hand in drawing up what was called « the petition of 
right,” praying, among other particulars, That no loan 
or tax might be levied but by conſent cf parliament; . 


tthat no perſon might be impriſoned but by legal proceſs ; 


that ſoldiers ſhould not be quartered on people againſt 
their wills; and that no commiſſions ſhould be granted 
for executing martial law, 

The king heſitating to comply with this in direct 
terms, but yet not rejecting it, fir Edward uſed the moſt 
inflammatory language, and urged parliament not to de- 
pend on the royal profeſſions, but to perſiſt in obtaining 
the cuſtomary ſanction; which his majeſty at lafl re- 
luctantly gave. His hel conduct now bore the aſpect 

/of inſult to his ſovereign, rather than of that mild but 
firm patriotiſm which would have reflected honour on 
his memory; and he may be ſaid to have been a princi- 
pal inſtigator of thoſe meaſures, which ended in the tem 
porary deſtruction of monarchy. 

After the diſſolution of this parliament, which hap- 
pened i in 1629, he retired to his houſe at Stoke Pogges, 
in Docks; Where he cloſed a bg life, in 16 34, expiring 
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with theſe Woch | in his mouths 40 thy kin gdom com, thy 
will be done.“ 


Such was the reſentment of the court gb, 


that, while he lay on his death bed, tir. Francis Winde 
bank, by an order of coghcil, rummaged his houſe for 


ſeditious and dangerous, papers; and by virtue of this 
authority, carried off his commentary upon Littleton, the 
hiſtory of his own life, and numerous manuſcripts, toge- 
ther with his very will and teſtament. At the requeſt of 
his ſon and heir, ſeven years afterwards, ſuch of his pa- 
pers as could be found were delivered up; but many of 
them were Apna loſt, and among the 118 9 
will. | n 


Sir Edward Coke was well 1 and 2 *. 


in bis fea:ures. In his dreſs he was neat rather than ef- 


feminatez and it was one of his ſentiments, (that the 


cleanneſs of a man's clothes ought to put him in mind ot 85 | 


keeping all clean within.“ He poſſeſſed great quickneſs 
of parts, a retentive memory, and a ſolid judgment. 


In his profeſſion he was unrivalled; he had ſtudied it en- 
tirely, and he was maſter of all its parts. He was wont 


to ſay, that matter lay in little room,” and therefore 


was conciſe in his pleadings; but diffuſe and elaborate, 
in his ſet ſpeeches and writings. ; 


He plumed himſelf on deriving his ror, his repu- 5 


tation, and preferments, not from ee adulation, 
or intrigue, hut from his profound knowledge in the lav, 
By the gentlemen of his profeſſion he was greatly ho- 
noured and beloved; and his reputation as a law. writer 
is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in the courts, that his works are 
conſidered as legal authorities. With unexampled diliy 
gence he committed every thing to writing; for law was 


his element, and he loved it with enthuſiaſtic ardour. 


A 


1 to have deſponded; and king James uſed to compare 
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: BY a Awidſt various vicifituges of fortune, he never ſeems 


him to a cat, that always falls upon its legs. No ſother 
bad he ſalfered a iſgraces: than he bega to project 
"the Means of £ acing, it, and of ri ang {uperior to his 
enemies. The ſteps which he took, the line of conduct ; 
which he purſued, were not always the moſt dignified, : 
Hut they ſeem in general to have been the moſt San | 
to anſwer. the intended purpoſe. 
He was partial to men of merit, though not an abſo- 
i Meccnas; and having many bene fices in his own 
Aang, he was careful to beſtow them gratuitouſly on 
the moſt deſerving clergymen; declaring, „ that he 


J * 
12 uld. have uch preferment paſs by livery and ſeiſin, 

1 not by bargain a and ale,” 75 
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W 
SN. T is one unhappy conffquence of factious fad per REY 
Xa times, that the characters of the principal performers 
Ad the drama are ſeen through a falſe medium. By their 
Partizuns they are exhibited as immaculate, by their 
> ehnemits* as devoid! of every virtue. The unfortunate 
Kerl of Strafford is among the number of thoſe whom 
me fatal conteſt between prerogative and conſtitutional 
_ liberty conſigned to à premature grave; and fo variouſly 
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them from impartially reviewing the ..tebor of his 42 
conduct, not from the colours, in which they Have 4 9 ; 
been dreticd either by his favourers or o ponehts. * 3 

* des 1 

Thomas Wentworth was deſcended from à Very an- 0 


cient family, ſeated at Wentworth in Yorkſhire. His: {> 
father was a baronet, and his mother, daughter ant 


prevent its diſplay he was nominated high, ſheriff off 
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heireſs of fir Robert Atkins, knight, of the county +, 
Glouceſter. He was born in London, and after a pro- 5 
per grammatical education, was entered of St. John's co 

lege, Cambridge; where his diligence and application to 
literature and ſcience ſoon rendered him conſpicuous- "1 & 
Born, however, to. a patrician fortune, his ſtudies were | 
directed with no view to any particular pr -ofeflion ; a 1d 
as it as his principal object to complete the character a 
of a gentleman, after quitting the damen ve | ſet out 
on foreign travels. 

By the time when he had reached his 1 3 his 
father died, and the baronetage, and family eſtate of 
about Gol. per annum devolved on him. Owing to 
his property and influence, he was appointed cuſtos ro- 
tulorum of Lorkſhire, and was early elected a repre- 0 
ſentative for that county in parliament. On his firſt . 1 ; 
ſays in the grand theatre of public life, hiſtory is ſilent; g 
but we find, that in the new parliament on the acceſſion. 
of Charles I. he enliſted under the bangers of 7 
tion, and became ſo formidable by his eloquence, that to 
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Yorkſhire, in 1626; and the ſame year put under ag » 40 
arreſt, for es * congrabaciggs to an arbitrary f 


loan. | * af 
In the parliament, n of 1628, he e Wegs 1 
exerted himſelf to obtain a redreſs of grievances; and A 
with- great ſever] ity 150g hs ROW: 1 miniſterggwhile?* 76 


a0: ern they oof 


He 1 the king from blame, thus kept up a 
Kind of armed neutrality, though his immediate object 
was not fuſpected by the party with which tie had con- 
nected himfelf. * , 
"His talents and influence were now fo Witrerſitly ac- 
know ledged, that they were worth ſome ſacrifices to ſe- 
| cure. It was found that he had his price; and a peerage, 
'E & with the prefidentſhip of the north, were the terms of his 
furrender into the arms of the court. At firſt, however, 
he affected ſome coyneſs, and ſeemed aſhamed tn avow 
his apoſtacy; but wiſhing to magnify his ſervices, he at 
Aaft threw off his dilguiſe to the popular leader Pym, and 
endeavoured to gain him as an aſſociate in his new cha- 
* racer.” Pym was not ſo eafily won, and replied in 
bitter, but prophetic terms, © You have left us; but 1 
Will not leave you while your head is on your ſhoulders!”” 
Scouted by his former friends, he ſought conſolation 
in acquiring new, particularly archbiſhop Laud, with 
> whom he formed a cloſe intimacy, and whoſe meaſures 
dhe vigorouſly ſupported. As preſident of the north he 
= © behaved with great ſeverity, and, in ſome caſes, with 
puerile Ifalence; for he committed the fon of lord 
Falconberg for no other offence but neglecting to move 
dais bat to him; though it appeared that the young noble- 
man was aAually looking another way, when the preſi- 
is dent expected this compliment, | 
Being afterwards promoted to the high office of loid 
| deputy of Ireland, with very ample powers, which were 
till too limited for his ambition, he diſtinguiſhed him{clf 
3 by h's arbitrary meaſures and his fondneſs for parade; but 
13 his gov ernment, on the whole, was fo prudent and deci- 
= five, that he impi oved the finances to a wonderful de- 
a .* de, and breught the Iriſh church to a pei ſect uni- 
=. 2 with that ve; * es. - 1k Ireland'as a 
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eonquered country, he did not heſitate to * his 
authority by ſtretches beyond the law; and he treated 
ſome of the moſt illuſtrious peers,of that kingdom with 
an arrogance which admits of no excuſe. He impri- 
ſoned the earl of Kildare for oppoling his propoſitions. to 
parliament; and, on a private miſunderſtanding, pro- f 
voked by hisown inſolence, he brought lord Mountmorres- 
to trial by a court martial, and condemned him to die. 
The ſentence was, indeed, mitigated; but this nobleman 
was ſtript of an eſtate, of all his employments, civil and 
military, obliged to acknowledge the juſtice of his doom, 
and to ſuffer three years impriſonment. p 
Such: conduct muſt have alienated the affections of Fed 
tameſt people; nor was it politically neceſſary, The exũ42 
erciſe of duty ſometimes requires and juſtifies prompt and 
ſevere meaſures; but private pique ſnould never appear 
in the diſpenſation of juſtice. Notwithſtanding thoſe 
notorious defects in his adminiſtration, he ſucceeded ſo | 
far in awing the turbulent, and repleniſſiing the treaſury, A 
that his majeſty, as a farther proof of his royal approba- | 
tion, created him earl of Strafford, and koight: of the 
„garten. a * 
By the ſame means fin he gained. the favour of 11 
ſovereign, he loſt all confidence with the people ; h 
regarded him as their moſt-inveterate enemy, and fingled 
him out as the firſt victim of their vengeance. 

Immediately. after the opening of the long parliament 
+1.1640, his implacable enemy, Pym, having harangued 
the houſe in a long and. eloquent ſpeech on the griev=.', | 
ances of the nation, and finding that he had iaflamed his 4 
auditors. to a proper pitch, concluded by branding ide 
earl of Strafford with the moſt. odious appellations; re- 
preſenting him as the meſtinverterate foe to the liberties: 
of his country, and the greateſt promoter of tyranny that 
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any age bad pode d The houſe being fired with tlie 
mit i dignant emotions, a motion was fuddently made, 
and carried, „that the earl of Strafford be immediately 
impeached of high treaſon; and' that Mr, Pym d _ 
up the ſaid impeachment to the lands. 4c * 
Accordingly Pym appeared at the bar of the houſe 
of lords, and having impeached him in the name of all 
the commons in England, requeſted: that he might be 
ſequeſtered from all councils, and put into ſafe cuſtody. 
The earl, being then in England, had that very day taken 
his ſeat in the houſe. Some friends had given bim warn- 
ing that it was in contemplation to attack bim, and per- 
ſuaded him to abſent himſelf” but Straffardy ſpurning at 
advice which might expoſe him to the imputation of 
puſillanimity, or perhaps thinking himſelf ſecure in royal 
Protection, appeared in his place, and immediately upon 
Sy bis impeachment was committed” to the cuſtody of tlie 
= -«black-rod, and ſome days after lodged in the Tower. 
So ſudden was the tranfition of this ill fated nobleman 
from the height of power to the miſeries of confinement, 
= *that reflection cannot help moralizing on his fate; and 
"> whatever may have been his errors or his crimes, from 
this moment he became reſpectable in the eyes of every 
perſon who can honour true RY and n 
reſig nation. | 
=> Twenty-eight anche were pecpäreü a. exhibited 
* 8 againſt him, chiefly relative to his conduct as preſident 
| of the council in the north, as governor of ireland, and 
0 counſellor and commander in England. Some of thefe 
| were frivolous, and others vexatious: on them he might 
have been convicted of very ſerious miſdemeanours; but 
with all the ingenuity of malice, it ſeems impoflible to 
have done more. His accuſers, therefore, after a pro- 
traced trial of eighteen days, during which the earl was 
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vernment into the realms of England and Ireland,” and, 


SIR THOMAS 


collected and i m to an aſtariſiing! degree, godid that 
they , con! fot legally ſubſtantiate the charges againft MW 
him, dropt this mode of procedure, and brought ina bill | 
of attainder, Accordingly it was voted on the evidence 
which had been produced, “ that the earl of Strafford 

had endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, and introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical gov 


W421 - 
: ws 


as a conſequence of thoſe poſitions, «+. that he bed 2 
of high treaſon.” ö 

A few days after, this bill p. Ned the pid Aa 
great majority; but being cart ied to the houſe of peers, 
the popular party, alarmed left they ſhould be defeated in 
their meditated vengeance, by the moderation or gulltiee » 
of that aſſembly, procured petitions, from 140,00@ i= N | 
babitants of London, urging the execution of Juſtice: on 
the earl of Strafford, ac ſetting forth .certain real 7 
fancicd fears and ſuſpicions of attempts WY r inde- 
pendence of parliament. | l 

The king, on the other hand, anxious to 2 one of 
his moſt devoted ſervants, breaking through thoſe forms 


"+ Fan 


which the conſtitution has wiſely eſtabliſhed againſt the ws 


executive interfering with the legiflative power, appeared 
in parliament, and made an energetic and feeling ſpeech 
in fav our of the earl; conjuring them not to proceed to 
the laſt extremities with the accuſed, as he could not; in = 
conſcience, think him guilty®%f treaſon, but on x 
miſdemeanours, for which his majeſty allowed that he © ; ; 
ought to be diſmiſſed from his councils and ſervice for *Þ 
ever. i = 

This moderate, though irregular appeal, by the king M 
to the national repreſentation, it might have been ſups oi 
poſed wouid not have been in vain ; but ſo. jealöus had 
the commons become of the exerciſe of prerogative; that 
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they would ſcarcely allow Charles; «ithout ſuſpicion, | 


the feelings of a man. The inter ference was taken in 
; the very worſt ſenſe, and was made uſe of as a handle 
0 haſten the cataſtrophe. Indeed, When ſome of the 


fanguine, but weak, friends of Strafford ran with joy to 
inform him how warmly the king had pleaded his cauſe, 
the earl, more penetrating and ſagacious, ſaw that his 
doom was ſealed, and that he had nothing eife to do but 
to prepare for death. 

» Phe lords, however, ſeem to wich ie with 
dn in paſſing the bill of attainder; but 
the houfe was inceflantly ſurrounded with mobs in bhoſ- 
mile array, who were clamorous for juſtice, while every 


 zvenve of the royal palace echoed with the found. 


In this dilemma, decifion became an imperious duty; 
8 in order to allay the popular ferment, both Fonte 
were obliged io ſign a proteſtation, the purport of which 
was, that each individual would exert himſelf to the ut- 
moſt to defend the eſtabliſhed religion, and the privi- 


leges of parliament; and ſhould likewiſe do all in his 

power to bring to condign puniſhment all who, by force 
or conſpiracy, plotted againſt either, With this the 
n were ſatisfied, and quietly diſperſed. 


The Iriſh no fooner diſcovered that a man whoſe 
e went had been ſo obnoxious to them was under 
trial, than they ſent a deputation to both houſes, to re- 


preſent their own grounds of complaint; by which the 


charges brought againſt Strafford in England were par- 
tially ſubſtantiated, and bis condemnation was rendered 
certain. 8 8 | 5 
80 vigilant, indeed, were the commons, ſo apprehen- 
five that the accuſed might be fraudulently delivered out 
of their hands, or have any poſſibility of efcaping, that 


they petitioned to have the guards at the Tower ſtrengths 


Th 
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ened; and when it was rumoured that the military 
power in that fortreſs was about to be committed to a 
ſworn friend of Strafford's, they remonſtrated againſt” 
the appointment, and the Ki was erer to withdraw: 8 
"np order. 

Secure in this reſpect, they dediembd hee fill: 
more deſtructive of the conſtitution; and, as it often 
happens in public and private contentions, the aggrieved 
became the azgreſſor Charles had been loudly cenfured. 
for betraying an inclination to extend the prerogative; 
but the commons now took a ſtep which violated all 
conſtitutional authority. Foreſeeing that in the laſt ex - 
tremity the king might difſolve the parliament, and by 
this means elude their vengeance againſt Strafford, they. 
declared their fitting permanent, at leaſt till * houſes 
ſhould concur in a diſſolution. : 

The matter was now brought to a criſis. Charles 
immediately ſummoned his privy council; and the pre- 
vailing advice was, to ſatisfy the wiſhes of his people, 
alledging, with great appearance of truth, that the life 


of one man was not to be balanced with the tran» * 


quilluy and ſafety of the kingdom. The conſcientious;- 
though infatuated, king ſtill felt all the anguiſh-of regret” 
at the idea of being obliged to paſs ſentence on à man 
whom he eſteemed as one of his moſt faithful ſervants, 
and who was ſuffering only in his cauſe. He was irre- 
ſolute, and diſtracted by contending principles. 


Strafford, appriſed of his royal maſter's diſtreſs, with 
a ſenſe of duty and attachment of which we have few 
examples, wrote a moſt pathetic letter to the king, con- 
juring him to paſs the bill which was to remove him 
from the itage of life; in hopes that this meaſure would 
for ever eſtabliſh harmony between the ene and 
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his people; adding, & that his conſent would more acquit 


his majeſty to God than all the world could do beſides.” 
„To x willing mw,” ſaid he, ee can be no o injury 
done.“ 


After paſſing two days and W in a ſtate of per- 
plexity not to be deſcribed, haraſſed by his parliament, 


: beſet: by his people, and counſelled by his cabinet to 


ſubmit, Charles at laſt ſigned the fatal warrant for exe- 


cCution, and, by this act, en the way for his own 


downfal. 
On the 12th of May, ont the earl of Strafford was 
brought to the ſcaffold on Tower. hill: he aſcended it 


with the moſt perfect reſolution and compoſure, and 


took an affectionate. farewel of his ſorrowing relations 


grave. 


tenance: 
tears. Does any indecent fear betray in me a guilt, or 
my innocent boldnets any atheiſm ?, 
are accompanying me the third time to my marriage- 


and friends. To his brother, who was weeping ex- 
ceſſively, he thus addrefled himſelf with a cheer ful coun- 
— What do you fee in me to deſerve theſe 


Think now you 
bed. Never did | throw off my clothes with greater 


freedom and content, than in this preparation to my 
That ſtock” pointing to. the block, * muſt be 


my pillow; here ſhall I reſt from all my labours: no 


mated proteſtation :— 


thoughts of envy, no dreams of treaſon, no jealouſies nor 
cares for the king, the ſtate, or myſelf, ſhall interrupt 
this eaſy ſleep. Therefore, brother, with me pity thoſe, 
who, contrary to their intentions, have made me happy. 
Rejoice. i in my felicity, rejoice in my innocence.“ | 
Then Kneeling down, he made the following ani- 
——¹C hope, gentlemen, you will not 


5 think that either the fear of loſs of life, or the love of 


reputation, will ſuffer me to belie my God and my own 
conſcience, at ſuch a moment, 1 am. now in the very 
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er going olit, and my next ſtep, will be from time to 


eternity, either of peace or pain. To clear myſelf before 
1 you all, I do here ſolemnly call God to witneſs, I am 
not guilty, ſo far as I can underſtand, of the great crime 


laid to my charge; nor have I ever had the leaſt inclina- 
tion or intention to damnify or prejudice: the king, the 
ſtate, the laws, or the religion of this kingdom; but wich 
my be? endeavours to ſerve all, and to Luppant all; ſo 
may God be merciful to my ſoul!“ | of 


Then riſing up, he expreſſed his deſire of addreffing | 
| the people; and a profound filence enſuing, he made an 


animated and pathztic harangue, in which he exculpated 


himſelf of every principal charge that had been alledged 


againſt him, profeſſed the rectitude of his heart, and his 
attachment to his royal maſter and the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate ; declared his forgiveneſs of all his ene- 
mies; and concluded with requeſting the pardon of all 
whom he had offended by word or deed. jy 

Having finiſhed, he ſaluted the friends who attended 
him on the ſcaffold, deſiring their prayers, and with the 


utmoſt devotion addreſſed himſelf to the Majeſty of hea- 


ven for nearly half! an aged, concluding with the Lord's 


: Prayer. 


After this he ſent his lat benediction to his family i in 


terms cf the warmeſt affection; and, preparing himſelf 


for the block, laid down his head with ſurprifing forti- | 
tude and calmneſs, and at one blow he was no more. 
Notwithſtanding the dignified manner in which the 


ear! of Strafford had conducted himſelf! in this laſt ſcene, 
no tears from the people attended his death. On the 
contrary, his execution Was regarded as a matter of tri- 


umph; and numbers who had ock ed to ſee it, returned „ 


into the country, waving their 12 in all the  expltation 


of barbarous joy. wow 
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The abilities of Strafford were far above wellen 
and his eloquence was very conſiderable. In point of 


perſonal. courage, and thoſe accompliſhments which 


©* befit the gentleman, he deſerved high praiſe; but at the 

-ſame time it muſt be confeſſed that he was inordinately 
*ambitious, arrogant, and paſſionate, In his manner of 
living he practiſed habitual temperance ; and his appli- 
cation to buſineſs was extreme. In private life he is 

repreſented as a warm and generous friend; and, had he 
"Jived in a more tranquil age, or performed in a leſs 
public theatre, he might have deſcended to a peaceful 
grave, not only without cenſure, but with applauſe. 
After the reſtoration, the bill of attainder was re- 
: verſed as a ftigma on the national Juſtics, and his fon 
inherited his titles and eſtates. 


XXII. JOHN HAMPDEN. 
Born 1594.—Died 1643. 
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T's appreciate the real merits of political men from 
the hiſtory of their own times, is one of the moi difficult 
- taſks that the biographer can undertake. The beſt in- 
tention is too often ſullied by the event; and prejudice, 
or partiality, ſees with diſtorted optics the concatena- 


tion of cauſes which lead to an important cataſtrophe. 


But an impartial poſterity removes the glare of falſe co- 
Jouring, and eſtimates character from its obvious ten- 
dency to good or evil, its innate propeniity 1 to virtue or 
Ber. 

. 
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did conſtitutional. liberty aſſume its proper form, and 
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While the long pied ellfficarioes of paſſive obedĩ 
ence and non- reſiſtance were in vogue, Hampden was ' 
. as the Cataline of his age: but no ſooner 


the intereſt and the glory of the ſovereign become 

intimately and indiſſolubly united with thofe of the peo- 
ple, than he was regarded as the champion of his coun- 
try's rights, aud a martyr for her independence. 

John Hampden was deſcended from a long line of an- 
ceſtors, ſettled at Great Hampden in Buckinghamſhire, 
and, by the maternal fide, was nearly related to Oliver 
Cromwell. London claims the honour of his birth; 
but this unimportant point reſts only on tradition, he 
indeed a dark veil is thrown over his early years. We 


find no traces of the ſature patriot in his juvenile days, : 


no indications of the character which he was about to 
aſſume, or the part which he was deſtined to perform, 
Actions are frequently the reſult of fortuitous circum- 
ſtances, and talents are elicited by the preſſure of the 
moment. Had Hampden been born at any other pe- 


wa. oh 


riod, or met with leſs urgent 'occafions for a diſplay of ©. 


his patriotiſm, it is probable that his name might now © _ 


have been unknown to fame. Thoufands are carried 
down the ſtream. of oblivion, without ever having an 
opportunity of diſcloſing their virtues or their vices; and 
join their kindred duſt, unnoticed and unregarded, Gy 


Perhaps in this negleQed ſpot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with eleſtial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have n _ 
Or wak'd to extaſy the —_ yew n 


Full mary a gem of pureſt ray, ſerene, 

\ The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetne(s on the deſart 2 * 
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3 Some mute ipglorious MII rox here may reſt ; 
Some CxomweLL, guiltleſs of his country's blos d. 

hs 3 IZ . hs . re * 

vt * Riba year of his age, he was a | 

4a Ain commoner of Magdalen college Oxford ; 
whence he removed, witheut taking any degree, to the 
inns of court. His progreſs in the ſtudy ot the laws ap- 
pears to bave been conſiderable, and he might have 
made a diſtinguſſhed figure at the bar, had not the death 
of, his father ey put him into poth Gon of a N ho 
Ti tune. | 
7 In. the boſom of affluence, without. a eheck on his 
| youthful paſhons, it is ſaid that heigave way to the na- 
tural conſequences of ſuch a ſituation, and ran into the 
uſual diffipations of young men of fortune; but without 
that degradation of character and probity which ſome 
incur. His ſenſe and his reaſon foon recalled him from 
every excefs, and he began to aſſociate with perſons of 
more auſtere and correct manners; while his natural 
vivacity of temper and diſpoſition remained the ſame. 

"Though undeviating wiſdom may not always attend 
the young, in every ſeuſible mind there is a germ of re- 
flection; and happy is it for thoſe who early arrive at the 
ſtationary point of moderation.  Hampden's views ſeem 
to have expanded with his change of manners; and he 
qualified himſelf in the ſhade for the public part which 
he was afterwards called to per form. 

Having married a lady of conſiderable fortune and 
ons, he was returned to parliament in 1626; and 
eſpouſing the popular cauſe, he was ſtrenuous in pro- 
moting an inquiry into the national grievances. His 
ſhrewdneſs and ents for oratory recommended him to 
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the duties of tonnage and poundage with peculiar vehe- 


mence; and was taken into, cuſtody for refuſing to ad- 
vance money on loans, not 1 


Inctioned OY the * of 


par liament. TE 


The applauſe which this candud gained bim 5 ; 
the people fixed his principles; for it appears to baye 
been the character of Hampden to advance with caution, 
but never to recede with wavering ſteps. It was not, 


however, till 1636, that his energy and fortitude diſtin- 
guiſhed him, from the reſt of his compatriots. . At. that 
time, when arbitrary power was making continual en- 
croachments on the liberty of the ſubje&, and had al- 


moſt reached its acme of violence, Charles, by one 
ſtroke of im policy. committed himſelf with ag indivi- 


dual, and eventually with the nation. Hampden had 
been aſſeſſed the ſmall ſum of twenty ſhillings, in aid of 
what was called /ip-1no:zy ; Which was atterapted. to be 
raiſed by a writ under the great ſeal, without the con- 


currence of parliament, He fingly reſiſted this illegal 
exaction, unawed by authority, undaunted by menaces, 
unabaſhed by calumny, and incorruptible by bribes. 


The cauſe was brought to trial in the court of exche quer, 
and ſolemnly argued by the collective abilities of the bar 


for twelve days ſucceſſively; but, as might naturally be 
expected, judgment went againſt. him. According to 


Clarendon, however, who was none of kis panegyriſte, 
he conducted hinfelf in this grand trial with ſuch 


temper, and modeſty, that he actually obtained more 


credit by loſing it, than the king did himſelf ſervice by 


gaining it. What had been hitherto yielded out of 


affection, was now paid with murmuring reluctance. and 
the eyes of all men were turned on e as the 
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the leading men of his party, and his reſolution. ſoon - 
made him. conſpicuous. He proteſted. againſt levying 
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pilot, who was to cuduck chend * * the ſtorm; the 


on, who was | to contend ere * ** rights of : 


* | wo 


His popularity now became ſo gen that he was re- 


* as the father of his country, and the intrepid 


aſſertor of its liberties. He received the g'orious appel- 


lation of the PATRIOT HAMG⁵¾DBDEN, and this title he 
never forfeited. He watched every meaſure of the court 
with jealous circumſpection, and defeated every attempt 
againſt civil liberty with a prudence that entitled him to 
reſpect even fibm his opponents, and with a zeal that 
nothing could withſtand. The depoſitary of the na- 
tional confidence, he held his truſt as moſt ſacred ; yet 
he appears to have been actuated by no motives of per- 
onal hoſtility to his ſovereign, by no views of aggran- 
dizement for himſelf. 

If he reſiſted arbitrary power, it was to ſave the con- 
ſtitution inviolate; and, on the mecting of the Ioog par- 
liament in 1640, his power and intereſt to do good or 
harm, in the opinion of lord Clarendon, were greater 

than any man's in the kingdom, or than any man of his 
rank poſſeſſed at any time. His reputation for hon«ſty 
was univerſal, and he appeared to be guided by ſuch 


public principles that no private or ſiniſter ends could 


Zive them an improper bias. 

Having taken an active part in the proſecution of 
Strafford and Laud, and thoſe obnoxious perſons having 
been removed it is ſaid that Hampden, unwilling to 
proceed to farther extremities, projected a coalition of 


| 3 parties, and aſpired to none of the ſplendid and luerative 


offices of the ſtate ſor himſelf, but merely to the appoint- 
ment of being tutor to the Prince of Wales. Senſible 
that the misfortunes of the nation aroſe from the miſ. 


+ taken principles of the ſovereign, anxious to correct 
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Mer. than to overthrow the conſtitution, he rationally 


concluded, that he could not perform a more eſſential 
ſervice to his country, than by forming the prince's 

mind to legitimate fentiments of government. At fixſt 

it appears that Charles liſtened to overtures of accom- 

modation, but, prompted by his evil genius, he retracted 
his conceſſions; and this apparent want of — de- 

termined the part that Hampden was to act. 

The parliament now ſaw there was no aetdtdee ben 


implicit ſubmiſſion or open reſiſtance, and the ſcene be- 


gan to unſold which gradually deluged the country in 


blood, and opened the flood-gates of anarchy. As 


Charles levied forces by his prerogative, the parliament, 
foreſeeing againſt whom; their operation was te be 
directed, raiſe an army for the defence of the ſtate, 


and Hampden Wees the e df a 2 of 


foot, a 
As he had been inſtrumental in daga, rien to 

this criſis, fo he was one of the firſt that commenced the 

civil war. The king had placed a garriſon at Brill, in 


Buckinghamſhire, a few miles from Oxford; the fits 
tion of which gave it a conſiderable command. This 


ſtation Hampden attacked; and diſplayed the fame" cou- 
rage in the field as eloquence in the ſenate. But his 
military career was of ſhort duration: he was ſoon after 


mortally wounded in a ſkirmiſh with prince Rupert in 


Chalgrove field, near Thame, in Oxfordſnire; and, after 


languiſhing fix days, died, to the unſpeakable regret and 
conſternation of his party. It ſeems his incautious: 


bravery precipitated his fate; and the royaliſts exulted; 
in his death, as if the buſineſs had been ſettled,” and con- 
ſide red it as a juſt judgment on the moſt active partiaan 
of rebellion. Yet it is believed that the king, a he 
. of his lamentable n ſent his own phyſiciaa 
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a8 a wark of perſonal reſpect; «ba if. we 

Lan judge from the antecedent conduct of the man, this 
| favour, bad he lived, would hate been returned with in- 
aheſt. His natural diſpoſition, the iptggrity of h s heart, 


„ 
Py; 


and the influence which he had acquir ed, in all proba- - 


* bility would have co-operated-tofave both tue king and 
ite conſtitution/fromifinal deſtruction. | 

© Though he had reſiſted the. edcroachmettl of i 

» Araryipower, he would have bowed to legitimate autho- 

:rity; And bid his life been ſpared, there can ſcarcely be 

n doubt but he would have oppoſed the uſurpation of 


Cromwell with equal reſolution and ſueceſs. The credit 


W bich he had gained would have ff eedily raiſed him to 


titke command of the army; and, as he was never known 
i to exereiſe authority. but for what he regarded as the 
public goad, it may charitably be preſumed, that he 
would have liſtened with pleaſure to the conceſi.ons 
Which ere Charles was ny wards induced to 
— 
. Let the han however, of Mace and the conſe- 
Manes: which enſued from his oppoſition, pure as it 
might be, teach the propriety of lenient meaſures, and 
he extreme danger of engaging in civil conflicts. The 
firſt agents in reform may poſſibly be influenced by the 
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maſt patriotic views; but, when once popular oppoſition. 


is rouſed, and the bands of eſtabliſhed government are 
looſened, the power may ſoon be wreſted trom the hands 
Which before wielded it, and men of the moit corrupt 
Priociples uſurp the reins. Then gos in all the tide of 
- Waiſexy which the virtuous ſzek to avoid, but the iinpe- 
-"tuofity of which they are unable to reſtrain The hiſ— 
torx of all ages aud of all nations confirms this incontro- 

'_  wertibile maxim that violence may demoliſh, but can- 
not repair; and that every melioration of the conſtitution 
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imperceptible maps! in "_ to render it e y. and 
permanent. / „ „„ 
The character of a a man WP fo eattiinetia 
the hiſtoric canvas of the period in which he lived, and 
who may furniſh! bath an incentive and a warning to 


future patriots, ought not to he diſmiſſed without fur- 


ther notice. We ſhall not, however, attempt to draw 

a new character. The dark fide has been forgib'y deli- 
neated by the noble hiſtoriaa of the civill Wars: the 
bright, by the celebrated Mrs. Macaulag. A proof of 

impartiality, we fubjoin i nor can e . A read * 

without advantage. 1 93 5 

„He was,” ſays lord Ses & man of} "HY 

greater cunning, and it may be, of the moſt diſcerning , 

: ſpirit, and of the greateſt addreſs and inſinuation to 
bring any thing to paſs which he deſired, of any man of 
that time, and: who laid the deſign deepeſt. He was of 
that rare affability and temper in debate, and of that 
ſeeming humility and ſubmiſſion: of judgment, as if he 
brought no opinion of his own with him,; but a deſire of * 

information and inſtruction: yet he had ſo ſubtle a way, 

and under the notion of doubts inſinuating his oh- 
jections that he infuſed his own opinions into thoſe 
from whom. he pretended to learn and receive them. 
And even with them who were able to preſerve them - 
ſelves from his infuſions, and diſcerned thoſe opinions to 
to be fixed in him with which they could not comply: he 
always left the character of an ingenuous and conſcien- 
tious perſon. He was, indeed, a very wiſe man, and of 
great parts, and poſſeſſed with the moſt abſolute ſpirit of 
popularuy, and the moſt abſolute fäculties to govern . 
the people, of any man I ever knew; *: 9994 


of the parliament, he eme 455 to 0 FE 
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an the Ale and diftempered humours, than to in- p 
flame them. But wiſe and diſpaſſionate men plainly diſ. 5 
terned that that moderation proceeded from prucence and. 
'obſervation that the feaſon was not ripe; rather than that 
he approved of the moderation; and that he begot many 
opinions and notions, the education whereof he committed 
to other men; ſo far diſguifing his own defigns, that he v 
fee med ſeldom to wiſh more than was concluded. And F 
in many groſs conclufions, which would hereafter contri- 8 
bute Talfefiens not yet fer on foot, when he found them n 
fufficĩentiy bag ked by a majority of voices, he would with- if 
draw himfelf before the queſtion, that he might ſeem not . 


to conſent to ſo much viſible unreaſonableneſs; whieh t 
produced as g great a doubt in ſome, as it did approbation in t 
others, of his integrity. After he was among thoſe members 0 

T e by the king of high treaſon, he was much altered: | 
his nature and. carriage ſeeming much fiercer than it did 0 


before: and without queſtion, when he firſt drew his 1 
word, he threw away the ſcahbard. He was very. 4 
temperate in diet, and a ſupreme governor over all his 
paſſions and affections; and had thereby a great power | 
over: other men's. He was of an induſtry and vigilance 
not to be tired out or wearied by the moſt laborious; and 
of parts not to; be impeſed upon by the moſt; ſubtle and 
ſuarp; and of a perſonal courage equal to his beſt parts: 
ſo that he was an enemy not tobe wiſned, wherever he 
might have been made a friend; and as much to be ap- 
prehended where he was ſo, as any man could deſerve to 
-be. And therefore his death was no leſs pleaſing to the 
one party, than it was condoled in the other. In a word, 
| what was ſaid of Oinna might well be applied to him: 
0 be head to conti e a tongue to perſuade, and a hand 
jexecute any miſchief; or, as the . er elſe · 
« | pmherey® any good” WP 2.6 


"66 ei r Mes. Macaulayy6s haz victerig; wa 
to draw the exact portraiture of this eminent perſonage, 
but, though marked with thoſe partial lines which diſtinͤũ 


guiſh t the hand of the hiſtorians it is the teſtimony of an. 


enemy to virtues pofſeiſed only by the foremoſt wank of -.4 
men. With all the talents and virtues which render: pri 2 
vate life uſeful, amiable, and re ſpectable, were united ian 
Hampden, in the higheſt degree, thoſe excellengies which 
guide the jarring opinions of popular counſels to deter- 
mined points; and, whilſt he penetrated intg the mo 
ſeeret defigns of other men, he never diſęgvered more of 


his own inclinations than was neceſſary to the purpoſe i in 


hand. In debate he was ſo much a matter; that, Joining SY 
the art of Socrates with the graces of Cicero, he fixed h 1 . 
own opinion under the modeſt guiſe of deſfring to im- 
prove by that of others; aud, contrary to the nature f 1 
diſputes, left a pleaſing impreſſion, which prejudiced his 
antagoniſt in his favour, even when he had not convinced 


or altered his judgment. His carriage was ſo generally, 


uniformly, and unaffectedly affable; nis converſation ſo 
enlivened by his vivacity, fo ſeaſoned by his knowledge =_ 
and underſtanding; and ſo well applied to the genius, 
humour, and prejudices of thoſe he converſed with, that | 
his talents to gain popularity were abſolute. - With qua- 
lities of this high nature, he poſſeſſed in council penetra- 
tion and diſcerument, with a fagacity o on which no one 
could impoſe, an induſtry and vigilance which were in- 
defatigable, with the entire maſtery of his paſſions and 
affections: au advantage which gave him infinite ſupe - 
riority over leſs regulated minds. It was him the patty, 
relied: on to animate the cold councils of their general; 
it was his example and influence they truſted to keep him 
honeſt\to the intereſt of the public; and to preſerve to 
the parliament the affections of the army. Had he been 
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at Fa ſt appointed to the ſupreme military commünd, the 
wo wary under all the horrors of which the country lan- 


*_ goiſhed more than three years, would have been but of 


a ſhort continuance.” "a, * n 
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1 | N hives walk of life, 25d in every Pr afcflion, Britain 


has.reaſon to be proud of her ſons. The healing art, in 
particular, has not only been carried to a very great de- 
gree of practical perfection by ſome of our illuſtrious 
countrymen, but many of the moſt valuable and falutary 
diſcovei ĩcs in phyſiology and anatomy excluſively belong 


te them. No medical author, however, has gained more 
b glory than Harvey. His inveſtigations led to the moſt 


important ends, and tend to the benefit of all mankind to 


the lateſt poſterity. They throw a luſtre on his profeſſion 


and his name, which envy cannot tarniſh or eee 


conceal. : * £743 * 
This ER ate 


1 F* „ 4 112 


1 was the eldeſt * of a gen- 


teel family, — at Folk ſtone, f in Kent. When he had 


reached his tenth year, he was ſent to the grammar-ſchoot 
at Canterbury, where being well imbued with claſſical 
Reardiog, he was removed at an early age to Gopvil and 
Caius college, Cambridge In this univerſity he dili- 


gently applied to ſuch ſtudies as were fundamentally; con- 
A+ 25 Eee and, 4 er fi: 


years ſpent on the 


1. 
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Under ſue U diſtinguiſhed maſters, with a mind naturally ; : 
inquiſitive, and wholly devoted to medical ſtudies ang re. 


be roſe to conſiderable eminence; was choſen a fellow . 


| St Bartholomew's hoſpital. a a \ 


ſpicuity in arrangement, and of nervous reaſoning; 7 nor 


of Cam, Wee eie EY 1 2 | 
view wv to proficiency in his deſtined Profeſſion. 8 
Retiring to Padua in Italy, he attended the lectures g = 
the famous F abrieius of Aquapendepte, on anatomy; of * 
Minodans, pharmacy; and of Caſtrius on, ſurgery. 


ſearches, bis progreſs muſt have been rapid; butwhether 
he had yet conceived the idea which led to his future 
fame, is a fact that cannot now be unveiled; He ſtaged to 


graduate in that univerſity; and, at the age of twenty- 


four, rcturned to his native land. e bes. 55 = 
Being immediately admitted to the degree obe doctor in | 
phyſic at Cambridge, he fettled in London, : and emgergd 


on the practice of his profeſſion. By gradual advances 


of the college of phyſicians, and appointed N to > 


In-161 ;, he was choſen by the ele to . an ana- 1 
tomical and chirurgical lecture; and it is probable, that 4. 
this gave him the firſt opportunity of dilglofing his ſeuti- 
ments repecting tie peculiar ſtructure of, the heart, and | 
the circulation of the blood. His ideas on this ſubjec 
he threw out with caution, and gradually, developed the | 
important principles to which they led; but when he had 
thoroughly canvaſſe. his own hyp othelia.. fortified, i it by 
arguments, and confirmed it by reverated experiments, 
he publiſhed, at Frankfort, a Latin treatife, concerning I 
« the Motion of the Heart and Blood.“ This work, in * 
the opinion of the bet judges, . is a maſter- piece of pete _ 2 F 


n 


was its literary merit inferior to he a dogtines 
which it was inte nded to eſtabliſh. . 


But though Hay vey's YN * of the aſt , 


ein the healigg art, aud ww * the candid recep- 
: tion, if not t the — Fun of all, 5h met with that 


3 aer S in 
7 mn of eltablimeg bee, Who could not 
=. . reach his heights. His on profeſſion in particular for 
ſome ti regarded his opinions as heretical, or danger - 
ousz and, if they were not able to confute him, they 
raiſed a war of words, in which argument was loſt, and 
truth and reaſon were treated as the worſt of foes. It ap- 
| pears from a letter of Harvey to one of his friends, that 
. in proportion as he deſerved reputation, his practice as a 
| phyſician diminiſhed; and that the moſt ignoble arts 
1 were uſed to depreſs a man whom obloquy could not de- 
”  preciate, and whoſe applauſe was one => to become uni- 
E  verfal through the world. 
E Even foreign phy ficians entered warmly into the con- 
troverſy, and either attacked the truth of his hypotheſis, 
or denied him the praiſe of originality. It is thus in 
every branch of ſcience, and in every great and meri- 
> - + torious performance. Thoſe who have benefited or en- 
lightened mankind, have too frequently been made the 
"al victims of their virtues or their knowledge; and envy, 
"of which cannot endure to behold living worth, has relented 
| only at the grave. 
But Harvey, though he ſuffered from the ſtorm, had 
the ſingular felicity to outlive its fury, and to ſee the 
world preſſing forward to pay him the homage due to 
an original genius, and a benefactor of his kind. The 
more his ſyſtem was criticiſed, the more its validity was 
eſtabliſhed; and like gold which had been tried, it came 
brighter out of the furnace. By degrees the circulation 
14 * the ah was e received; and men began te 
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wonder why ſuch a palpable truth had ſe Jong been un 
diſcovered and ſo long oppoſed. 
In 1623, king James appointed Dr. Hape a ſuper 
numerary phy ſician in ordinary, with a promiſe he ſhould 
ſucceed on the firſt vacancy. He was afterwards made 
phyſician to Charles I. and attended his majeſty at the 
battle of Edge-hill, and from thence to Oxford, where 
he was incorporated doctor in phyſics Soon after, by 
the king's particular recommendation, he was elected war- 
den of Merton college, in that univerſity; but the power 
of the parliament prevailing, he was obliged to relinquiſh 
this dignity, and retired to the vicinity of London. 
In 1651, he publiſhed a very valuable book on the 
generation of animals; but, being obnoxious to the do- 
mineering party for his adherence to Charles, his houſe 
was plundered of all the furniture, and all his manuſcripts 
carried off, and irrecoverably loſt. 
Next year, however, having lived to filence envy, and 
to make oppoſition aſhamed of ſhewiny its face, a ſtatue 
was erected to his honour by the college of phyſicians ; 
and two years after he was choſen preſident of that body, 
in his abſence. This diſtinction he declined with due 
acknowledgements, on account of his age and increaſing 
infirmities; but as a teſtimony of his gratitude, having no 
children, he made the college his heirs, and ſettled his 
whole paternal eſtate upon them. He had previouſly 
built a room for them to aſſemble in, and fitted up a li- 
brary; and now he inſtituted an annual commemoration 
of benefactors, with a proper ſalary; and attended the 
firſt, in perſon. The Harveian oration ſtill continues to 
be delivered; and the afpiring and ingenious phyſician 
who is appointed to pronounce it, has thus an honourable 
apportunity of ſliew ing his taſte, his learning, his ſkill, 
3 1 | 
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'or his diſcoveries, before ThE moſt Competent judges of 
his arts. | 

During the latter part of his life, Harvey became a 
' martyr to the gout; and reſigned his breath with general 
admiration and regret, on the zd of June, 1657. He 
was buried at Hempſtead, in Eſſex, where a monument 
was erected to his memory | 
Beſides an eminent ſkill in every branch of ſcience 
more immediately connected with his profeſſion, he was 
well verſed in general literature. He was laboriouſly 
ſtudious, regular, and virtuous in his life; and not only 
an excellent phyſician, but an excellent man. His 
* modeſty, his candour, and his piety, were equal to his 


knowledge; and the more he penetrated into the wonders 


of nature, the more he was inclined to adore its divine 
author. With regard to his grand diſcovery, the circula- 
tion of the blood, it was ſoon confeſſed to be founded on 
the ſolid baſis of reaſon and experience, and can never be 
- controveried more. Of what conſequence it was in the 
art of medicine, may be inferred from this, that it is, 
perhaps, impoſlible to define health and fickneſs in fewer 
words, than © by ſtyling the former a free, and the latter 
an obſtructed circulation. — | | 
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F. um 4 T/ Elizabeth to 101b Charles II. 


News was our national glory: greater among fo- 
reigners than during the uſurpation of Cromwell, and 
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never was it more diſgraced at home. Fanaticiſm and 


impoſture pervaded all ranks: the great maſs of the 


people became the dupes of a few factious leaders; and 


the deep diflimulation of the protector rendered hypocriſy 
faſhionable, even among thoſe who had ſenſe enough to 
laugh at the ſilly tricks which were played to gain po- 


pularity. 


But as far as external relatiaws were concerned, Crom- 
well aſſumed an abſolute tone, and ſpake without diſguiſe. 
He felt for his country's honour : he inſpired his com- 
manders with a portion of his own reſolution and decj- 
five conduct, and fent them to conquer or to die, Awed 


by no rank, and proof againſt all intrigues, he dictated 
to other courts, rather than negociated: while the force 


of his genius and the ſuperiority of his arms were con- 
feſſed by nations which durſt not brave his 'power, nor 
inſult his uſurped authority. | 
Among the heroes whom the enthuſiaſm of the times 
awakened into life and action, Admiral Blake has made his 
name immortal. High as our naval reputation had ſtood 
at antecedent periods, he exalted it many degrees by his 
conduct and intrepidity; nor can the brilliancy of his 
achievements be eclipſed, or, indeed, ſcarcely rivalled, 
by the greateſt diſplays of courage and proweſs . un 
times have witneſſed. „ 
Robert Blake was a native of Atidgsupber! in Somerſet⸗ 
ſhire, and was initiated in claſſical learning at the gram- 
mar- ſchool of that town, His father was a merchant; 
but what was the original deſtiaation of the ſon cannot 
now be known, It is certain that he was ſent to the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he firſt ſtudied at Alban- hall, 
and afterwards at Wadham-college. In 1617, he was ad- 
mitted to the degree of bachelor of arts; but we have no 
farther account of his progreſs or his views, till nx years 
after, when he compoſed ſome verſes on the death of 
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Camden the antiquary, and ſoon after quitted the uni· 
verſity, 

Early tinctured with republican ſentiments, and preju- 
diced againſt the hierarchy, from the ſeverity of his dio- 
ceſan, Laud, who preſſed uniformity with impolitic zeal, 
Blake began to adopt puritanical principles; and, by the 
ingenuous bluntneſs of his manner, ſoon recommended 
himſelf to that party, who procur ed his return to parlia- 
ment for his native borough, in 1640. 

Elected under ſuch auſpices, the line of conduct which 
he had to purſue was obvious. On the commencement 
of the civil war, he declared for the parliament; but we 
have no evidence of his diſtinction either in the ſenate or 
the field, for ſome time. He ſeems at firſt to have been 
conſidered rather as an honeſt than a great man. The 
period had not yet arrived which was to develope his 
natural energies; and he might be ſaid to reſemble the 
uſeleſs gold in the mine, which requires a proper ſtamp 
to give it currency. 

It was not long, however, that he remained under the 
cloud of obſcurity; but the firſt diſplay of his talents was 
in the military, not che naval line. Having the com- 
mand of a ſmall fort at Briſtol, in 1643, under colonel 
Fiennes, who occupied the city, after prince Rupert had 
carried the place by capitulation, Blake continued to de- 
fend the connected poſt, and killed ſome of the royaliſts. 
This exaſperated the prince to ſuch a degree, that he 
threatened to hang him; and was only diverted from his 
intention by perceiving the palpable ignorance of Blake 
in the laws of war. 

Eſcaping this danger, he afterwards ſerved in Somer- 
ſetſhire, and being generally beloved, he was very in- 
ſtrumental in ſupporting the cauſe of parliament. By 
means of the 1 intelligence which he was able to Pro- 
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cure, he ſurprized Taunton, in conjunction with fir Ro- 
bert Pye, and was ſoon after appointed governor of that 
place, then one of the moſt important garriſons in the 
weſt. | 

In this btriation his talents and reſolution ſoon became 
eminently conſpicuous. The ſtrictneſs of his diſcipline, 
and the endearing manner in which he conducted him- 
ſelf towards the townſmen, enabled him to hold out a 
long time againſt the royal forces ; and when a vieah 
was at laſt effected, and Goring got poſſeſſion of a part of 
the town, Blake held out the caſtle and its environs, 
with unſhaken bravery and perſeverance, till relief ar- 
rived. For this important ſervice, he was handſomely 
remunerated by Parliament; and was now conſidered as 
a man qualified for hazardous enterprizes, and truſts of 
ſtill greater reſponſibility, 

However, his adherence to the popular fide had not 
obliterated his ſenſe of right and wrong. He declared 
againſt the legality of Charles's trial; and frequenily 
profeſſed, that he would as freely venture his life to ſave 
the king's, as ever he had done to ſerve the parliament. 
Whether this aroſe from the natural humanity of his diſ- 
poſition, or a reverence for royalty, is doubtful. His 
ſubſequent conduct, however, inclines us to believe, that 
the former was the cauſe of his compunction; for after 
the king's death, he wholly fell in with the republican 
party; and, next to Cromwell, was juſtly conldered as 
the ableſt officer in the ſervice. 

Blake had hitherto fignalized bimſelf only by land, 
but his deſtiny led him to triumph on a new element. In 
1649, he was appointed to command the fleet in con- 
junction with Deane and Popham; and, failing for Ire- 
land, blocked up prince Rupert in Kinſdale harbour. 
That gallant officer deſparing of relief by ſea, and find- 
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ing Cromwell ready to poſſeſs the town by land, took 
the deſperate reſolution of forcing his way through 
Blake's ſquadron, which he effected with the loſs of three 
ſhips. : | | 
The royal fleet ſteered for Liſbon, where it was pro- 
tected by the king of Portugal; but Blake ſoon after 
coming up, on attempting to enter the port, was fired 
upon from the caſtle. Immediately dropping anchor, 
he ſent to enquire the cauſe of their hoſtility ; but not 
receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, he boldly ſailed up the 
river within two miles of prince Rupert's fleet, and again 
ſolicited permiflion to attack it, This being refuſed, 
Blake took five richly-laden Brazil ſhips, and made his 
Portugueſe majeſty acquainted, that unleſs he ordered 
prince Rupertyo depart, he would ſeize on the remain- 
der of the fleet from America. 
Sore time after, the prince endeavouring to eſcape, 
was driven back by Blake, who now captured the Portu» 
gueſe ſhips without mercy, and diſpatched ſeveral of 


5 | 'them to England. In ORtober, 1650, he fell in with a 
fleet of twenty-three ſail from Brazil, of which he ſunk 
tte admiral, and took the vice: admiral, with eleven fhips 


richly laden. „ | 

Reſolving now to return home with his booty, or per- 
haps withdrawing from Liſbon that prince Rupert might 
be drawn from his retreat, he fell in with two French 
men-of-war which were in ſearch of the Engliſh royal 
fleet, and captured one of them, reported to be worth a 
million ſterling, which he ſent into Calais. 

By this time prince Rupert had got into Carthegena. 
Blake, being apprized of this, haſte ned thither; and re- 
queſted the governor, as the ſubject of a power in amity 
with the parliament, to permit him to attack his enemy. 
The governor helitated till he could obtain inſtructions 
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from his court; and in the mean time prince Rupett ef- 
caped to Malaga, The vigilant Blake immediately came 
up with him; and, diſdaining to temporize, he attacked 
him in the © port, and burat or deſtroyed his whole fleet, 
with the exception of only two ſnips. 
This ſervice achieved, he returned to Plymouth, re- 
ceived the thanks of the pe and was beiten 
warden of the cinque poris. | 
In the following ſummer he reduced the Scilly idands, 


which had held out for the king; and then, failing for 


Guernſey, with ſome difficulty he added that ifland to 
the ſtate of England. 


Being conſtituted ſole admiral on the breaking — | 


a Dutch war, in which the greateſt commanders and beſt 
equipped ſhips were engaged, on each ſide, that any age 


had produced, and in which the dominion of the fea was 


the ſplendid object ef conteſt, he fought the celebrated 
Van Trump with ſuch bravery, though far inferior in 


force, that he, compelled him to retreat. This action, | 


which was commenced by the Dutch, and in which 
Blake fingly bore the brunt for four hours, was one of 


the moſt ſevere and deſperate in the annals of naval hif- 


tory, though indeciſive in its conſequences. 

The advantage however reſted with the Engliſh, and 
the ſtates of Holland ſeemed inclined for peace, but the 
the terms on which it was offered were ſo exorbitant, 


that hoſtilities were renewed with freſh vigour.” In ſe- 
veral partial conflicts, Blake obtained freſh laurels, and 


diminiſhed the ſtrength of the enemy, but the Dutch, 
under their illuſtrious commander, ſtill came forward 
with freſh armaments; and the Engliſh fleet, being in 
want of proviſions, were at length compelled to return 
to its anchorage in the Downs, 


* 


> . n 


Van Trump, with four ſcore men-of-war, reſolved to 


N 
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attack Blake in this ſituation. The Eneliſh bad not 
above half the number of ſhips, yet they maintained the 
action, with undiminiſhed reſolution, from two in the 
morning till ſix in the evening. At laſt Blake, for the 
firſt and only time, was obliged to retire from the enemy 
with ſome loſs, and to take ſhelter in the Thames. 
The Dutch had alfo ſuffered very conſiderably, but ſo 
elated was Van Trump with his ſucceſs, that he failed 
through the channel with a broom at the maſt's head, to 
fignify that he meant to ſweep the fea of the Engliſh. 
This exultation was of no long continuance. The Eng- 
liſh admiral being reinforced, attacked him with far infe- 


-  - nor numbers; and, though ſeverely wounded, continued 


the engagement till night, and compelled the Dutch to 
retire, with the loſs of fix ſhips. Next day the engage- 
ment was renewed, to the frefh diſcomfiture of Trump, 
who continued retreating towards Bullogne. Night once 
more ſuſpended the fury of Blake; but on the third 
morning the conteſt recommenced, and the Dutch were 
obliged to ſecure themſelves from final ruin, by running 
among the flats of Dunkirk and Calais. In this hard- 
fought battle, which laſted for three ſucceſſive days, the 
Dutch loſt eleven ſhips of war, thirty merchantmen, 
and 1500 ſailors. On the part of the Engliſh, only one 
ſhip was loſt, but the loſs of men was nearly equal. 

Suche a ſeries of victories obtained by one man, not 
originally bred to the ſea, is almvſt unparalleled; and muſt 
convey a very high idea of Blake's ſuperior bravery and 


judgment. Not long after, Cromwell aſſumed the ſu- 


preme power, and the Dutch flattered themſelves that 
ſuch an ufurpation would alienate the affections of the 
Englſh officers, and leave the nation an eaſy prey to their 
attacks. The ſentiments of Blake on this occaſion ſhew 
the ſenſe he entert2ined of his duty, and the impropriety 
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of officers taking upon them a deliberative capacity. 
It is not for us,” ſaid he, to mind ſtate affairs, but to 
keep foreigners from fooling us.“ This patriotic maxim 
is applicable at all times; and will generally be found to 
actuate the brave, whatever convulſions a nn 
may undergo. 

Towards the end of this month of April, 1653, Blake 
having collected a hundred ſhips of war, ſtood over to 
the coaſt of Holland, and forced the Dutch to take ſhel- 
ter in the Texel. Here they were blocked up for ſome . 
time; but on the 34 of June an engagement took place, 
which was continued the fucceeding day, when the Eng- 
hiſh obtained a complete victory; and the whole Dutch 
fleet muſt either have been taken or ſunk, had they not 

ſought for ſhelter on the ſands of Calais. 

The ſucceeding autumn, Blake took his ſeat. in par- 
Hament, and received the folemn thanks of the houſe 
and not long after, he was appointed one of the lords 
of the admiralty. In November, the following year, 
Cromwell diſpatched him with a ſtrong fleet into the 
Mediterranean, with the ample commiſſion to protect the 
Engliſh flag from every inſult. The Algerines, intimidat- 
ed by his name, ſought his amity by every conciliatory 
meaſure; but the dey of Tunis fent him a haughty an- 
fwer, and defied his power. Blake, as was cuſtomary 
when in a paſſion, began to curl his whiſkers ; and, after 
a ſhort conſultation with his officers, failed into the bay 
of Port Ferino, ſilenced the guns of the caſtle, and then 
manning his boats, burnt all the ipping, with a very | 
trivial loſs on his own part. ite 

His name had long been formidable in Europe, bot now 
it ſpread terror over Africa: the piratical ſtates courts 
ed his forbearauce with ee N 2 WL while the 
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Italian princes ſent magnificent embaſſies to congratulate 
the protector on the ſervices of Blake to Chriſtendom in 
general. | | SR 5 
The war with Spain by this time waxing warm, our 
- Muftrious commander exerted his utmoſt efforts to ruin 
their maritime force in Europe, as Penn had done in the 
Weſt-Indies. But his health was no longer equal to the 
energy of his mind, and he requeſted an aſſociate in the 
command, which was granted him, in the appointment 
of general Montague to be joint-admiral of the fleet. To 
Blake alone, however, did the nation and the navy look 
up for protection and glory: he was one of thoſe highly 
favoured men whom Fortune, in her capricious freaks, 
never forſook : his moſt daring attempts were ſanctioned 
by her ſmiles, and his fame was progreflive to the laſt. 
Being ſtationed near the ſtraits, he alternately annoyed 
the ſhipping and the ports of Spain. His activity was 
diſplayed every where, and his intelligence enabled him 
to ſeize every probable epportunity of glory or of gain, 
While employed in blocking up the harbour of Cadiz, 
he karned that the Spaniſh plate-fleet had put into the 
| bay of Santa Cruz, in the ifland of Teneriffe. Deter- 
mined to attack it, he failed thither with twenty-five 
men-of-war ; and on the 29th of April, 1657, arrived off 
the bay, where he faw nineteen ſtout ſhips diſpoſed in 
the form of a creſcent. Near the mouth of the haven 
| ſtood a caſtle, furniſhed with very heavy ordnance ; be- 
' Gides which, the whole bay was lined by ſtrong forts and a 
chain of communication preſerved between each, by files 
of muſqueteers. Every qther precaution was taken by 
mme Spaniſh admiral, Nog Diego! 4 that militiary 
experience could deviſe, although'gather to prevent a ſur« 
priſe, than in contemplation-gf an open attacx. | 
© The captain af a Dutch flap; however, which then lay 
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in the bay, entertained different ſentiments, and had duly | 
appreciated the character of Blake. He requeſted leave 
to depart, and obſerved to the admiral, © I am very ſure 
Blake will ſoon be among you.” Get you gone, if you 

wiſh it, and let Blake come if he dares,” was the reply of 
the haughty Spaniard. | 
The Engliſh admiral did. not want a chalet to fight. 
Having inſtantly made preparations for the engagement, 
a ſquadron af ſhips was ſelected from the whole fleet to 
to make the firſt onſet, headed by captain Stayner, in the 
Speaker frigate; who no ſooner received his orders than 
he flew with his canvas wings into the bay, and fell 
upon the Spaniſh ſhips, without appearing to regard 
the intenſe fire from the forts. Blake followed him with 
rapidity, and placing ſome of his largeſt ſhips to pour 
broadfides into the caſtle and forts, theſe played their 

part ſo well, that, in a ſhort time, the . Spaniards found 
their ſitustion too hot to be tenable. | 
Meanwhile, the admiral, in conjunction with Stayher, 
attacked the ſhips with ſuch impetuoſity, that, after a few 
hours conteſt, the Spaniards were fairly beaten from 
them, and they were left to. the mercy of the captors. 
But, with all his exertions, Blake found it impoſſible to 
carry them off; aad therefore he ordered his men to fire 
- them, which was ſo effectually executed, that they were 
all reduced to aſhes, except two, which funk downright. 
This achieved, the Engliſh began to reflect on their | 
own fituation. -'The wind blew fo ſtrong into the day, 
that many of the beſt officers defpaired of getting out; 
and as they lay under the fire of the caſtle and forts, in à 
few hours more they muſt have been torn to Pieces, and 
the fortune of the day reverſed. 7 > 00 
What all the ſkill and bravery of Blake could not effect, 
Providence did for him. The wind ſuddenly veeged to 
; | #1 23179 1K T3: 10G 
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another ner, and carried them to the open ſea, before 
the, Spaniards could recover from their conſternation, at 
this daring and decifive action, which is one of the moſt 
remarkable ever performed by ſea. ** Tt was ſo miracu- 
lous,” ſays lord Clarendon, * that all men who knew tle 
place wondered how, any ſober man, with what cou- 
rage ſoever endowed, would ever have undertaken it; 
and they could hardly perſuade themſelves to believe 
what they. t had. done ; whilſt the Spaniards comforted 
themſelves with the reflection, that they were devils, and 
- Not, men, v who, had accompliſhed ſuch things.“ 

'N 0 fooner was the news of this ſignal victory blazoned 
abroad, than' a public thankſgiving was ordered on the 
occafjon, and a diamond ring voted by Cromwell's par- 
liamenigo Blake, with other demonſtrations of gratitude 
| and. reſpet to the whole fleet, 

The admiral reſumed his former ſtation © on the coaſt of 
Spain; but, his ſhips becoming foul from long uſe, and 
himſelf. falling into a dangerous diſorder, which was 
aggravated by 3 ſea life, and the want of thoſe refreſh- 
ments which are only to be found on ſhore, he reſolved 
to. return home. | Fin ding his conſtitution rapidly giving 
way to a complication of dropſy and ſcurvy, the love of 
his. native ſoil. ſeems to have been uppermoſt in his 
mind. , He baſtened his voyage, that he might, at leaſt, 
reſign his breath in a country which was dear to him by 
every tie which can bind a good man, and which he had 
aggrandized. by his valour. In this wiſh alone, was for- 
tune unpropitious to his vows. He frequently enquired 
for land, but he lived to ſee it only; for he departed this 
life as the fleet was entering Plymonth, on the 17th of 
Auguſt, 1657, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. | 
The protector ordered. him a pompous funeral, at the _ 
public exper ee; but the tears and regret of his country 
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men were the moſt honourable eulogy on his memory. 


Never was any man, who had devoted himſelf to an 


uſurper, ſo much reſpet:d by thoſe of oppoſite prin- 
ciples. Diſintereſted, generous, liberal; ambitious only 
of true glory, and terrible only to the enemies of his 
country; he forms one of the moſt perfect characters of 
that age, and is the leaſt ſtained with any vice or mean- 
neſs. Clarendon obſerves, that he was the firſt man who 
brought ſhips to contemn caſtles on ſhore; - which had 
hitherto been thought very formidable, but were proved 


by him to, be more. alarming than dangerous. He was 
alſo the firſt who infuſed that reſolution into ſeamen, of 
making them attempt whatever was poſfible; and the firſt 
who taught them to fight either in fire or water. In. 


ſhort, he was the Nelſon and the Sydney Smith of his 


day; and proved, that to dare is generally to command, 
ſucceſs. Few things, indeed, are impracticable to him 


who has a well-grounded a e in his own powers, 
and who is diverted from his object by no ſeeming diffi- 
eulties, nor lured from  perſeyerance by the blandiſh- 
ments of eaſe. 

After the reſtoration, the remains of Blake were re- 
moved from the vault wherein they had been depoſited, 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, by the expreſs command of 
Charles II. and ignobly throwa into a pit with others, 

'in St. Margaret's church-yard; “ in which place,” ſays 
Wood, © they now remain, without any other monument 
than that reared by his valour, which time itſelf can hardly 
efface. 


— 
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xXxv. EDWARD HYDE, 


EARL OF. CLARENDON, LOKD HIGH CHANCELLOR OP 
| ENGLAND. 


Born 1608.—Died 1674. 
From gth James I. o 25th Charles II. 


To preſerve integrity of conduct, and conſiſtency of 
principle, amidſt public convulſions, when force gene- 
rally ſets right at defiance—to adhere to what is juſt and 
honourable, regardleſs of what is expedient or profitable, 
is the character of a great and a good man. How far 
and in what reſpects lord chancellor Clarendon deſerves 
this praiſe, will be ſeen from a brief ſurvey of his life. 
This celebrated ſtateſman, lawyer, and hiſtoriegrapher, 
was deſcended from an ancient family in Cheſhire, and 
was the third ſon of a gentleman, poſſeſſed of a ſmall for- 
tune, who refided at Denton, near Hindon, in Wilts; 
where the future chancellor was born. With no pro- 
ſpects of a patrimony, nor protected by great alliances, 
he had his fortune to make by his own merits; and in 
the hiſtory of men it may be remarked, that for one who 
© has increaſed the original honours of his family, and en- 
larged his hereditary poſeflions, thoufands have purſued 
retrograde movements, and ſunk what they felt no ne- 
ceſſity to advance. Hence the aſpiring and virtuous - 
mind, ungifted by fortune, may draw the moſt favoura- 
ble arguments for hope and perſeverance :. and when it 
views the elevation which others have reached, may learn 
to acquieſce in the toil which is requiſite to gain the aſcent. 


Edward Hyde received a private education, ſuitable to the | 
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circumftances of his family, under the vicar of the pariſh. 
in which he was born; but as an evidence that he muſt | 
have been an apt ſcholar and diſplayed early talents, he 
was entered of Magdalen-hall, Oxford, when juſt turned 
of thirteen, Here he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts; and having improved his natural endowments by 
claſſical learning, it ſeems that the height of his ambition, 
at that time, was to obtain a fellowſhip 1 in Exeter college, 
but being diſappointed in his views, he removed to the 
Middle Temple. How often is Providence as kind in 
what it denies as in what it grants! Had Hyde became 
the fellow of a college, it is probable that he might have 
paſſed his days in inglorious eaſe, and left no traces of his 
name; but having once entered on the profeſſion of the 
law, he found an opportunity for the exerciſe of his 
talents, and the diſplay of his toyalty and patriotiſm. 
He purſued his ſtudies in the Temple for ſeveral years 
with increaſing reputation; and when his ſociety were 
determined to give a public teſtimony of their hatred to 
the indecent principles advanced in Prynne's Hiſtrio= 
maſtix, he was appointed one among the managers of a 
maſque preſented on that occaſion before king Charles | 
and his queen, at Whitehall, in 1634+ But though Hyde 
was a friend to conſtitutional royalty, he ſtreauouſly op- 
poſed every illegal ſtretch of prerogative, and reprobated® 
the ſubſerviency of the judges to advance the kingly 
power, at the expence of national liberty. A remarka- 
ble incident, recorded by Burnet, is ſaid to have con» 
* tributed to fix the ſteadinefs of his principles, when he 
firſt began to acquire ſome eminence in his profeſſion z 
As he was walking one day with his father in the fields 
round his native place, the old gentleman happened to 
obſerve, that men of his profeſſion were apt to ftretch the | 
prerogative too far, and injure liberty; and concluded 
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with earneſtly requeſting him, if it ever was his fortune 
to tiſe, never to ſactifice the laws or liberties of this 
country to private views or political intrigues. Having 
repeated this advice in the moſt impreſſive manner, he 
immediately fell into a fit of apoplexy, which carried 
him off in a few hours afterwards. The filial duty of 
Hyde conſpired with his own judgment to make this ex- 
poſtulation the rule of his future life, and he died in 
its obſervance. 
For ſome years he dapetebin to have confined himſelf 
wholly to the duties of his profeſſion, without any am- 
bition of being diſtinguiſſied as a'politician; but having 
Heen returned to parliament in 1640 for Wootton Baſſet, 
ke ſoon attracted notice by his eloquence, and the reſo- 
ute ſtand which he made for his country's rights. : 
This parliament was of ſhort duration; but another 
having been called, Mr. Hyde was elected for Saltafh, in 
Cornwall; and the promiſes which he had already given 
of à patriotic character were fully confirmed. He was 
frequently appointed chairman of ſeveral important com- 
mittees 3 and with all the fire of oratory declaimed againſt 
the ufurpations of the crown, and the violation of the 
— particularly in the article of ſhip-- money. 
But Hyde was not one of thoſe incendiaries, who, 
having detected errors in the exerciſe of government, 
Overlook all its beauties. He was as vigilant to prevent 
innovations in the conſtitution as eneroachments on the 
lhberty of the ſubje&. When it was moved to deprive hi- 
ſhops of their vote, he repreſented, that from tlie earlieſt 
inſtitution of parliaments, they had heen an integral 
part of it, and that they were the legitimate repre- 
fentation of the whole body of clergy, whoſe rights could 
not be wreſted from them without the groſſeſt injuſtice. 
On this momentous topic, he differgd from his friend lord, 
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Falkland, with whom he kept up the cloſeſt intimacy ; 
and their enemies hoped that their ſeparation would be 
total, but in this they were deceived. Each only claimed 
the privilege of ſpeaking his own ſentiments on parti · 
cular occaſions; in eſſentials they were united. 

When the earl of Strafford was impzached of high 
treaſon, he was appointed one of the committee to draw 
up the articles of accuſation; but, diveſting himſelf 
of paſſion and prejudice, and foreſeeing conſequences 
which eſcaped the eye of intemperate partizans, he con- 
ſidered him as guilty only of miſdemeanors, and dif- 
claimed any concern in the proceedings by attainder. 
In a word, he was one of thoſe glorious patriots, who act 
on independent principles; who {corn to thwart govern- 
ment out of pique, or to ſanction its meaſures from venal 
motives. As ſoon, therefore, as he perceived the com- 
mons to be carried away by a ſpirit of hoſtility to the 
conſlitution, and beginning to aſſume the executive pow- 
er which had been legitimately veſted in other hands, he 
abandoned them to their follies and their crimes, and re- 
paired to the king at York, who conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood, and made him chancellor of the 

exchequer. 

PFrom this time he was a 4 adhering to his ud 
maſter, through all the viciſſitudes of his fortune; but 
confining his talents to their proper ſphere, he coun- 
ſelled rather than acted, and is little noticed during the 
_ inteſtine commotions, till the treaty of Uxbridge was fet 
on foot, when he proved himſelf in quality of commiſ- 
ſioner a warm and judicious advocate for the king s un- 
alienable rights. | 

All his exertions, however, proving e and the 
civil war being renewed, Sir Edward Hyde was ap- 


pointed to attend the prince of Wales in the Weſt, 
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. where he ſtrove to maintain his maſter's intereſt, and to 
retrieve his affairs; but matters becoming worſe and - 
worſe, he embarked from Pendennis caſtle for jerſey, in 
expectation of finding prince Charles at that place. His 
royal highneſs, however, having been removed to Paris, 
Sir Edward was ſo provoked at this impolitic and preci- 
pitate ſtep, that he refuſed ta attend him thither, and 
ſpent two years and upwards in Jerſey, employed in the 
compoſition of his immortal work, the Hiſtory of the 

Rebellion, which he undertook with the king's particu- 
lar approbation and encouragement. 

In May, 1648, he received a letter from queen Hen- 
rietta, requiring him, in his majeſty's name, to give his 
; Perſonal attendance on the prince of Wales, by a certain 
day, at Paris. Some circumſtances intervened to render 
this impoſſible, but he joined him ſoon after at the Hague, 

in company with lord Cottington. 
His various ſervices to Charles II. during his exile, it 
is unneceſſary to mention; they are ſufficiently blazoned 
in general hiſtory, His activity in promoting the re- 
ſtoration, the pure and difintereſted attachment which he 
ſhewed to his prince, under the moſt forlorn circum- 
ſtances, and ſometimes amidſt obloquy and ingratitude, 


rank him very high in our eſteem. By the urgent ſolicita- 
tion of Charles, he acceped the great ſeal, and in quality 
of lord Chancellor tranſacted almoſt the whole bufineſs 
of his little court, carried on negociations, and paved the 
way for his return to the throne of his anceſtors. 

No ſooner was Charles happily reſtored, than he con- 
firmed fir Edward Hyde in his office of lord high chan- 
cellor, and placed the moſt unlimited confidence in the 
wiſdom and integrity of his councils. Soon after, he 
was elected chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, and 
created a peer of the realm, hy the title of baron Hyde; 
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and next year he was raiſed to the dignity of viſcount 
Cornbury, and earl of Clarendon. | : 

Great as the honours and diſtinctions were with which 
he was inveſted, his merit became them all. His pru- 
dence, his juſtice, and his moderation, had been emi- ; 
nently conſpicuous on the reſtoration, in adjuſting the 
boundaries between royal prerogative and national li- 
berty. He reconciled many claſhing intereſts, and from 
confuſion had reduced much to order. He promoted an 
act of indemnity to calm the fears of the republicans, 
and an act of uniformity to ſatisfy the royaliſts. 

But ſtill his ſituation was far from being enviable. 
The gay and diſſolute Charles was liberal in profeſſions, 
but he generally referred to his chancellor for their com- 
pletion. Clarendon had it not in his power to ſatisfy 
every juſt claim on royal munificence, much leſs to 
ratify heedleſs promiſes, Every perſon, however, who 
met with a gracious ſmile from the king, and a re- 

luctant compliance with the chancellor, ſet him down as 
an enemy; and when it was diſcovered that his daugh- 
ter had been clandeſtinely married to the duke of York, 
though he was perfectly innocent in this reſpect, the po- 
pular odium againſt him was dangerouſly inflamed, and 
his beſt actions were miſconſtrued, as the means of ag- 
grandizing his own family. The king aſſured him, how» 

ever, of his continued favour and eſteem; but the friend- 
ſhip of Charles was as fleeting as his enmity : with 
ſtrong ſenſe, and a culivated underſtanding, he gave 
himſelf up to pleaſure and mirth, and was ſeldom rouſed 
to reflection, except when his. coffers were low, or the 
aſſociates of his indiſcretions were clamorous for his 
—_—_ 
* Murmuring long repreſſed, or vented 3 in private, at 
length found a public organ in th earl of Briſtol, who, 
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in 1663, exhibited articles of impeachment againſt him 
in the houſe of lords. Between this nobleman and Cla- 
renden there had ſubſiſted a cloſe and intimate friend- 
mip, both in proſperous and adverſe fortune; and it was 
vainly thought to have been indiſſoluble; but the chan- 
cellor, prompted by duty, having refuſed a favour to a 
court lady, hom Briſtol patronized, he henceforward 
thought of nothing but malice and revenge. | 
It is humiliating to reflect, how frail are the ties that 
bind men! how fleeting are our deareſt delights t 


Friends now faſt ſworn, 
| Whoſe doub e boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
Who twine, as t'were, in love 

Inſeparable : ſhall within this hour, 
Ona diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt opens bf 


SHAKSPEARE | 


To refuſe the laſt favour in the chain of obligations, is 
frequently to cancel all the preceding. The earl of 
Briftol was more inveterate againſt Clarendon for a paltry 
refuſal in regard to a worthleſs woman, than if they bad 
never been friends ; but his reſentment overſhot its mark, 
and the charges which he alleged, favoured more of pri- 
vate revenge, than a love of public juſtice. 

._ Clarendon was honourably acquitted, but his enemies 
did not wholly loſe their aim. The pureſt human virtue, 
when fifted to the laſt, will difcover ſome droſs ; and 
ſome inuendos that had been thrown out paved the way 
to his future diſgrace. To the king, whoſe diſſalute 
courſe of life and licentious amours he freely cenſured, 
he daily became leſs acceptable; to the nation he ah 
deemed amenable for favilts which he had not the power 
bo correct. * were formed againſt him by the 
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duke of Buckingham and others; and Charles, wearied 
with the importunity of paraſites, and the bold remon- 


ſtrances of Clarendon, demanded the ſeals, in Auguſt, 


1667; which were no ſooner delivered up, than the com- 


mons renewed the impeachment againſt him, and at the, 
bar of the houſe of lords accuſed him of treaſon and 


other high crimes and miſdemeanors. 
A variety of circumſtances had conſpired to render 


Clarendon unpopular. His pacific diſpoſition, amidſt 


the inſults of the Dutch; his adviſing the ſale of Dun- 
kirk, which perhaps was the trueſt policy ; his oppoſition 
to the bill for liberty of conſcience; and his vanity in 
building a ſplendid palace, during times of peculiar diſ- 
treſs from plague and conflagration ; were all turned to his 
diſadvantage by one party or the other. Yet it muſt not 
be concealed, that the odium excited againſt him was, in 
general, very unjuſt. He had ever ſteered a middle courſe 
between, prerogative and national liberty: and the peo- 
ple were highly indebted to him for impoſing a check on 
the crown, by granting only ſuch a revenue as obliged 
the king to have ſome dependence on his parliament. 
Had the advice of others been followed, Charles might 
have reigned without controul, by the profuſion of that 
eſtabliſhment which had been propoſed for his uſe, 

The people, however, ſeldom think for themſelves, 


and are more frequently the dupes of the intriguing than 


of the wiſe. Clarendon ſaw his credit was loft, and his 
doom ſealed. He drew up, however, a miner apo- 
logy, in which he vindicated his own honour and con- 
duct, and threw the whole blame that had been imputed 


to him on thoſe who better deſerved it; but net truſting 
to the effect of this among prejudiced judges, he went 


into voluntary exile, from which he never returned. 
He made choice of France for the place of his ſojourn- 
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ment: but his enemies had already been tampering with 
that court; and no ſooner had he reached Calais, than 
he received orders to quit the kingdom. Being ſeized 
with a violent fit of the gout, he petitioned for time; and 
during the interva] of his recovery, the ſentiments of the 
French ſuddenly changing, he was indulged with per- 
miſfon to take up his reſidence there. At laſt he fixed 
himſelf at Rouen, in Normandy, where he breathed his 
laſt, in 1674; when his body was brought to England, 
and buried in Henry VII.'s chapel, in Weſtminſter- 
abbey. 
- þ; For. political hits; aud genuine patriotiſm, lord 
chancellor Clarendon will bear a compariſon with the 
moſt celebrated ſtateſmen. He brought the veſſeb of ſtate 
into port, after it had been toſſed by one of the longeſt 
and moſt violent ſtorms that this country had ever expe- 
rienced; and on his fidelity the ſovereign might repoſe 
unlimited confidence, while the people, under all the cir- 
cumſtances of his ſituation, could have little ground for 
| accuſation. Had he been more prone to a dereliction of 
their intereſts, he would have been more acceptable to 
the king; had he been leſs attached to his majeſty, his 
popularity would have remained to the laſt, But, by pur- 
ſuing the line of duty and conſcience, he was finally a 
favourite with neither: his temper was too grave for the 
volatile Charles; his integrity too inflexible for his de- 
bauched courtiers. It is ſaid, that the duke of Bucking- 
ham, in particular, who poſſeſſed the talent for ridicule in 
a high degree, uſed to entertain the king with the ſolemn 
pace, the ſententious . wiſdom, at ſecond hand, of his 
chancellor : and to render him ungracious, it was nothing 
xnuſual for the courtiers, who dared to take ſuch liberties, 
to point out Clarendon to the king, with“ there goes 
your ſchoolmaſter. Charles had not gratitude enough te 
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feſted in his whole conduct. When his daughter, con- 
| ligion of the Romiſh church, he wrote, in the moſt zf- 
huſband and crafty prieſts, and died in that faith, to the 
hands of the public, which has highly eſtimated his la- 
and though little graced by the ornaments of modern 
maſterly delineation of character, and a deduction of 


effects from their remoteſt cauſes, that muſt charm the 


and private men gather maxims for the regulation of their 
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appreciate his ſervices as they deſerved, and he ſuffered 
himſelf to be prejudiced againſt a man, who ſtuck to 
him in the worſt times, by the filly banters of worthleſs 
minions. Yet it muſt be allowed, that Clarendon was 
little qualified to ſteer his way through the obliquities of 
a depraved court; he could not diſguiſe his abhorrence 
of vice, he could not flatter foibles which he thought 
might be dangerous. He was religious from conviction, 
and his attachment to the church of England was mani- 


ſort to the duke of York, was induced to embrace the re- 


fectionate and earneſt terms, to diſſuade her from this re- 
ſolution; and his arguments diſplayed no mean ſkill in 
polemical divinity. But ſhe was biaſſed by her deluded 


ſincere and deep ſorrow of her unhappy father. 
As a writer, we leave the fame of Clarendon in the 


bours. The hiſtory of the rebellion will be coeval with 
literature itſelf. Though not exempt from prejudice, 


ſtyle and compoſition, it ſhews a depth of reſearch, a 
ſenſible, and amuſe the idle, to the lateſt periods of time. 
From his works the politician may glean knowledge, 


conduct, in almoſt every fituation into which 3s can 
be thrown, 
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XXVI,. JOHN MILTON. © | 
Born ,x608.—Died 1674. 


From gib James I. te 25th Charles II. 


Three Poets, in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn ; 
The firſt in loftiffeſs of thought ſurpaſs'd 3 
The next in majeſty ; in both the laſt : 

| | The force of Nature could no farther ge; 
_- on ns make a —_ ſhe Oy the former two. 


- Is theſe pointed and nervous paraphraſtic lines of 8 
E den, the characters of the three great epic poets, Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, are well diſcriminated. If the palm 
be given to the latter, it is, perhaps, no more than juſt, 
„ The dignity and ſublimity of the ſubject, on which Mil- 
1 =. ton wrote, raiſed him above all compariſon ; and the vi- 
EZ gour of his genius ſupported the weight which he had aſ- 
” ſumed. Whoever can read Milton without admiration; 
muſt be deſtitute not only of moral feeling, but genuine 
taſte: his heart is not formed to reliſſi intellectual pleaſures; 
his ſoul is not tuned to the perception of what is beautifu 
or ſublime. In a work, therefore, intended to wake dor- 
mant curioſity, and to rouſę the moſt generous paſſions, 
by example or contraft, it would be unpardonable to 


-omit the life of Milton, the immortal honour of his coun- 


try, and the prince of modern poets. 
If the man fail te inſtruct, the poet will n6t be died 
- in vain. To his principal works we wiſh to call the at- 
tention of our readers; and here his praiſe is above envy, 
and his charaQer without more” © * 


- 
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This illuftrious poet was deſcended from an ancient 


family, long ſeated at Milton, near Thame, in Oxford- 


ſhire; but having engaged in the unhappy quarrels be- 
tween the two roſes, which long deluged England in 


blood, they had the misfortune to forfeit their princi- 
pal eſtate. His grandfather, a zealous. papiſt, enjoyed, 
however, an appointment in the foreſt of Shotover, in 
that vicinity; but his father, being cruelly difiaherited 
for embracing the proteſtant faith, ſettled in London, as 


a ſcrivener ; and in Bread- ſtreet, Jen Milton, en | 


ſon, was born, in 1608. 


After receiving a domeſtic e for Pork time 
under a worthy clergyman, whoſe fame is prolonged in 
his pupil's firſt eſſays, he was removed to St. Paul's 
ſchool, where, by indefatigable application, he made 
an extraordinary progreſs in claſſical lore. From his 


twelfth year, he devoted the greateſt part of the night to 


ſtudy, and laid the foundation of thoſe diſorders which 


afterwards terminated in total blindneſs. 


It may be remarked, that few have made a diſtinguiſh | 
ed figure in the literary career, who have not evinced an 
early. predile&tion for books. The boy who performs. 
the preſcribed taſk, who attends to all the minutiæ of his 
duty, may eſcape cenſure, he may even gain applauſe, 


but he will never reach the exalted heights of the volun- 


tary ſtudent, who ſeeks for learning from the innate love 
which he bears it. To obtain excellence in whatever we 
attempt, ſacrifices muſt be made which cannot be direct- 
ed; and an enthufiaſm muſt inſpire us to ſurmount dif. 
ficulties, which the lukewarm and the indolent will fear 
to encounter. Had the boyiſh Milton ſpent his leiſure 
hours, which might have been done without blame, in 
the common amuſements of his years, it is Frobahle that | 
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we ſhould never have heard of his PaRADTSER Los r. 
Vet, while it is commendable to give a ſtimulus to youth- 
ful application, by the incentive of virtuous fame, it is 

no leſs neceſſary to caution againſt ſapping the ſprings 
ol life by too intenſe ſtudy. Occaſional relaxation is of 
- ſervice both to the body and the mind: the ſanity of the 
latter depends much on that of the former, and all our 
comforts in exiſtence certainly flow from health. 

But to return from this digreſſion. In his fixteentt® 
year, our poet was admitted of Chriſt's college, Cam- 
bridge. Deeply tinctured with claſſical learning, his 


* academic exerciſes muſt have appeared extremely light: 


it is certain that he had compoſed ſome beautiful Latin 

poems before he removed to the univerſity; and the 
«greateſt part of his compoſitions in that language were 
produced during the period which he continued there. 
He had formed his taſte on the pureſt models of an- 
tiquity, and was conſidered as the firſt Engliſhman who 
wrote with claſſical elegance. But he did not confine. 
- himſelf to Latin poetry only; in the ſtudious retirements . 


K Cambridge, he conceived the firſt rude idea of the 


work which will render his name immortal. 

After taking the degree of maſter of arts, he quitted 
the univerſity, and retired to Horton, near Colnbrook, 
- where his father then reſided, on a competent fortune, 
gained in the ſucceſsful practice of his vocation. It 


ſeems that the old gentleman had deſtined him for the 


church: but Milton had early imbibed notions unfavour- 
able to the hierarchy; and his father, feeling for the con- 
ſcientious ſcruples of the fon, did not wifh to preſs his 
compliance. The praiſe of conſiſtency thoſe who are 
the moſt inimical to the political and religious principles 
of our poet, cannot deny him: and ſo fart he is entitled 
to our n. 
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In his retirement at Horton, he proſecuted his ſtudies 
with unparalleled affiduity and ſucceſs. He read over 
all the Greek and Latin claſſical writers, and made them, 
in every inſtance, ſubſervient to his love for poetry” » 
During this interval he produced his celebrated maſgue 
of Comus; a work in which imagery, pathos, and a fer- 
vid but chaſte language decorate every page. Though 
leſs adapted for the ſtage, it will never ceaſe, While ge- 
nuine taſte remains, to pleaſe in the cloſet; and in ſome 
reſpects it may, perhaps, be regarded as inferior only o 
Paradiſe Loſt, | Wt 1 

His next production was Lycidas, a delightful monas- 
dy, occaſioned by the death of an amiable young gentle- PS... "A 

man, the ſon of fir John King, ſecretary for Ireland, = 
who was loſt in his paſſage to that countrys Between : 
him and Milton an intimate friendſhip had been con- 
tracted .at the univerſity, and he bewails the lacerated 
ties of youthful affection, in terms as, honourable to the. + 
man as to the poet. It is ſuppoſed that about this tim Xx 
too he compoſed thoſe exquiſite poems entitled l' Allegro,” | 
and Penſeroſo; which, had he left nothing elſe, would 
have tranſmitted his name to immortality. 

His reputation as a poet having attracted the regard _ 
of the public, and procured him ſome valuable private 
friendſhips, after ſpending five years at Horton, with  » 
occaſional vitits to the metropolis, on the demiſe of bis * wr 
mother, he obtained his father's permiſſion to travel. 
After procuring proper recommendations and intro- 
ductions, he left England in 1638, and firit vifited Paris, 
where he was introduced to the celebrated Grotius; tben 
haſtening into Italy, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy * the < 
lavguage and Beere of that country, with the moſt 
brilliant ſucceſs. The great, the learned, treated him - 
with W attention; ang 9 ; 
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avowed principles, which he was too honeſt to diſguiſe, 
cardinal Barberini, afterwards Urban VIII, ſhewed him 
fome uncommon marks. of perſonal reſpect. 


From Rome our poet proceeded to Naples, where the 


a marquis of Villa, who had been the patron of Taſſo, 


paid him the homage due to his illuſtrious attainments; 
and in return was complimented with the moſt grateful 


effuſions of his elegant pen. In other parts of Italy he 


was equally honoured and careſſed, by every one diſtin- 
guiſhed for rank, urbanity, or talents, The great Ga- 
Hleo, then a priſoner in the inquiſition, for daring to 


Know more of the celeſtial motions, than his ignorant 
and bigotted judges, received a viſit of reſpect from Mil- 
"tor, among other men of extraordinary acquirements in 


_feience hd literature. 


After having ſpent two years in continental travels, 
nch he originally deſigned to extend to Sicily and 
Greece, news arrived of the civil commotions in his 
native country; and judging it criminal to remain a 
diſtant or an indifferent ſpectator of ſcenes which in- 


volvyed all that was dear to Engliſhmen, he haſtened his, 


return, and took a houſe in Alderſgate- ſtreet, London; 


where he employed his time in ſuperintending the edu 


cation of a few young gentlemen, who boarded and lodg- 


| 1-48 under his roof. How well he was qualified for this 
* 


important, though often ill-rewarded, office, muſt be evi- 
dent to every unprejudiced mind, His ſucceſs, indeed, 
was *eorreſpoudent- with his capacity; and his Treatiſe 


on Education ſhews the plan of ſcholaſtic inſtitution 
awbich” he purſued. While genius is pining in ob- 


ſcurity,” or toiling in a vocation where its energies are 


uſeleſs, i may be ſome conſolation to reflect, that the 


immortal author of Paradiſe Loſt ſubmitted to the drudge- 


of a kosue. His pen, however, was occaſionallyyß 
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employed in ſapping the foundation of hs govern- 
ment, and in exalting the puritanical party, to which he 
had devoted himſelf with unſhaken adherence. 


Having reached his thirty - fifth year, he married Mary, 
the daughter of Richard Powell, eſq,; but his lady, on 


ſome diſagreement, deſerted him ſoon after; which ſo 


provoked Milton, that he paid his addreſſes to another, 
and wrote, with much acrimony, againſt the exiſting laws 
of marriage; boldly maintaining that unfitneſs, or con- 
trariety of diſpohtions, or whatever was repugnant to 
the endearments of conjugal ſociety, were as ſolid claims 

to a divorce as adultery, or natural frigidity, His wife, 


however, ſaw her folly, and retrieved her error before it. 


was too late. In an unexpected interview, contrived br 
ſome benevolent and judicious friends, ſhe threw herſelf 
at his feet, and implored his forgivenet-, Milto. 1 was... 
not proof againſt a woman's tears, particularly thoſe of 


2 woman whom he ſo lately loved with an ardent ate 
feftion ;— 


| 3 his heart relented 
T*wards her, his life fo late, and ſole delight, | 
Now at his feet, ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs, 8 


The civil war now raging with the greateſt fury, g 


Milton was induced, by party zeal, to ſuſpend the pur- 


ſuits of elegant literature, and to fall into the vortex of 
political diſcuſſion. But, though his talents gave him a 
temporary reputation in polemics, and indeed ſpread his 


fame over all Europe, his labours of this ki: d ire now 


leſs celebrated; while his celebrity as a poet has been A | 


continually increaling, and will increaſe, til! time ſhall 
be no more. The political work which gained him 
"on moſt extenſive fame, was, * Dfenſe pro * 


* 
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Ankle, in anſwer to Salmaſius, who wrote the Defenſte 


Regis. The aſperity with which Milton wrote, is ſaid to 
bave broken the heart of his rival; but though our poet 
was rewarded with 1000l. for this piece of ſervice, and 
made Latin ſecretary to Cromwell, he had little reaſon to 
triumph in his ſucceſs. By too intenſe application, a 
gutta ſerena, which had long affected his ſight, now 
terminated in a total loſs of viſion. About this period, 
too, he loſt his wife, who left him three daughters; and, 
ſoon marrying another, in little more than the revolution 


of a year, he became, a ſecond time, a widower. 


After Cromwell had eſtabliſhed his uſurpation on the 
ruins of the monarchy, Milton, who ſeems to have been 
as much inimical to ancient inſtitutions as averſe to arbi- 
tirary power, awed, perhaps, into ſilence by fear, or biaſſed 
dy gratitude, acquieſced in the change that took place, 
and" reſumed his ſtudies; but produced nothing more, 
that deſerves to be remembered, till after the reſtoration. 

At that era, he knew that the active part which he had 
taken would expoſe him to the moſt imminent danger; 
d and he prudently abſconded till matters took another turn, 
and the fate of the moſt violent partizans of rebellion and 

uſurpation had been decided. The abilities, the virtues 


of Milton, raiſed him up friends on this emergency. 


By 


the intereſt of fir William Davenant, whoſe life he had 
formerly ſaved, he received the benefit of the act of 
amneſty, and his polemical writings only were ordered 


to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 


It 


is gratifying to ſuch as venerate the name of Milton to 
reflect, that in his higheſt exaltation he was moderate 
towards thoſe who differed from him in politics, and that 


lis memory is ſtained by no cruel or arbitrary action. 


In him it was exemplified, * that an intimate acquaintance 
with the liberal arts, 9 the manners, nor ſuffers them 
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to be ferocious. He met with a recompence in the attach- 
ment of friends, at a criſis of peculiar danger; and his 
example proves the wiſdom of lenity and forbearance, 
amidſt the diſtractions of political frenzy. 

Milton was now, in the fifty-ſecond year of his ages 
deprived of ſight, borne down by infirmities, and de- 
preſſed by the viciſſitudes of his fortune; yet the vigour of 

his mind enabled him to riſe, with elaſtic force, over this 
accumulation of ills; he appeared again in public, en- 
tered the third time into the marriage-ſtate, with a miſs 
Minſhul, a native of Cheſhire; and; it is ſaid, refuſed 
the place of Latin ſecretary to the king, notwithſtanding 
the moſt preſſing importunities of his wife. When ſhe 
urged him to comply with the times, and accept the royal 
offer, his anſwer is ſaid to have been to the following 
purport: Lou are in the right, my dear; like other 
women, you are ambitious to ride in your coach; while 
my whole aim is to live and die an honeſt man.“ 

Soon after his third nuptials, Milton removed to a 
houſe in Artillery-walk, leading to Bunhill-fields, where 
he reſided till his death, except during the plague in 
1655, During that aweful viſitation, he retired with his 
family to Chalfont, St, Giles', in Buckinghamſhire, where 
he put the laſt hand to his PaRADISE Los r, a work that 
had occupied his thoughts for a long ſeries of years. -We 
are told, that Milton ſometimes was incapable of produces 
ing a ſingle line, and, at other ſeaſons, his unpremeditated 
verſe flowed with a felicity reſembling inſpiration. On 
thoſe. occalions, he immediately rang for his daughter, 
who acted as his amanuenſis, and would dictate a con- 
ſiderable number of lines in a breath,'w hich he afterwards / 
poliſhed and reduced. About the vernal and autumnal 
equinox, his vein of poetry was ſaid to be the moſt happy. 
Indeed, few literary perſons are iaſenſible, that extremes 
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of heat or cold are equally unfavourable to the exertions 


ſcurations and brilliances of genius. 

After this immortal poem was ready for the prefs, it 
had nearly been ſuppreſſed by the ignorance or malice of 
the licenſer, who found, or fancied, treaſon in the follow- 
ing noble ſimile: 


— As when the ſun new. riſen 
Looks through the horizontal miſty ar, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twiligat ſheds | 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs, 


Having overcome the cavils raiſed by the licenſer, 


ſold, and the ſame ſum on the publication of the ſecond 
and third editions. From this agreement, Milton received 
no more than fifteen pounds; and his widow afterwards 
transferred every claim, for the poor additional ſum of 


eight pounds. | - 


the glory and the boaſt of Engliſh pcetry, and which may 
be reckoned among the nobleſt efforts of human genius 
in any age or country. But Milton wrote for immortality ; 


from the horizon of vapours, his PARADISE LosrT gra- 
- dually roſe to the zenith; and, having long become 
ſtationary, has no decline to dread, unleſs worſe than 
Gothic darkneſs ſhould overſpread the regions of taſte. 


written on the pureſt Greek model; and Par apiss 


% 


of the mind; few are unacquainted with periodical ob- 


Milton ſold the copy-right for five pounds in hand, five 
pounds more when one thouſand three hundred were 


Such was the firſt reception of a work that conſtitutes 


and he has not loſt his reward. Like the ſun burſting 


About three years after the appearance of Paradiſe 
Loſt, Milton produced his Sampſon Agoniſtes, a tragedy, 
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So JonN nitrox! © | 3 
Kent fo, which our poet is ſaid to have pere 


before his great work; but, if this was his real ase 
it only ſhews how incompetent an author is to decide on 


the merits of his own” productions. The Paradiſe Re- 


gained, we are told, originated from a hint ſuggeſted by 
Elwood the quaker; but, though a poem of confiderable 
merit, and which would have raiſed. the reputation of 
any other man to an exalted degree, was ſo wholly. 
eclipſed by the Paradiſe Loſt, that its merits are, in great 
meaſure, obſcured by the compariſon. In fact, it reſem- 


bles the luſtre of the morning- ſtar abſorbed 1a the meridian. + 


blaze: it is the Odyſſey of Milton. 


A life of indefatigable ſtudy, and . had ves | 


expoſed to various viciſſitudes, haſtened that hour which 
neither the great nor the learned can eſcape. Milton had 


long been afflicted by the gout and other-intirmities, and 


was ſo completely worn out, that he had only to diveſt 
bimſelf of mortality; which he did, without a ſtruggle, 
on the roth of November, 1674, in the fixty-fixth year 
of his age. His remains were interred in the church of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate; and his funeral was numerouſiy 
and ſplendidly attended. A monument was, many years 


afterwards, erected to his memory, in Weſtminſter abpey , 
but what occaſion has Milton for a monument, whoſe. 


fame fills the enlightened univerſe ! b 


Though improvidence is the general vice of en hs 2 


leaſt of thoſe who vainly fancy that it is a proof of ſupe - 
rior genius to ſpurn at little things, Milton, after being 


ſtripped by both parties, through his prudent economy 
left 1,5ool. behind him- We have, therefore, the conſo- 
lation to reflect, that this illuſtrious bard was never im 
indigence, though he might be remote from affluence.. - 


His. n however, gradually ſank into 5 
| a hog 
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4 —_ of life, and his line bead Coppſedco he | 
extinct. 8 
Milton was of the midduing Raute, formed with "ug 
moſt perfect ſymmetry; of a ruddy complexion, and 
light brown hair. In his youth he was eminently beau- 
tiful; aud ſo delicate, that he went, at Cambridge, by 
the appellation of < the lady of Chriſt's college.” The 
marquis of Villa too, independently of exiſting portraits, 
gives us a bigh idea of Milton's beauty of perſon, in a 
neat Latin epigram; which has been paraphraſtically ren- 


der 
"Y : 


| 1 So perfect thou, in mind, in form, and face, 
> gs: * Bou'rt not of Engliſh, but angelic race. 


. * 


Voth den and: bis taſte led „ 
= moulneſs. The one was too weak to bear exceſſes, the 
| other-too refined to indulge in them. Iu early youth, he 
ſttudied late at night, but af:erwards reverted his hours. 
Inn his occaſional relaxations from the purſuits of literature, 
he amuſed-himfelf with converſation and muſic, in which 
he was a proffeient. After a gutta ſerena had left him 
in total darkneſs, he taught his daughters to read the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin languages, without teaching 
- > them to underſtand theſe languages, and Thus made them 
Zavxiharies in his ſtudies. | 
His own learning was "Es He was perfect 
maſter of the Hebrew, Greek, Latinz Italian, and Spaniſh. 
He was originally of the ſchool of Spenſer, Shakſpeare, 
and Cowley, as.a poet: but he afterwards formed one 
of his own; and, though he has — imitators, he 
Has never yet found a rival. 
Hs political principles were ſrielly —_ can, yet 
0 * leſs a ate under 1 | 
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under, Ghee In fact, in almoſt every Seen e 2 
hiſtory records, honeſt men are the dupes of their own 
ſincerity, while fome unprincipled demagogue artfully * 
turns the popular frenzy to his own private intereſt or 
aggrandizement. In theology, Milton ſtrongly inclined 

to arminianiſm; but towards the cloſe of his life he 
ſeems to have entered into communion with no religious 
ſet, and entertained only a certain philoſophic religion 
of the mind, founded, however, on the chriſtian diſ- 
penſation. | 

The port of Milton was ereR, his demeanor open and w 
affable, his converſation eaſy, cheerful; and iaſtructive. 
The promptneſs of his wit qualified him to ſhine on 
every occaſion; he was facetious, grave, or ſatirical, as 
the ſubject required; his judgment was juſt and pro- 
found; and his reading almoſt as extenſive as his genius. 
If he had faults and defects; and who is exempt from 
them? they were either diminiſhed, or loſt in the bril- 5 
lancy of his attainments. 

His character as an epic poet is thus n ſure | 
med up by Johnſon.—“ The higheſt praiſe of genius is 
original invention, Miiton cannot be ſaid to have con- 
trived the ſtructure of an epic poem, and muſt therefore 
yield to that vigour and amplitude of mind to which alt 
generations muſt be indebted, for the art of poetical nar- 4 
ration, for the texture of the fable, the variation of in 
cidents, the interpoſition of dialogue, and all the ſtrata- 
gems that ſurprize and enchain attention. But, of al 
the borrowers from Homer, Milton is, perhaps, the leaſt 
indebted. He was naturally a thinker for bimſelf, con · | 
fident of his own avilities, and difdainful of 'help or 3 

hindrance; he did not refuſe admiſſion to the tho; bis 5 
or images of his predeceſſors, but he did not ſeg f 
From his cotemporaries he neither courted nor 
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ſupport : there i is, in his writings, nothing by which the 
pride of other authors might be gratified, or favour gain- 
ed; no exchange of praiſe,. nor ſolicitation of -ſiſpport. 
His great works were performed under diſcountenance, 
and in blindneſs; but difficulties vaniſhed at his touch: 
he was born for whatever is arduous; and his work is 


not the greateſt of * > comp only becauſe it 1s wy : 


7 
| the firſt,” S © 


XXVII. ANDREW MARVGLE. 
* 1620.—Died 1678. 


Fr rom 179th James I. 10 294h Charle 1 J. 


A MAN, who could dots the moſt blameleſs ſim- 
- plicity of manners amidſt the allurements of public life, 
and a noble ſpirit of independence under the occaſional 
. Preſſures of real want; who could neither barter his con- 
ſcience for a ſmile, nor ſell his vote for gain; who could. 


| render himſelf entirely beloved by his friends, and re- 


vered by thoſe whoſe principles were diametrically op- 
poſite to his own ;—in theſe days would be regarded as a 
fingular phenomenon, and infallibly muſt have poſſeſſed. 
ſome extraordinary virtues and endowments. Such was 


Andrew Marvell, the ſon of the miniſter and ſchool- | 


| maſter at Kingſton-upon- Hull, 1 4 
This incorruptible patriot, and ingenious writer, diſ- 


* covered a predilection for letters from the earlieſt dawn 
of reaſon; and had made ſo great proficlency in claſſical 


learning, that he was admitted a ſtudent of Trinity col- 
. Cambridge, when only thirteen years old. Such 
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was the promiſe of his genius, that he had not been long 
in that ſituation, before the jeſuits, thoſe buſy agents of 
the Romiſh church, thought bim a proper ſubject for a 
proſelyte, and accordingly they inveigled him to London” + 
His father, however, had the good fortune to ſind him in 
a bookſeller's ſhop, and prevailed on him to return to 


college; where he purſued his ſtudies with great aſſiduity, 


and in due courſe took his bachelor's degree. 50 

Whep about eighteen years of age, be loſt his father 
by a ſingularly melancholy accident, which, by as ſingular 
a concatenation of _— on the way Oy own 
future fortune. 

A widow lady of great refpsAtability: and virtue re- 
ſided on the other fide of the Humber. She had an only 
daughter of eminent beauty and accompliſhments, Who, 
on ſome feſtive occaſion, was allowed to ſpend a" night 
at Mr. Marvell's houſe. Next day the young lady was 


anxious to return to her expecting parent; and, though it 
blew ſuch a ſtorm, that even the watermen earneſtly dif. 


ſuaded her from attempting the paſſage, ſhe was deaf to 
their remonſtrances; and the worthy miniſter determined 
to accompany her. Juſt before they put off, Mr. Mar- 
vell threw his gold-headed cane aſhore, which be des 


fired might be given to his ſon, if any fatal conſequences 


ſhould enſue. His preſentiment was too juſt; he and 


his companion found a watery grave. The mother of 


the unfortunate young lady u as long inconſolable; but 


in time, reflecting on the greater loſs which young Mar- 


vell had ſuſtained, ſhe adopted him as her ſop, took upon 
her the charge of his future WE and d finally made 
bim her heir 4 

After leaving the univerſi ity, Marvell nokta the Ken of. 
Europe, and began to diſtinguiſh himſelf. as a writer as 
well as a ſcholar. He had a peculiar turn . 
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» , and ſatire, and ſome of his firſt eſſays contain much point. 
It ſeems he filled, for a ſhort time, the ſituation of ſecre- 
tary to the Engliſh, embaſſy at Conſtantinople; and on 
his return to his native country, we find him firſt a tutor 
to a young gentleman of fortune, and then joint Latin 
D to Cromwell with the immortal Milton. 
A little before the reſtoration he was choſen to repre- 
| . his native town in parliament ; and in this honour- 
able delegation he continued till his death, with unbound- 
ed applauſe, So well were his conſtituents ſatisfied 
with his conduct, that they preſſed his acceptance of a 
penſion raiſed among themſelves; an honourable mode 
of remuneration, once ſanctioned by — but now 
grown obſolete. 
Nor was it only from his townſmen that Mr. Marvell 
gained the higheſt admiration ; his incorruptible integrity 
Jendered him an object of reſpect to all-the virtuous. 
By his writings and his conduct he made himſelf ob- 
noxious to government, and more than once was obliged 
to abſcond; yet the greateſt men of the court, and 
even the ſovereign himſelf, felt a ſtrong eſteem for the 
man. As a ſpeaker he was not much diſtinguiſhed, 
=» but his influence was very great with the members of 
Þoth houſes; and prince Rupert had ſuch reſpect to his 
counſels, that he frequently adopted his ſentimepts, and 
voted accordingly. On ſuch occaſions it was a common 
faying, that the prince had been with his tutor.” In- 
| deed, ſuch was the intimacy between them, that when 
te indignant pen of Marvell had rouſed all the malice of 
 .venal courtiers, and was forced to retire: from the buſy 
ſcene, the prince uſed to viſit him in diſguiſe, and pre- ; 
res his ſecret inviolable. 
Charles II. himfelf took great delight in athobdiog his 
mind with the — of Marvell, and alten — 
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to e probably with a view of eisen his ſup- 
port; for it has long been a maxim with politicians, 
that every man has his price.“ But all the winning arts Ss 
of the king, and all the, violence of his miniſters, could 
not ſhake the reſolution or corru;t the integrity of Mar- 
vell; he was abſolutely proof againſt all temptations. 
One inſtance we wiſh to preſerve in theſe pages. After 
ſpendiag the evening with Charles, lord Danby. was dif- 
patched next morning to find out his lodgings, which 
were then up two pair of ſtairs, in a ſmall court in the 
Strand. When the treaſurer opened the door abruptly, _ 
Marvell was buſily employed in writing; and, ſurpriſed , 
at ſuch a viſit, told his lordſhip, “ he ſuppoſed he had 
miſtaken his way.” Not now I have found Mr. Mar- 
vell,” was the reply; adding, that he was commiſſioned 
by his majeſty to aſk what he could do to ſerve him. It 
is not in his majeity's power to ſerve me,“ e 
rejoined. Marvell. - 

Coming to a more ſerious explanation, * told the 
treaſurer, * that he was well-acquainted, with the nature 
of courts, having been in many; and that whoever . Fg 
diſtinguiſhed by the favour of his prince, is always ex, 
peed to vote in his intereſt,” Lord Danby aſſured 
bim, © that it was from the ſenſe alone which his majeſty 
entertained of his merit that he wiſhed to know if any 
place at court would be acceptable to him.” To this 
Marvell anſwered, “that he could not with honour ae - 
cept the offer; ſince he muſt either be ungrateful if he 
voted againſt the king, or falſe to his country in ſupporte 
ing the meaſures of the court. The only favour, there- 
fore, which he begged of his ſovereign. was,, that he. 
u ould be pleaſed to confider him as one of his moſt faith- 
ful ſubjects; and that he had done more for his intereſt 
by refuſing than - embracing his proifered- kindneſs,” 
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Heing at laſt urged to accept 10601. till he cold think 

. "of ſomething permanent to his mind, he rejected the 

money with the ſame ſteadineſs as the place; though the 

treaſurer was no ſooner gone, than he wagghd to borrow 5 

a guinea of a friend. 
Such diſintereſted virtue will be laughed at by the 

ſelfiſh, and ſcarcely copied by any one, in times when 

luxury has deadened the moral feeling: yet to the young 

it farniſhes a bright example, and it ſhould be kept in 

view, though they may never be able to attain its excel-“ 

. lence Phe polar ſtar ferves to guide the mariner, 

though he never attempts to gain its ſphere. 

I Aſter a life of private integrity and public worth, Mar - 
3 vell reũgned bis breath, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of being poiſoned. He 
Was buried in the chuich of St. Giles in the Fields; and 
* Bipconſtituents, in grateful remembrance of his patriotic 

” ſervices, collected a ſum of money to erect a monument 

over his grave, with an appropriate and elegant inſcrip- 
1 tion, which we ſubjoin as a juſt picture of the man: but 

the rector of the pariſh refuſed the admiflion of either; 

Fr and his only, and indeed his beſt, memorials, are his life 
and writings; from which he appears to have been an 

© ative and zealous - op ger in defence of civil and re- 
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4 liberty. | 
Þ Near this place 

27 WO | Lieth the body of And:ew Marvell, 60. 

1 

N 8 A man ſo endowed by nature, N 

0 80 13 by education, ſtudy, and travel, 

So conſummated by experience and learning, N. 
, P That, joining the moſt peculiar. grace of wit 
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With a Gngular penetration and ſtrength of Judgment,. | 
And exerciſing all theſe in the who'e courſe of his life 
„ $46 5, With unalterable Readineſs in the way of virtue, 
"He became the ornament and example of his age; 
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Beloved by good men, feared by bad, admired by u; „ 
Though imitated, alas! by few, I. | 
Aud ſcarcely paralleled by any. 
But a tombitone can neither contain his character, 
Nor is marble neceſſary to tranſmit it to poſterity; 
It js engraved on the minds of this generation, 
And will be always legible in his inimitable writing. 
Nevertheleſs, 
He having ſerved nearly twenty ycars ſucceſſively in parlizment, 
And that with ſuch wiſdom, dexterity, integrity, and courage, 
As became a true patriot ; | 
The town of Kington-oh-Hull,. 
From whence he was con tan'ly deputed to that aſſembly, 
Lamenting, in his death, the public loſs, | 
Have erected this monument of their grief and gratitude. 
# BE % -:; |; 
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XXVII. ALGERNON SYDNEY. © 
Born 1622.—Beheaded 1 2 | | 


From 19th James I. 10 34th Charles II. 5 *; i 
IN fome minds the love of liberty 1s paramount to | 
every other paſſion, and when this has a genuine ſtamp, — 
is exerted ou proper objects, and diſplayed on proper oc- 
caſions, frigid muſt that ſoul be which feels no warmth 
from the contemplation of its effects. At the names of 
Hampden, Rufſell, and Sydney, the youthful boſom? 
beats high with the throb of patriotiſm, | and expands 
with the glow of emulation. Their memories have long "= 
been conſecrated by freedom and their country; j they | i 
have been embalmed in the poet's lay and the petriot's' 4 
* harai guez por are we diſpoſed. to tear one leaf ot. well. 
* 1 earned laurel from their tombs. | . 
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AEN NON SYDNEY. 
According to their own conceptions of duty they acted 


purely and uprightly, and therefore are entitled to reſpect 
from ſuch as may diſlike their conduct. Siniſter views 


did not enter into the compoſition of their actions; 
and, if their principles ſhould be deemed wrong, their 
hearts were right. Yet, while we admit this, we wiſh 


to impreſs on our youthful readers the neceſſity of diſ- 


tinguiſhing between a real and a ſpurious liberty, and the 
danger of imbibing theoretic doctrines of government, 
which militate uit practical experience, or are ſub- 
verſive of eſtabliſhed order. 

Thomſon, after paying a handſome compliment to the 
illuſtrious triumvirate which we have named, concludes 


with the following character of the diſtinguiſhed perſon 
now under conſideration : 


Of high determin'd fpirit, roughly brave, 
By ancient learning to the enlighten'd love . 
Of ancient freedom warm'd. 


Algernon Sydney was the ſecond ſop of Robert earl | 


of Leiceſter, by a daughter of Henry Percy, earl of 


Northumberland. From thoſe dawnings of geniuss 
which early appeared to a father's penetrating eye, the 
greateſt encouragement was given to the cultivation of 
his parts, and the moſt ſedulous care was taken that they 


| ſhauld produce an abundant harveſt. When a boy, he 


accompanied his noble fire in his embaſſy to Denmark, 
and afterwards to the court of France. 

The acuteneſs of young Sydney, and the beef of his 
diſpoſition for an active life, induced the earl, then ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, to procure him a 


” commiſſion for a troop of horſe in his own regiment. In 
* of this, in 1641, * . to! 
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| ALGERNON SYDNEY» - 2243 
gether with his brother, lord viſcount Liſle; and in the 
{ucceeding Iriſh rebellion, on various occaſions; diſtin- 

guiſhed himſelf for his perſonal bravery. | 
Harig acquired the character of a riſing bero, in two 
years“ time he had Charles's permiſſion to reviſit his 
native country in company with lord Liſle; but the par- 
liament found meaas to ſeize them in Lancaſhire: nor | 
was it much doubted, from ſubſequent circumſtances, _ | 


that they were perfectly fatisfied with the hands into 
which they had fallen either through accident or choice; 
for from this time they adhered to their new maſters with» 
unſhaken fidelity, in oppoſition to a ſovereign, who both | 
loved and reſpected them. The ſtep which Algernon had KH l 
taken, was irretrievable, and it appears to have influenced I 
every future tranfaction of his life. | | 
He ſoon roſe to be a colonel in this new ſervice; and, | 
when his brother was appointed the parliamentary lieu- 
tenant-general of Ireland, he ſerved on an expedition in | | 
that kingdom with the higheſt applauſc : and for his ſig- lf 
nal military exploits: was promoted to the rank of lieu- | 
tenant general of the horſe, and conſtituted governor of 
Dublin. But truſts of ſuch importance were little ſuited 
to his youthful age ; he was ſoon ſuperſeded, and returned 
to England. Parliament, however, ſtill treated him with 
the greateſt diſtinction; and, as a recompence for the 
poſts which che had loſt, made him 3 of Dover 
> >. caflle; 
When thoſe who had uſurped the powers of the ſtate, 
in the plenitude of ſucceſsful villany, determined on 
bringing Charles to trial, Sydney was nominated one of 
his judges; but, though he was a zealous republican on 
patriotic principles, he found means. to decline taking 
any part in that nefarious and unprecedented. action. 
_ Wikmed/ with the characters of =. * the moſt 
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exalted names of Greece and Rome, he profeſſed to make 
Marcus Brutus his model; and, when he found that 
his country had only changed an hereditary for an uſurp- 
ing tyrant, he oppoſed Cromwell with a determined 


ſpirit, and diſdained to accept place or employment 


under the enflaver of his native land. This ſtern op- 
po ſition to the protectorate proves that Sydney had in 
reality adopted principles which others only profeſſed 
as a maſk to allure popularity. He was inimical to ty- 
ranny in any form, or under any appellation; and could 


leaſt of all acquiefce in that which was e on 


the ruins of an ancient monarchy. : 

Conſiſtent throughout, civil liberty was his idol, and | 
-whoever violated it was the object of his enmity, In 
the album of the univerſity of Copenhagen he wrote and 
FHgned theſe lines, which may be VEE as a ſum- 
_"_ of his ptiucigles: : 


Manus hc, inimica tyrannis, 
Enſe petit placidam ſub libertate quietem,® 


* 


From every indication of his mind there cannot be 2 


. doubt, but that he would have joined, heart and band, in 


any well-concerted plan for depofi ins Oliver Cromwell, 
and executing the ſame vengeance upon him as Heerlen 
had ſuffered. But the die was caſt, and he brooded in 


filence over his country's wrongs. A dawn of hope, 


however, revived in his breaſt when the gentle and ho- 
neſt Richard Cromwell reſigned the proteQorſhip. Syd- 
ney, pleaſing himſelf with the idea that the parliament 
would now eftabliſh a republican form of government, 
was eager to hold an oſtenſible place in the aqminifira- 


# To tyrants, hofile, ſhall This arm be Fes] 
E ſeeks for peace through liberty alone. 
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tion of affairs, and accordingly was nominated one of the 
council of ſtate, and ſoon after ſent as a commiſſioner to 
mediate a peace between Denmark aud Sweden; but 
the happy reſtoration quickly diſſipated the illuſive 
phantom that had ſwum before his eyes. 

The earl of Leiceſter, after remaining loyal to the 
king under every change, would probably have had ſuf- 
ficient intereſt to get his ſon included in the act of obli- 
. vion; but he preferred a voluntary exile, in which he 

5 a for ſeventeen years. For a conſiderable part 

of this long period he ſojourned at Rome and its envi- 

rons, where he received the moſt flattering attentions * 

from perſons of the higheſt rank, and was holden in no 

ſmall eſtimation for his mental and perſonal qualifica- 

tions. Tired, however, with a routine of faſhionable 

unmeaning forms, and defirous of witneſfing his: fa- 

vourite republican maxims realized in ſome exiſting go». 

vernment, he withdrew to Switzerland; where he aſſo- 

ciated with Ludlow and other political refugees. 

He afterwards paſſed into France, and during his ſtay 

in that country gave a proof of the bluntneſs of his man- 

ners, which a ſtern republican would dignify. with the +» 

if appellation of independence; but, as lang as a gradation 

of ranks is neceſſary in poliſhed ſociety, ſo long will 

reſpe&t and civility be eſtimable and lovely. . 

a-hunting with Louis XIV. his majeſty took a parti- 

cular fancy to the horſe which Sydney rode; and ſent 

a meſſage to requeſt that he would, part with it, and fix 

his price. Sydney only replied, * that his horſe was not 

do be ſold,” The king, unaccuſtomed to ſuch language, 

ſent peremptory orders to tender him a ſum of money, 

fully adequate to its worth; and, in caſe of his refuſal, to 

bring the animal by force. Sydney, apprized of this re- 
9 het wp took a Ng Wk r remark- 
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ing © that it was born a free creature, had ſerved a free 
man, and ſhould not be maſtered by a king of flaves.“ 
His father, the earl of Leiceſter, being ſenſible of his 
approaching end, expreſſed the ſtrongeſt deſire once 
more to ſee his ſon, and obtained a ſpecial pardon from 
Charles TI. for all paſt offences. Accordingly, his filial 
duty overcame his rigid political principles, and he re- 
turned; but brought with him all his prejudices. During 
his reſidence in France, he had detected ſome mean 
artifices, which had for their obje& an extortion of money 
from the people of England, under the ſham pretext of 
aß approaching war; while he was convinced there was 
no real miſuaderſtinding between the two courts. He 
inveighed with his uſual aſperity againſt ſuch a fradulent 
colluſion, and expoſed the king and his adminiſtration 
in all the virulence of inveftive. . © 
The earl of Leiceſter dying ſoon after, Sydney felt 
himſelf at liberty to cenſure, if he could not reform. 
The eyes of adminiſtration were neceſſarily turned on 
ſuch an obnoxious character, and it was determined to 
keep him out of parliament by the moſt unwarrantable 
> * ſtretches of power. In this they twice ſucceeded, but 
dur patriot's courage roſe ſuperior to all oppoſition ; be 
* expoſed the duplicity of government with ſuch force as 
carried conviction of its truth; he was zealous in pro- 
moting the bill for excluding the duke of York from the 
throne; he aſſociated only with the moſt determined 
enemies of a corrupt court; and by theſe means he pro- 4 
voked its vengeance to ſuch a degree, that a reſolution was * 
taken to ruin this formidable enemy, by any methods 
that ingenious malice, ſeconded by power, end deviſe. 
Accoidingly, it was not long before an opt ofttinity 
was found to let Sydney feel the ſtrength, of that oppo- 
Ktjon which he had provoketl. . He was charged on he 
; A. 4 1 ” 
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moſt incompetent evidence with being concerned in 
what hiſtory has termed the Rye-houſe plot. His friend, 
the virtuous lord William Ruſſe}, who had made himſelf 
equally obnoxious by his manly defence of civil liberty, | 
had been firſt condemned on a fimilar accuſation, not 
only without evidence, but againſt it; and Sydney was 
ſingled out as the next victim of political vengeance. 

He was brought to trial in the court of king's-bench, 
before the ſanguinary Jefferies on the 21ſt of Novem- 
ber, 1683. Three of the witneſſes in favour of the pro- 
ſecution could ſwear only to vague reports, picked up 
from others; which, nevertheleſs, were ſet down as 
evidence, though Sydney juſtly impeached the legality 
of ſuch proceedings. At laſt lord Howard, a man of 
the moſt abandoned principles and character, but a fit 
tool for ſuch a purpoſe, poſitively ſwore thathe had been 
preſent at two meetings, when buſineſs of a revolutionary 

nature was agitated by the conſpirators; and, in order to 
ſtrengthen the evidence of a man who had loſt all pre- 
tenſions to be believed, the attorney-general, by a moſt 
ſhameful and unprecedented expedient, produced a paſc 
ſage from Sydney's Diſcourſes on Government; * 
„ an abſtract principle, without the leaſt reference 
to the immediate ſubject of the charge, was deemed valid 
to convict him. Such a perverſion of the law of evidence 
was never known in the worſt times of dur hiſtory ; but, 
perhaps, there was never a judge who difgraced the bench 
. like Jefferies; and it is only wonderful how an inſulted | 
people could fo tamely ſubmit to his decifions! - 

Sydney made a manly defence, and excepted und 
che unparalleled means that had been uſed to convict 
him. In the moſt ſolemn» manner he abjured all per- 
ſonal knowledge of the pretended plot, and he called 

4 * W 4 N. go With uplifted hands and eyes, * he 
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did not believe any ſuch to exiſt in the contetnplation of 
others. Several noblemen, of unimpeachable veracity, 
invalidated the teſtimony of Howard, and ſpoke to the 
innocence of Sydney; but a packed jury, and a bloody 
judge, brought him in guilty ; and he ſuffered death, with 
the moſt heroic fortitude and nen, on Tower- 
hill, December 7th, 168 3. 

His attainder was reverſed in the firſt year of William 
and Mary; and that ſolemn juſtice was done to his me- 
mory, which had been denied to himſelf. 


His character has thus been drawn by Burnet, who 
| knew him wellz and will ſuperſede the neceſſity of leſs 
authenticated remarks : © He was,” ſays this prelate, 


&« a man of extraordinary courage, and ſteady even to 
obſtinacy ; ſincere, but of a rough and boiſterous diſ- 


Poſition, and impatient of contiadiftion, He ſeemed 


to be a chriſtian, but of a particular form; he thought 
it_confiſted in a certain. divine philoſophy in the mind, 
but he was againſt all public worſhip, and every thing 
that looked like a church. He was {tiff to all republi- 
can principles; and ſuch an enemy to every thing that 
looked like monarchy, that he ſet himſelf in a high op- 


© poſition again Cromwell when he aſſumed the protector- oo 


ate. He had ſtudied the hiſtory, of government in all its 


| 4 branches, beyond any man I ever knew... . 
His Diſcourſes. on Government have been i highly h 


eſteemed by ſome, that they are regarded as an ample 

compenſation for the loſs of Cicero's fix books de Re- 
publica. It is certain they abound with energetic ſenti- 
ments, and marks of deep penetration; but his collective 
principles are irreducible to practice, and are, in many re- 
ſpects, only ingenious ſpeculations. In ſhort, Algernon 
Sydney commands our reſpect rather than our love; he 


ff was too ipflemble for a politician , who _ wiſhed 3 
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ſerve his country, and had none of thoſe amĩable weak - 


neſſes which conciliate affection, and blunt the edge of 
oppoſition and animoſity. 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. ; 
Born 1630,—Died 1694. | 
Fim 6th Charles I. to th William * \ 


Ir ever there was a man whoſe life in a more peculiar 

manner evidenced the influence of genuine chriſtianity, 

who roſe, without an effort or a wiſh, by dint of merit 

alone, and whoſe higheſt exaltation gave more pleaſure 

to the virtuous and the good than to himſelf, it was 

archbiſhop Tillotſon. Though all who enter the liſts 

cannot reach his eminence, or equal hij fucceſs, he fur- 

niſhes one of the fineſt models for his . 

its humbleſt to its higheſt ſphere. The gifts.0 Fange 

are often capriciouſly beſtowed, and * 1 can | be ie 

of her favours ; but, whoever copie 1111500 able cans 

- . accompliſhed divine, will be rich in what whe boss | 

the world cannot give, nor its frowns take awayass. 

John Tillotſon, one among the brighteſt ornaments. 

of the Engliſh church, was the ſon of a reſpedfable 

clothier, and born at Sowerby, near Halifax, in York- 

ſhire, Both his parents were rigid nonconformiſts, and 

he was initiated in the ſame principles, which his maturex 

n. and more liberal « mind, ſoon taught him be Lrejett. 
ls | £8," a | 
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His proficiency in grammatical learning was great, and 
almoſt ſuperior to his years. This aptneſs for ſtudy in- 
duce his father to ſend him to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where he was entered a penſioner of Clare-hall; 
and in due courſe took the degrees of bachelor and 
maſter of arts; having, before he commenced maſter, 
been choſen to a fellowſhip of his college. 

The love of truth was the ruling paſſion of his heart, 
and he ſought it with ſedulous zeal. Early diſguſted 
"with the narrow views of the puritans, he had the good 
fortune to read a celebrated performance of Chilling- 
. worth's, which fixed the future bias of his mind. Above 
the prejudices of education, he relinquiſhed whatever 
was wrong, and adhered to whatever was right, in the 


Principles and conduct of thoſe among whom he had 


been bred; and no man was more inſtrumental than he 
in removing the well- meant though weak ſcruples of 
ſuch as rejected communion with the church of Eng- 
land, or had a more tender regard for true liberty of 
conſcience, when ſerious perſuaſien, and the force of 
argument, conld not operate conviction of the truth. 
He loved the perſons of the nonconformiſts after he 
ceafed to have any predilection for their principles; and 
for ſome of them, who had been connected with him 
by the early ties of duty or of friendſhip, he retained an | 
affektlonate regard, that nothing could diffolve ; but he 
chiefly fought his aſſociates, after he had ſettled his own 
mind, among the moſt eminent divines of our eſtabliſti- 
ment: and between him and Dr. John Wilkins, the 
future biſhop of Cheſter, there was an intimacy, and 
an unreſerved exchange of opinions, which contributed 
to their mutual improvement. | | 
Tillotſon, having left the univerſity, boot 16 56, was 
engaged as tutor to the ſon of Edward — eſq. 


* - 
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attorney-general to Cromwell, in which ſituation” he 
ſpent ſome time. The time when he entered into holy - 
orders, cannot now be aſcertained ; but it appears that 
his firſt employment in the church was that of a curate 
at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, Here the young divine 
began to difplay thoſe mild and gentle manners, that per- 
ſuaſive and impreſſive eloquence, which laid the Punda- 
tion of his fortune and his fame. 

Being now ſettled in the vicinity of the metropolis, he 8 
was not unfrequently invited to mount the pulpit there; 
for his reputation as a ſacred orator, and the elegauce of 
his compoſitions, made him peculiarly acceptable to ſuch 
as were capable of appreciating merit and abilities. Diſ- 
guſted with the pulpit eloquence of the times, he ſtrucx 
out a ſtyle and manner of his own, which have been 
juſtly eſteemed a model for ſucceeding ages. Deeply 
acquainted with theological ſubjects, poſſeſſed of a found 

judgment and a purity of taſte, of which there were 
few examples among the preachers of that day, he ſoon 
attracted ſo much deſerved notice, that in 1662 he was 
offered the pariſh of St. Mary, Aldermanbury ; the 
patronage of which was veſted in the pariſhioners. For 
ſome reaſons, now unknown, he declined this benefice, 
but was ſoon preſented to the rectory of Keddington, in 
Suffolk; in which, however, he was ſcarcely ſettled, 
before the ſociety of Lincoln's- inn appointed him their 
preacher. But ſo ſtrongly were even the courts of law 
tainted with fanaticiſm, and ſo accuſtomed to the cant of 
thoſe times, that at firſt the rational piety of Tillotſon 
was diſliked, and. complaints were ſometimes heard 
againſt what is now allowed to conſtitute the principal 
beauty of his diſcourfes. This, however, was temporary: 
by degrees a better taſte began to prevail; and our ex- 
a cellent divine not only övercame the eee of the 
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ſociety, but, being choſen lecturer of St. Lawrence, 

Jewry, he was followed by a numerous audience for 
inſtruction, and by many of his own profeſſion for iy 
provement. 

Faithful in the difchagge of his ſacred function, he ſet 
himſelf to oppoſe the two growing evils of Charles the 
Second's reign, atheiſm and popery: he not only com- 
bated them in the pulpit, but, from time to time, he 
publiſhed ſuch tracts or ſermons as were calculated for 
a more extenſive effect; and his laudable and pious in- 
tentions did not loſe their reward. 

In 1666, he proceeded doctor in divinity; and, having | 
married Elizabeth French, niece to Oliver Cromwell, 
and connected by affinity with his friend Dr. John 
- Wilkins, he was appointed to preach the conſecration 
fermon of that prelate to the ſee of Cheſter. Averſe to 
ſolicitation himſelf, he found in the zeal of his friends an 
antidote againſt neglect ; for in 1670, he was made pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, and two years afterwards dean 
of that church, having previouſly obtained a ſtall in St. 
Paul's. | 
Dr. Tillotſon had been ſeven years on the liſt of * 
- Jains to Charles II.; but the zeal which, on all occa- 
fions, he had diſplayed againſt popery and irreligion, 
rendered him no favourite with that monarch; and he 
was rather puſhed on by the intereſt of. friends, who 
knew his value, than cordially loved by the court. He, 
therefore, contented himſelf with diſcharging the duty of 
his ſtation, without indulging future hopes; and never 
obtruded himſelf to notice, except when the intereſts of 
religion, or the welfare of the eſtabliſhment, were at 
ſtake. When a declaration for liberty of conſcience was 
publiſhed, which, under the maſk of moderation, had a 
view to the invulgenco of papiits, the dignified clergy 
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took the alarm, and the king complained to the primate, 
S:;eldon, of their refractory conduct. The archbiſhop 
called ſome of them together, and begged their advice. 
Here the wiſdom and firmneſs of Tillotſon were emi- 
nently conſpicuous. He ſuggeſted, * that fince the king 
profeſſed the proteſtant religion, it would be a thing 
unprecedented to forbid the clergy to preach in defence 
of it.” The ſentiment was ſo juſt, and the argument ſo 
conclufive, that it was unanſwerable; and the clergy 
ſeem to have acquieſced in his opinion, ſhould it be 
neceſſary to defend their conduct. Nevertheleſs, Dr. 
Tillotfon was ſuch a friend to moderation, that, early in 
1668, he joined in a treaty for the comprehenſion of 
ſuch proteſtant diſſenters as could be brought within 
the pale of the church, by making mutual concellions 

but the violence of the intemperate rendered this plan 
abortive, 

Meanwhile, his preaching and his writings equally 
tended to preſerve the eſtabliſhment from the encroach- 
ments of popery; and his private exertions in the ſame 
cauſe were remarkably ſucceſsful. He had the happi- 
neſs to convert the earl of Shrewſbury to the protef- 
tant faith; and he lived to ſee his noble proſelyte raiſed 
to a dukedom, and made ſecretary of ſtate to king 
William. | 

In proportion as thoſe labours raiſed him in the eſti- 
mation of the people, it alienated the affection of the 
court, which was then ſuſpected of an inclination to 
popery. But Tillotſon did not ſhrink from his duty ; 
and the preſs was continually teeming with ſome work of 
his which'had for its object to exalt pure religion, or to 
reclaim the wandering from the deluſions of vice and 
error. 


On the diſcovery of the Ryc-houſe plot, melancholy | 
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ebe was diſcloſed, which affected the tendereſt ſenſi 
bility of Tillotſon. His virtuous and illuſtrious friend, 
lord William Ruffell, being deeply implicated in this 
charge, and afterwards brought to the block ; our divine 
attended on that noble perlonsge with the moſt affection- 
ate aſſiduity: he armed him with the conſolations of reli- 
gion, and ſupported his afflicted family with every leni- 
tive that the hopes of a better exiſtence can beſtow. 

Nor was this the only amiable part of his character. 


In 1685, he gave the moſt exemplary proof of his chriſ- 


tian temper. The revocation of the edit of Nantz 
having driven thouſands of the Hagonots to this country, 
many of them ſettled at Canterbury, where their poſte- 
rity {till continue. The king having granted briefs to 
collect alms for their relief, Tillotſon was peculiarly 
active in promoting their ſuceeſs ; and, when Dr. Beve- 
ridge, one of the prebendaries of Canterbury, refuſed to 
read the briefs, as being contrary to the rubric, he was 


- filenced by the dean with this energetic reply, „Doctor, 


doctor, charity is above rubrics.” 
Such was the high character of dean Tillotſon, that, 
when the ſettlement of the crown on king William for 


fe was agitated in parliament, the princeſs Anne of 
Denmark, who had been adviſed by the jacobites, to 
oppoſe it, as prejudicial to her own intereſt, conſulted 


him on this momentous occaſion; and, from a regard 


| to his perſuaſions, ſhe is ſaid to have relinquiſhed her 


prior claim. On the acceſſion of William and Mary, to 
whofe advancement he bad been zealoufly attached, he 
was admitted into high favour and confidence at court, 


and made clerk of. the cloſet. 


Sin, however, the ambition of Tillotſon led him no 
farther than to ſolicit an exchange of his deanery for that 


of St. Paul's, vacant by the promotion of Stillingfleet 
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to the ſee of Worceſter. This moderate wiſh, which, in 
fact, tended to a diminution of his income, was readily 
granted; but his majeſty had higher promotion in view 
for this amiable and diſintereſted divine. 

Archbiſhop Sancroft having refuſed to take the oaths 
of allegiance to Wiliam and Mary, after their title had 
been recognized by parliament, his ſuſpenſion. became 
neceſſary : and, if he continued refractory, his removal 
alſo. The king entertained ſuch an exalted opinion of 
Tillotſon, that de immediately thought of making him 
primate. The reluctance with which our divine fell 
into his majeſty's views, 1s forcibly expreſſed in a let- 
ter to lady Ruſſell. He had already refuſed a mitre; 
and, of all things, his ambition ſeems to have been. leaſt 
directed to the primacy. But the earneſt repreſentations 
of the king, and a zeal for his ſervice, at laſt overcame his 
reſolution ; and he was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, in May, 1691. Immediately after, be was ſworn of 
the privy-council; and ſet about the duties of his high 
office with the {aine religious zeal, tempered with mode- 
ration, as had adorned. his former life. 

When Dr. Tillotſon refuſed the archi he. had 

- wiſely appreciated the difficulties of the ſtation, and the 

obloquy to which it would expoſe him. He foreſaw 
- that the ſuccefor of Sancroft, whoever he might be, 
would be a butt for all the virulence and malice of the 
nonjurors; and it was not long after his promotion before 
he felt his apprehenſions verified, | 

He was inſulted by the moſt incendiary letters, by the 
groſſeſt libels, by the keeneſt invectives; yet his chriſtian 
temper never forſook him. He interceded for thoſe who 
had been convicted of the moſt bitter calumnies againſt 
him; and on a bundle of papers, found after his deaths 
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was this inſcription : © Theſe are libels; I pray God for- 
give the writers, as I do.” 

That a man whoſe blameleſs life, w hoſe exalted merit, 
had been fo long known aud allowed by the public, 
ſhould at once become the object of the moſt unmerited 
detraftion, can only be accounted for from the enmity 
of political oppoſition, and that envy which muſt ever 
attend high ſtation. His mild inoffenſive manners, too, 
might poſſibly provoke the injuries of the baſe. Among 


thoſe who are deſtitute of magnanimity themſelves, 


forbearance gives confidence to inſult. How often does 
malice ſhoot its arrows at the patient ſpirit, while daring 
guilt eſcapes its attack | The gentle ſheep is the prey 
of the moſt contemptible animals; bat the lordly lion 
dares the approach of an aggreſſor. 
Though the ungenerovs treatment which this truly 


dignified character received from his enemies, probably 
diſturbed his internal quiet, it had no influence on his 


exterior conduct. He purſued the ſuggeſtions of reli - 


gion and virtue, and ſoared above the petty malice of the 


deſpicable. He ſhewed no pride in his elevation, no al- 
teration in his way of thinking or of acting; and, as if he 
meant to read an impreſſive leſſon to all poſterity, and to 


correct that falſe eſtimate of life which places happineſs 


in grandeur, be left among his papers the ſubſequent 
reflections upon rank, One would be apt to wonder,” 

ſays this amiable prelate, „that Nehemiah ſhould reckon 
a huge bill of fare, and a vaſt number of promiſcuous 


gueſts, among his virtues and good deeds, for which he 


defires God to remember him; but, upon better con- 
ſideration, beſides the bounty, ; 105 ſometimes charity, of 
u great table, provided there be nothing of vanity or 


oſtenlation in it, there may be exerciſed two very cou - 
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ſiderable virtues: one in temperance, and the other ſelf⸗ 
denial; in a man's being contented, for the ſake of the 
public, to deny himſelf ſo much, as to ſit down every day 
to a feaſt, and to eat continually in a croud, and almoſt 
never to be alone, eſpecially when, as it often happens, 
a great part of the company that a man muſt have, is the 
company that a man would not have, I doubt it will 
prove but a melancholy buſineſs when a man comes to 
die, to have made a great noiſe and buftle in the world, 
and to have been known far and near; but all this while 
to have been hid and concealed from himſelf. It is a 
very odd and fantaſtical ſort of a life, for a man to be 
continually from home, and moſt of all a ſtranger at his 
own houſe. It is ſurely an uneaſy thing to ſit always in 
a frame, and to be perpetually upon a, man's guard; not 
to be able to ſpeak a careleſs word, or to uſe a negligent 
poſture, without obſervation and cenfure. Men are apt 
to think that they who are in the higheſt places, and have 
the moſt power, have moſt liberty to ſay and do what 
they pleaſe; but it is quite otherwiſe, for they have the 
leaſt liberty, becauſe they are moſt obſerved. It is not 
mine own obſervation : a much wiſer man, I mean Tully, 
ſays, © In maxima quique fortuna minimum licere;? that 
1s, they that are in the higheſt and greateſt conditions 
have, of all others, the leaſt liberty. All thete, and many 
more, are the evils whichattend on greatneſs; and the envy, 
that purſues it, is the reſult of ignorance and vanity.“ 
From his firſt advancement the primacy, Dr. Tillot- 
on had begun to conceive the moſt enlarged defigns for 
the welfare of the church and the intereſt of: reli ion; 
and in theſe noble views he received every encourage 
m ent and ſupport from the throne : but Providence is its 
Antinite wiſdom called him from this ſublunary ſtate 
M. 5 
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before he had a full opportunity of employing the powers, 
with which he was inveſted, to the beſt purpoſes for 
which they were given. He did not ſurvive his ad- 
vancement much more than three years, a terin too limit» 
ed to effectuate important changes, which ſhould always 
be gradual and almoſt imperceptible. While attending 
divine ſervice at Whitehall, on Sunday, November 18, 
1694, he was ſeized with the dead palſy. The fit was 
flow in its advances, but fatal in its effects. His articu- 
lation became indiſtint, but his ſoul ſhone ſerene and 
calm amid the conflict. In broken words he thanked his 
maker that he felt his conſcience at eaſe, and that he had 
nothing farther to do but to wait the will of heaven.” 
Much as Dr. Tillotſon had been traduced during life by 
the diſaffected and the depraved, the minds of men now 
underwent ſuch a ſudden converſion, that his death cre- 
ated univerſal forrow. Never was a ſubje&t more ſin- 
cerely lamented, or a funeral more numerouſly attended. 
All ranks came voluntarily forward to pay the memory 
of this good man, whoſe virtues and ſtation no longer 
excited envy, the homage of their tears; and to aſſiſt 
at the laſt ſolemnity! He was buried at the church of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, where he had formerly diſplayed 
his eloquence, and attracted the attention of the public. 
Not only malice ſubſided, or was aſhamed of the en- 
mity which it had borne him, but all deſcriptions of men. 
joined in his eulogy ; and well did he deſerve the loudeſt 
plaudits of gratitude and virtue. His whole life was ex- 
.emplary. In his domeſtic relations, in his friendſhips, 
and his whole commerce with the world, he was eaſy and 
humble, frank and open, humane and bountiful. He dif- 
- tributed his charity with ſuch a liberal hand, and deſpiſed 
- the accumulation of money to ſuch a degree, that he left 
* nothing for his family, after the liquidation of his debts, 
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except the copy-right of his ſermons, Which was ſold 
for 2, 500 guineas. 

As a theologiſt, archbiſhop. Tilloiſon old very high, 
even in the opinion of foreign nations. His ſermons have 
been frequently committed to the preſs, and will always 
be read with pleaſure and improvement, ſo long as regard 
ſhall be paid to ſound divinity, adorned by good ſends: 
They have been tranſlated into ſeveral languages, and 
received this deſerved and appoſite panegyric from the 
able and critical Le Clerc. The merit of Tillotſon,” 
ſays he, is above any commendation in my power to 
beſtow ; it is formed on the unjon of an extraordinary 
clearneſs of conception, a great penetration, an exquiſite 25 
talent of reaſoning, a profound knowledge of true di- 
vinity, a folid piety, a moſt ſingular perſpicuity, and an 
unaffected elegance of ſtyle, with every other quality 
that was decorous in a man of his order. His pulpit ha- 
rangues are for the moſt part, exact difſertati ions, and are 
capable of bearing the teſt of the moſt rigorous « e- 


amination.“ 
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Born 1632.—Died 1704. 
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From 7b Charles 1 to 2d Anne. * 


A PHILOSOPHER will ever attract ve neratiom in 
proportion to the ſolidity of his principles, and the con- 
formity that his practice beats to his doctrines. Locke, 
4 who made the whole internal world his owa,“ who 
ſcanned our perceptions and our powers with intuitive 
clearnefs, who fixed civil liberty on the baks f reaſon, 
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and made religion appear amiable by his life and con- 
verſation, will live to the lateſt ages in the grateful 
memory of his country and of mankind, whom he en- | 
tightened and improved. 

This cefebrated philoſopher was deſcended from a 
genteel family in Somerſetſhire, but which had been con- 
fiderably reduced. His father was originally bred to the 
proſeſſion of the law, but, on the breaking out of the 
civil wars, took up arms in the ſervice of the parliament, 
and roſe to be a captain. The ſon was born at Wring- 
ton near Briſtol; and, from his tendereſt infancy, expe- 
rienced the happy effects of paternal ſolicitude and at- 
teation to his improvement. In due time he was ſent 
to Weſtminſter ſchool, where he remained till the age 
of nineteen, and was then entered of Chriſt-church ; 
where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the promptneſs 
of his ingenuity, and the variety and extent of his ac- 
quirements. 

Having taken his degree in arts, he commenced 
the ſtudy of phyſic as a profeſſion; and, after going 
through the 1 cour ſes, reſolved to practiſe at 
Oxford. 
The ſtrength of his conſtitution, however, being found 
unequal to the fatigues of the profeſſion, and his ſueceſs 
probably not being very great, he gladly accepted an 
offer of being ſecretary to fir William Swan, who was 
appointed envoy to the court of Brandenburg in 1664. 

This employ was of no long duration, but it was not 
without its advantages. It gave Mr. Locke an inſight 
into men and buſineſs, and paved the way to his better 
reception afterwards in the world. 0 

Reſuming his profeſſional ſtudies at Oxford, he hs 
to diftinguiſh himſelf alſo by his contempt of the ſcho- 
laſtie jargon, and his general progreſs in ſound phile- 
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fophy. While thus laudably employed, an incident 
happened that changed the complexion of his fortune, 


and gave greater ſcope to the energies of his mind. He 


had ſtill wanted a patron, without which genius and 
merit ſeldom riſe: and he found one, without expecting 
it, in lord Aſhley, afterwards the celebrated earl of 
u 


His lordſhip, Levkd an abſceſs in hl breaſt, was ad- 


viſed to drink the waters of Aſtrop, near Banbury, and 


ſent to a phyſician at Oxford to provide him ſome againſt 


his arrival in that city. This gentleman, being called 
away by other bufineſs, delegated: his commiſſion to Mr 
Locke, who ſoon made ſuch an impreſſion on lord Aſhley 
by the urbanity of bis manners and the ſtrength of his 
underſtanding, that he was invited to accompany his 


lordſhip to Aſtrop; and having, by his medical advice, 


been inſtrumental in ſaving his patron's life, was after- 
wards taken into his houſe, and introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of other noble and diſtinguiſhed perſons. 


Hie lordſhip indeed was ſo paitial to Mr. Locke, that 
he would not allow him to ſubmit to the drudgery of 
practiſing phyſic out of his own family, excepting among 


a few particular friends, 
In this ſituation of elegance and refinement, he con- 
tinued ſeveral years with little intermiſſion, and ſketched 
his grand work, the « Efay on Human Underſtand. 


ing;” but was prevented from making any conſiderable * 


progreſs in it, by being appointed ſecretary of preſenta- 
tions, when his patron was raiſed to the dignity of lard 
chancellor. 

When lord Shafteſbury was deprived of the ſeals, Mr. 
Locke, who had enjoyed his moſt unreſerved confidence, 
fell into difgrace with him. However, his lordſhip be- 
ing {till prefident of the board of trade, he was appointed 
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fecretary, which he held till the commiſſion was diſ. 
folved in 1674, er his rena neee were at 
an end. 

Like a man who wiſely had a view to the inſtability 
of fortune, he ſtill retained his ſtudentſhip at Chriſt 
church, whither he occafionally reſorted, allured by 


books, literary converſation, and a pure air. Here he. 


took his degrees of bachelor in medicine, in 1675; and, 
feeling a hectic tendency the ſame year, he vifited Ment- 
pelier; at which place he made ſome ſtay, and contracted 
feveral valuable friendſhips. Though he did not inter- 
mit an attention to his profeſſion, in which he had ac- 
quired conſiderable reputation with the intelligent, it 
ſeems his thoughts were chiefly directed to his“ _ 
but this work as yet remained in embryo. , 

In 1679, his noble patron, being again calfed into of- 
fice, ſent for Mr. Locke; but, being diſgraced and im- 
| priſoned 1 in a few months, he had no opportunity of ſerv- 
ing his friend; and, flying into Holland to avoid pro- 
ſecution, was immediately followed by his client. w 

Involved in the difgrace, and implicated in the charges 
= brought againſt lord Shaſtefhury, Mr. Locke became fo 
obnoxious to the court, that he was removed from his 

ſtudentſhip by a ſtretch of royal authority; a proceeding 

which he thought very irregular and unjuſt, 

After this {ſpecimen of what he had to expect from 
government, our philofopher thought it prudent to re- 
main in exile, till the acceſſion of James II. when, by the 
friendly intefference of fir William Penn, he was offered 
a pardon, which, with the ſpirit of a man conſcious of 
innocence, he refuſed ; alleging, that the acceptance of 
a pardon would be a tacit confeſſion that he had been 

ilty of ſome crime. 

On the duke of Monmouth's rüden be was ain 
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the object of jealouſy, and the Engliſh envoy at the 
Hague demanded him to be delivered up. Having in- 
telligence of this, he abſconded, and employed himſelf 
on his © Eſfay, till the ſuſpicion againſt him appeared 
to be wholly groundleſs; when he again came abroad. 

In 1687, he became a member of a literary ſociety at 
Arnfterdam, compoſed of Limbroch, Le Clerc, and 
others, who met weekly to diſcourſe on ſubjects of uni- 
verſal learning; and the ſame year he finiſhed his great 
work, which had, at intervals, engaged his attention for 
the long ſpace of nine years. Soon after, he publiſhed 
an abridgement of it in French, as if to feel the pulſe of 
the public; and finding that the expectation which he 
wiſhed to raiſe was confirmed, he put the entire work to 
preſs, on his arrival in England with the eren of 
Orange, in February, 1689. 

Juſtly regarded as a ſufferer on revolution prineiend 
as well as a man of worth and extraordinary abilities, he 
had conſiderable pretenſions to the Edtice of gevern- 
ment, and it is ſaid might have obtained a poſt of im- 
portance; but ſuch was the mediocrity of his ambition, 
that he declined a public miffion to any court moſt ac- 
ceptable to himſelf, and was fatisfied with the place of 
commiſſioner of appeals, worth about two hundred 
a pounds a- year. 

The ſtate of his health, which was never very good, 
being at this time extremely indifferent, he had the hap- 
pineſs to attract the notice of ſir Francis Maſham and 
his lady, who kindly offered him an apartment at Oates, 
in Eſſex. This tender he accepted; and here he ſpent 
almoſt the whole remainder of his days, in a ſociety to 
which he was endeared and endearing, with a tran- 


auillity ſuiting the piloſopher, and a en wo n 
falls even to a philoſopher's lot. 
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© Ia this ſocial retirement, he purſued his ſtudies with» 
out interruption; and the firſt fruits\of them was his 
famous treatiſe «on Government; one of the beſt on that 


ſubject which any language can afford. His letters on 


Toleration,” too, which appeared at intervals, together 
with a variety of controverſial, political, and religious 
pieces, gained him an increaſing celebrity; which the 
puny efforts of literary opponents ſerved only to raiſe. 
King William, in 1695, as a compliment to his public 
talents, made him one of the commiſſioners of trade and 
plantations, which office he retained five years; but now, 


- feeling an aſthma, which had long afflicted him, begin- 


ning to ſubdue his vital powers, he reſigned his place, 
and fixed himſelf wholly at Oates; where he employed 
the remains of life in ſtudying the Scriptures, which had 
ever been the rule of his conduct, and now were the 
ſolace of his declining days. 

His diſſolution approaching by ſenile, though ſlow, 
advances, he prepared himſelf for the laſt conflict, with 
the arms which chriſtianity ſupply, and with the calm- 
neſs of a true phitoſopher. The day before his death, 
while lady Maſham was fitting by his bed-fide, he ex- 

horted her to regard this world only as a ſtate of pre- 
paration for & better; adding, that he had lived long 
enough, and expreſſed his gratitude to God for the hap» 
pineſs which had fallen to his lot. He expired, without a 
groan, on the 28th of October, 1704, and was interred 
in the church of Oates, where a monument is erected to 
his memory, with a modeſt inſcription written by him- 
ſelf. He died fincerely lamented by the gaod and wiſe; 
and his fame has ſuffered no diminution from the lapſe of 
neatly a an hundred years. 

His character, his manners, and ſentiments, are briefly 


conveyed in the * abſtract, taken from an 
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account of this great man, by a perſon who knew 


him well. It advantageouſly ſupplies the place of 
. any original refletions, and furniſhes a 1 for imi- | 


tation. 


„% Mr. Locke had great knowledge of the world, and 
of its buſineſs. He won eſteem by his probity. His 


wiſdom, his experience, his gentle and obliging manners, 
gained him the reſpect of his inferiors, the eſteem of his 
equals, the friendſhip and confidence of the moſt exalted 
ranks. At firſt he was free of good advice; but expe- 
rience of the unfavourable manner in which it is gene- 
rally rtceived, made him afterwards more reſerved, 

In converſation, he was inclined to the ſolid and 


ferious; but when occaſion naturally offered, he gave 


in to the free and facetious, with pleaſure and grace. We 
was no enemy to delicate and innocent raillery, or to 


' anecdote aptly introduced, and naturally told. 


He loved to talk with mechanics, and uſed to ſay, 
© that the knowledge of the arts contained more true 


philoſophy than learned hypotheſis.” By putting queſ+ 


tions to artificers, he would ſometimes diſcover a ſecret, 


not well underſtood, and afliſt to give them views 


entirely new, for their own profit, when carried into 
practice. 


« He was ſo far from affecting a ſtudied gravity, that 


he frequently turned it into ridicule ; and admired and 
quated on ſuch occaſions the famous maxim of Roche- 
foucault, that gravity is a myſtery of the body, in order 


to conceal the defects of the mind.” * 


& In every thing he delighted to employ his reaſoning | 
faculty: nor was any thing uſeful, beneath his care; ſo 


that he appeared capable of ſmall things as well as great, 


It was a common obſervation with him, that there was 
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an art in every thing; and the manner in which he ſect 


about he moſt trifling object gave a confi mation to his 
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10D CRIET JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF KING's 
£ BEN CH, ds 


Born 1642.— Died 1709. 
From 1 5:h Charles I. to 7th Anne. 


. has been ſaid by a celebrated poet, that . an honeſt 
man's the nobleſt work of God.“ However this ſenti- 
ment in its abſtract acceptation may be controverted on 
ſubſtantial grounds, as ſimple honeſty is rather, perbaps, 
a paſſtve than an active virtue, yet it will not be diſputed, 
* that an honeſt and able lawyer is one of the moſt valu- 
able members of ſociety,” Both honeſty and ability, 
however, without the concurrence of fortune, are fre- 
quently loſt to the werld ; but it was the happier lot of 
Holt to fill a ſtation which developed and emblazoned his 
virtues and his talents. He was characterized by the 
Tatler under the glorious title of Verus; by his profeſ- 
* - Gon he has ever been conſidered as a Juminary of the 
| + Sift order; and by his country, as a ſpotleſs patriot. 
| + Thame, in Oxfordfhire, had the honour of producing 
# this great ornament of the law. He was the ſon of fir 
| Thomas Holt, who flouriſhed in the ſame profeſſion dur- 


| ing the reign of Charles II. and became recorder of 
X Abingdon; whither he afterwards removed with his fa- 
milly. At the grammar-ſchool of that borough young 
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Holt received the rudiments of his education, and was 
early diſtinguiſhed for a vivacity of diſpoſition, and a 
precocity of attainments. In due courſe he became gentle- 
man- commoner of Oriel college, Oxford, under the 
tuition of Mr, Francis Barry. What progreſs he made 
at the univerſity is uncertain : it ſeems probable, that he 
was more diſtinguiſhed for ſprightlineſs than application; 
but he did not remain here long; for in the ſeventeenth 
year of his age, he entered himſelf of Gray's-inn, where 
his aſſiduity ſoon became as conſpicuous as his abilities. 
He ſtudied the common law with indefatigable induftry, 
and ſpeedily gained the reputation of an able barriſter. 
In the reign of James II. he was made recorder of 
London by the king's letters- patent, the city having loft 
the privilege of electing its own officers; which was not 
reſtored till the revolution, In this capacity he diſcharg- 
ed his duty with high applauſe, and received the honour 
of knighthood; but, refuſing to ſet his hand to the aboli- 
tion of the teſt, and to ſanction the diſpenſing power of 
the king, he gave ſuch offence at court, that he was re 
moved from his place. But he did not loſe the fruits of 
his firm and honeſt conduct. A good man may be de- 
graded, but cannot be diſgraced. From this time Holt 
filled a larger ſpace in the public eye; and his integrity 
marked him out for due reward, when a Wan era 
mould commence. +4 
He. was choſen a member of the convention See- 
ment, in 1688, and appointed one of the managers on the 
part of the commons at the conferences holden wit hthe _ 
upper houſe, reſpecting the abdication of James and the 
vacancy of the throne, Here he bad an ample. field in 
which to diſplay his legal talents, and the moſt glorious 
opportunity that ever man enjoyed: of ſhewing his at- 
tachment to the prineiples of the conſtitution, which. 
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are equally remote from deſpotic power and democratical 

controul. 

= His judicious and patriotic behaviour: on this occaſion 

was the probable means of his advancement on the 

| happy acceſſion of William and Mary. Next year he 
= was conſtituted lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, 
|. and ſworn a member of the privy- council. Though till 
F a young man for ſuch an importaat ſtation, his contempo- 
rar ies allow that he filled it with fignal honour to himſelf, 
and benefit to his country. Attached to civil liberty, he 
ſuffered no bias of gratitude, no influence, however 
great, to divert him from the line of duty; and in ſome 
very remarkable cauſes, intimately affecting the life and 
| liberty.of the ſubject, he decided with that purity and 
| independence which ought ever to direct a miniſter of 
= Juſtice, 
| | Forcible and perſpi pingu in his definitions, and poſſeſſ. 
ing a diſcriminating judgment, which ſtript off the gloſſes 
of chicane, his inferences had all the weight of authority, 
becauſe they bore the ſeal ef truth. 

I.!n the famous Banbury cafe, he exhibited an illuſ- 
trious inſtance of public ſpirit, and inflexible rectitude. 
Lord Banbury was indicted by the name of Charles 
Knollys, eſq. for the murder of his brother-in-law, cap- 

| tain Lawſon. The houſe of lords had previouſly diſal- 
Howed his peerage; but, on his demurring to their de- 
cifion and claiming trial by his peers, lord chief juſtice 
Holt, after the caſe had been ſolemnly and repeatedly 
argued by the crown lawyers and the counfel for the 

* defendant, declared in favour of lord Banbury ; and 

proved, by the moſt incontrovertible arguinents, that a 
ſupreme court, in the laſt reſort, has no juriſdiction in an 
original caſe, “ The houſe of peers,” ſaid he, © has 
derifdiction over its own members, and is a ſupreme 
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court: but it is the law which has inveſted them with 
ſuch ample authorities; and, therefore, it is no diminu - 
tion of their power to ſay, that they ought to obſerve 
thoſe limits which the law has preſcribed to them, and 
which in other reſpects has made them ſo great.” As 


to a of parliament which had been talked of, he 


did not now of any ſuch law; for every law that binds 
the ſubj@ts of this realm, ought either to be the common 
law and uſage of the realm, or an act of parliament. What 
had been ſaid by the king's counſel reſpectiag the law of 
parliament, he conſidered as only intended to frighten the 
judges, but that he did not regard it; for though he had 
all reſpe&t and deference for that honourable body, yet 
he fat there to adminiſter juſtice according to the laws 
of the land, and according to his oath ; and that he ſhould 
regard nothing but the diſcharge of his duty. 

In conſequence of this ſpirited reſolution, Tord chlef. 
juſtice Holt was afterwards ſummoned to give his reaſons 
for this judgment before a committee of the houſe of 
peers; but he diſdained to comply with extrajudicial 
proceedings, and maintained the independence of the 
bench. Some of the lords were ſo much: irritated at 
his manly firmneſs, that they threatened to ſend him te 
the Tower; but the more diſpaſſionate and ſenſible part 
of the houſe ſaw the danger of proceeding to ſuch extre- 
mities: and as they were determined not to recognize 
lord Banbury's title, the buſineſs dropt, both with re- 
gard to his lordſhip and judge Holt, 

When lord chancellor Somers reſigned the great ſeal, 
in 1700, king William preſſed lord chief juſtice Hoſt to 
accept it; but his lordſhip, who had no ambition to quit 
his preſent honourable ſtation, replied, that he never 
had had but one chancery ſuit in his life, which he loſt, 
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and conſequently could not think bimſelf qualified for- 


ſo great a truſt.” 


In the ſecond year of queen Anne a very important 


cauſe was agitated by the judges, relative te the right of 


returning officers to refuſe a legal vote in the election of 
members for parliament. This, aſter being decided at 


the aſſizes in favour of the plaintiff, who had been 


rejected, was removed into the court of king's bench, 


and attracted much notice, from being the firſt queſtion 
of the kind that had been tried there. Three of the 
Judges were of opinion, that no injury was done to the 
plaintiff, or at leaſt none that required legal redreſs, and 
were for reverſing the ſentence for damages; but Holt, 
with an acumen which did him honour, and a love of 
liderty that ought to endear him to the lateſt poſterity, 
maintained, © that if the plaintiff had a right, he muſt, of 
neceflity, have a means to vindicate and ſupport it, and a 


» 


remedy, if de is injured in the exerciſe or enjoyment of 


it; and that it was a vain-thing to imagine a right with- 

out a remedy ; for want of right, and want of remedy, 
were reciprocal.” | | | 

This opinion involved him with the commons, as the 


Banbury cafe had with the lords; but he came off ſupe- 


rior in the conflict, and gained the higheſt applauſe and 


credit with his countrymen. The two houſes at laſt 


became warm in the diſpute, and the queen ſaw no 


other alternative to allay the A than by diſſolving 


the parliament. ; 

On every occaſion, Volt ſtrenuouſly defended the 
on ſtitutional liberties of the ſubject, and ſhewed the 
utmoſt averſion to the exerciſe of military power, under 
pretence of aſſiſting the civil. A riot happening in 


Holborn, on account of young perſons, of both ſexes, 
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being trepanned and confined in a certain houſe, till 
they could be ſhipped off to the plantations, a party of 
the guards were commanded to march to the ſpot: but 
an officer was firſt diſpatched to the lord chief juſtice, 
requeſting him to ſend ſome of his people; in order to give 
this affair a better appearance. © Suppoſe,” ſaid the judge 
to the officer, „the populace will not diſperſe, what 
are you to do then?” „ Sir,” anſwered he, © we have 
orders to fire on them.” Have you fo,” returned his I 


1 lordſhip; „then take notice of what I ſay: if there be 


one man killed, and you be tried before me, I will take 
care that you, and every ſoldier of your party, ſhall be 
hanged.” Having diſmiſſed the officer, with a reprimand 
for his employers, he ordered his tipſtaves, with a few 
_ conſtables, to attend him; and, proceeding to the ſcene 
of tumult, expoſtulated with the mob, aſſured them of 
Juſtice, and pacified them to ſuch, a degree that they 
quietly diſperſed. 

This upright judge, having filled the chief | ſeat of 
juſtice for the ſpace of twenty-one years, with the higheſt 
credit to himſelf, and utility to the public, was carried 
off by a lingering illneſs, in the ſixty-eighth year of his 

age. His body was interred in the church of Redgrave, 
in the county of Suffolk; where a ſumptuous monument 
was erected to his memory. By his lady, a Nn oy 
fir John Cropley, he left no iſſue. 

A judicious biographer has thus ſummed up the cha. 


racter of lord chief juſtice Holt, which, from an impar- 2 


tial review of his life, appears to be perfectly juſt. He 
was,” ſays this writer, © one of the ableſt and moſt. 
upright judges, that ever prefided in a court of juſtice, 
He was a perfect maſter of the common law, and applied 
himſelf with great affiduity to the functions of his import- 
ant office. Poſſeſſed of uncommon clear neſs of yunder- 
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integrity and firmneſs of his mind, that he could never 


be brought to ſwerve, in the leaſt, from what he eſteemed 


law and juſtice. He was remarkably ſtrenuous in nobly 


_ aſſerting, and as rigorouſly ſupporting, the rights and 


liberties of the ſubject, to which he paid the greateſt 
regard; and would not even ſuffer a reflection, tending 


, to. depreciate them, to paſs uncenſured, or without a 


ſevere reprimand. by 

As a legal writer he was leſs diſtinguiſhed, than as@ - 
diſpenſer of. law. The duties of his ſtation left him but 
title leiſure; yet he is not unknown to ſtudents by his 
works. In 1908, he publiſhed fir John Keyling's Re- 
ports, with ſome annotations of his own, and three mo- 
dern caſes which had attracted great notoriety. 

Some juvenile frolics are generally aſeribed to Holt, 
but we vouch not for their authenticity; yet as they con 
vey the only exiſting traits of his private character, we 
ſhall briefly recite an anecdote of this kind, which, 
whether true or falſe, can reflect but little diſgrace upon 
dis memory. 

Being once out on a party of pleaſure with ſome young 


men, and their money being all ſpent, it was agreed to 
part company, and try their fortunes ſeparately. Holt, 


put up with a bold face at the firſt inn that came in his 
way; and, ſeeing the only daughter of the family, who 
was then about thirteen years old, ſhivering under the 
fit of an ague, he immediately conceived an idea how 


this circumſtance might be turned to account. Interro- 
3 Rating the mother, he diſcovered that the girl had long 
; laboured under this complaint, and that the art of medi- 


eine had been tried in vain, On this he ſhook his head 
at the doctors, and bade her take courage, for that ſhe 


< ſhould never have another fit. He then wrote an unin- 
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tegible ſcrawl in court hand on a bit of parchment, and 
ordered it 'to be bound round the daughter's wriſt. It 
happened that the charm took effect; and Holt, without 
a penny in his pocket, at the end of a week called for his 
bill; but found the gratitude of the family, for his {kill 
and ſervice, precluded them from making any demand. 
He was even conſidered as a benefactor of the firſt order, 
and they parted with mutual good-will. 
In the courſe of many years, when raiſed to be a 
*judge, he went the circuit in the ſame county ; and 
among other criminals at the aſſizes, was an old woman, 
accuſed of witchcraft, She was indicted for having a 
ſpell, by which ſhe could cure ſuch cattle as were fick, 
or deſtroy ſuch as were well; and this magical charm, 
being ſeized upon her, was ready to be produced in 
court. Holt ordered it to be ſhown him; and having 
diveſted it of numerous coverings, found it to conſiſt of 
that identical piece of parchment which he had uſed to 
cure the girl of an ague. He immediately recollected the 
incident; and, with a magnanimity which exalted his 
character, confeſſed the trick which he had played. The 
jury, of courſe, acquitted the culprit : the people bluſhed ' 
at the folly and cruelty of their zeal; and judge Holt's 
landlady was the laſt that ever was tried in thoſe parts 
for the nonſenſical crime of witchcraft. | 
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Turk are ſome men who appear great fg while 
the ſplendor of rank, or the buſtle of ſtation, dazzles the 

eyes of the ſpectators; others become magnified as they 
recede from the public view, and are ſeen like ſtars in a 
diſtant ſky. Of this laſt deſcription is biſhop Burnet; 
a man too much implicated in the various political con- 
vulſions, which agitated his time, to eſcape cenſure, but 
whoſe memory is generally allowed to be clear from any 
conſiderable ſtain, 

Gilbert Burnet was deſcended from an ancient family 
in Aberdeenſhire. His father was a lawyer; and, as a 
reward for his conſtant attachment to the royal party, at 

the reſtoration was appointed one of the lords of ſeſſion. 

His mother was ſiſter to the famous fir Alexander John- 

ſton, and an enthuſiaſt for the theological tenets of 
Calvin. 

During the interregnum, Mr. Burnet, having refuſed to 
aeknowledge Cromwell's authority, had no other em- 
ployment than the inſtruction of his ſon, which he at- 
tended to with the moſt patient induſtry; and at ten years 
of age ſent him to the univerſity of Aberdeen, whither 

he alſo removed himſelf, to aſſiſt in ſuperintending his 
education. This was ſo ſtrictly purſued, that the youth 
was obliged to riſe at four in the morning; a practice 
which became habitual to him, and gave him more time 
for ſtudy and a larger enjoyment of life than fall to the 


Mare of moſt men. Whatever is ſtolen from ſleep, is 
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certainly added to exiſtence; and though late Hours are 
juſtly deemed injurious to health, early riſing is at once 
conducive to pleaſure and to profit, 


Burnet's original deſtination was the church; yet be 


was ſo much attached to the ſtudy of civil and feudal 
law, that nothing could divert his attention from it; and 
from this ſource he often declared that he had deduced 
juſter principles of civil fociety and government, than 
many of his profeſſion would allow him to poſſeſs. 
Having ſatisfied his mind on thoſe ſubjects, he applied 
to divinity with equal ardour; and, as a relaxation, 
peruſed a prodigious number of books on ſubjects of ge- 


ntcral knowledge; ſo that he was maſter of a vaſt fund of 


learning before he reached his eighteenth year. Being 
admitted a probationer preacher, he declined a benefice 
which was offered him; and having loſt his father in 1663, 
he viſited Oxford and Cambridge, where he ſtayed about 
fix months. | 

Next year he made the tour of Holland and France, 
and perfected himſelf in Hebrew, by the aſſiſtance of a 


rabbi at Amſterdam. Here likewiſe he became ac- 


quainted with the moſt diſtinguiſhed divines of the va- 
rious ſets, which toleration has united in friendly inter- 
courſe z and, having ſuch a lovely pattern before his eyes, 
he became Sxed in a ſtrong principle of univerſal cha- 


rity, and an invincible abhorrence of all Intolerance? in 


religion. 
On his return to Scotland, he was admitted into holy 


orders, and preſented to the living of Saltoun. His 


abilities would not ſuffer him to be inactive or uſeleſs. * 
He mediated between the epiſcopalians and the preſby - 
terians with conſiderable effect, but rendered himſelf 
obnoxious to the zealots of both parties. Such is toe 
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frequently the only reward of candour and li berality of 
fentiment. 

Being promoted to the divinity chair of Glaſgow, he 
filled that ſtation upwards of four years, and made him- 
ſelf very acceptable to the ducheſs of Hamilton; which 
was the bahs of his future promotion. The earl of 
Lauderdale invited him to London, where he had the 
choice of four Scottiſh biſhoprics offered him, but he 
declined them all. On his return to Glaſgow, he eſpouſ- 
ed lady Margaret Kennedy, daughter of the earl of Caſ- 
ſilis, and ſhewed the moſt generous diſintereſtedneſs by 
the manner in which he diſpoſed of her fortune. 

His merit and abilities had for ſome time pointed him 
out as a proper perſon to wear the mitre, but he ſtill de- 
clined promotion in Scotland. However, on the king's 
own nomination, he was made chaplain in ordinary; but 
on giving ſome diſguſt to the court, his name was ſoon 
after eraſed from the liſt. 

Finding his enemies beginning to prevail, he relinquiſh» 
ed his profeſſor's chair at Glaſgow, and reſolved to ſettle 
in London. His reputation as a ſacred writer and divine 
was fo great, that, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
court, he was appointed preacher at the Rolls chapel, and 
ſoon after choſen lecturer of St. Clements. 

His fame being fully eſtabliſhed, and his popularity 
' Increaſing, in 1679 he publiſhed the firſt volume of his 
Hiſtory of the Reformation; for which he obtained the 
thanks of parliament. About this time he was acci- 
dentally introduced to the acquaintance of the diſſolute 
earl of Rocheſter ; and had ſuch a happy influence on his 
mind, that the earl in conſequence became a ſincere 
penitent, and a convert to chriſtianity. 

Burnet, though odious to the court, was highly re- 
ſpeed by the people, and for ſome time this was his 
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ſhield of defence; but, having given freſh provocation 
by his amiable ſolicitude for lord William Ruſſel, he re- 


tired to France, where the moſt flattering diſtinctions 


were paid him: but, reſuming his clerical functions in 
London, he inveighed with ſo much aſperity agaiuſt 
Popery, that he was ſilenced by royal authority. 

On the acceſſion of James, he retired from the king- 
dem, and travelled into Italy. Pope Inocent II volun- 
tarily offered him a private audience, that the ceremony 


of killing the ſlipper might be diſpenſed with: but Burnet 
waved this polite advance in the moſt civil manner that 


he could. He, however, viſited ſome of the cardinals 
without reſerve, and made no diſguiſe of his ſentiments. 
This freedom could not long be tolerated, and he re- 
ceived an intimation from prince Borgheſe, thar it would 
be prudent to withdraw. However commendable it is 
to be zealous for the truth, there ſarely can be no merit 
in that intemperate ardour which overlooks the decot ums 
of time and places To diſpute is not to convinces. and) 
Burnet, on this occafion, feems to have forgot what was 
due to the prejudices or inſtitutions of a country in which, 
he had no 1ntereſt, and whole government he was bound 


to reſpect, ſo long as he remained under its protection. 


After travelling through Italy and Switzerland, he ar- 
rived at Utrecht, with a deſign of taking up his N 
in the United Provinces. The prince and princeſs of, 
Orange, to whom he had been recommended by their, 


party in England, hearing of his arrival, gave him a very, 


preſſing invitation to the Hague, which he accepted; and 


toon was admitted into the moſt intimate confidegce of 


thoſe illuſtrious perſonages. He adviſed the equipment, 
of ſuch a fleet as would be ſufficient to ſupport their de- 


ſigns, and to encourage their friends at once to declare in. 


their favour. Meanwhile, he JACiIAte d their reception, 
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by publiſhing an account of his travels, in which he re- 
preſented popery and tyranny as inſeparable, with a view 
to alienate the affections of the people from James; and 
by ſome other cauſtic reflections on the conduct of 
government, actively circulated in looſe ſheets, gave ſuch 
umbrage to the king, that he earneſtly defired Burnet 
might be forbid the court of the prince and princeſs, 
This was complied with in appearance, not in reality 
and, ſoon after paying his addreſſes to a miſs Scot, a 
Dutch lady of fortune, birth, and accompliſhments, he 
obained an act of naturalization in that country: which 
incenſed James to ſuch a violent degree, that the court 
proceeded againſt him in a charge of high treaſon, and 
a ſentence of outlawry was paſſed upon him. 

Burnet, however, now ſecure under the protection of 
the States, to which he had transferred his allegiance, 
rather irritated than ſoothed his enemies ; and being im- 
periouſly demanded by James, it was urged that he had 
become a ſubje& of the United ſtates, and that if he had 
committed any cnme, he was qrayunble only to their 
courts. 

This put an end to all farther application; and Burnet, 
is forwarding the views of the prince of Orange, muſt 
have now conſidered himſelf not only as employed in 
ſecuring the liberties of his country, but in redreſſing his 
. Own private wrongs. It is ever dangerous and impolitic 
to injure or neglect a man of genius and talents ; for his 
reſentment is commonly as keen as his gratitude for fa- 
vours is warm. 

The deliverer of this Ss the illuſtrious prince 
of Orange, having made all due preparations for his ex- 
pedition, was attended by Burnet in quality of chaplain ; 
who, by his pulpit. eloquence, and the papers which he 
drew op's as an —— of the prince's ſentiments and 
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intentions, was eminently inſtrumental in rendering the 
revolution as blobdleſs as it was glorious. 

Such ſignal ſervices did not long paſs without their re- 
ward. William had not been many days on the throne, 
before Dr. Burnet was promoted to the ſee of Saliſbury. 
In parliament he diſtinguiſhed_himſelf by declaring for 
lenient meaſures towards fuch of the clergy as refuſed to 
take the oaths to William and Mary; and exerted his 
beſt abilities in promoting a legal toleration of the diſ- 
ſenters. So far his conduct e him to no obloquy: 
but having incautiouſly admitted ſome words into his firſt” 
paſtoral letter, in which he ſeemed to ground the title of 
William on the right of conqueſt, both houſes of parlia- 
ment, to ſhew their deteſtation of ſuch a falſe doctrine, 
ordered it to be burned by the hands of the common 
hangman. | 

Burner, Te did not ſuffer * to abſoek all 
his attention. Having the felicity to fee the govern- 
ment ſettled on the firm foundation of rational liberty _ 


he conſtanily ſecluded himſelf from its concerns as ſoon 


as the buſineſs of parliament was over; and, retiring to 
his dioceſe, by the moſt indefatigable zeal diſcharged the 
duties of his function; viſiting, confirming, ordaining, 
and ſuperintending, with a vigilance and ailiduity very 
uncommon, and truly meritorious. 

To pluralities he was a declared enemy; except when 
the value of the livings was ſmall, and their contiguity 
convenient. With regard to reſidence, he was peremptory - 
and ſtrict; and this he inforced by his own example as 
much as by epiſcopal authority; for even when the 
king expreſſed his deſire, during abſence, that he would 
attend and counſel the queen on contingencies, this con- 
{cientious prelate would not accept of lodgings at Whites 
hall, but hired a houſe at Windſor, that he might ſtill 
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be within the limits of his dioceſe and yet able to attend 
at court, as occaſion required. 

Though his integrity and duty ſometimes carried him 
beyond the bounds of courtly politeneſs, and the king 
telt the blunt freedom of his ſpeech, yet he was holden 
in the higheſt eſtimation during the whole of that reign ; 
and, as the ſtrongeſt proof of the exalted opinion his 
majeſty entertained of him, when it became neceſſay 
to ſettle the houſhold of the young Duke of Glouceſter, 
Dr. Burnet was earneſily ſolicited to undertake the office 
of his preceptor; and honourable as the appointment 
was, with great reluctance he complied, leſt it ſhould 
withdraw him from the care of his dioceſe. Iudeed, 
when he could excuſe himſelf no longer, he preſſed the 
reſignation of his biſhopric ; but, on the refuſal of this 
requeſt, he ſtipubated that the duke ſhould reſide at 
Windſor during ſummer, and that he ſhould be allowed 
ten weeks annually to diſcharge his paſtoral office, 

Under the tuition of ſuch an able and judicious maſ- 
ter, the young prince made a rapid progreſs ; but a pre- 
mature death rendered all the labours of Burnet ineffec- 
tual, and clouded the proſpects of the nation. 

in 1699, the biſhop publiſhed his famous Expoſition 
of the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England; 
a work which expoſed him to public and private attacks: 
but the numerous editions through which it has run, ſhew 
the approving ſenſe poſterity entertains of its merits. 
Having loſt his ſecond wife by the ſmall-pox, he mar- 


_ ried a widow lady of great knowledge, piety, and virtue, 


and who ſupplied the place to his children of the natural, 


parent which they had been deprived of. 
During the reign of queen Anne, he was leſs a fa- 


vourite at court; but her majeſty ever treated him with 
due reſpect, and encouraged him to ſpeak his mind freely 
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a national affairs. He ſhewed himſelf on all occaſions 
worthy of this confidence; and ſtrenuouſly exerted him- 


ſelf in ſeating the preſent illuſtrious family on the throne; 


an event which he had the felicity to ſee accompl: ſhed 
' before he' was called from the ſtage of lite. 4 
After various ineffectual 3 to better the ſitu- 
ation of the clergy, he had the ſalisfaction at laſt to find 
his projet for augmenting ſmall lie ings carried into 
execution. The operation of queen Anne's bounty, 
as it is called, has certainly relieved much clerical diſ- 
treſs; yet what a forlorn proſpect have the miniſters of 
religion before them, when a governor of this charity 
informs them that it will be three hundred years. before 


every living in England and Wales is raiſed to the poor 


pittance of 100]. per annum! That government is bound 
to adopt ſome more efficacious remedy in favour of the 
poorer clergy, will ſcarcely be diſputed by any one who 
allows the utility and influence of the ſacerdotal order; or 
thinks that religion 1s the balm of lite, and the Md 
to a happy immortality. 

Biſhop Burnet, towards the cloſe of life, became; in 
ſome meaſure, abſtracted from that world which he was 


about to leave. When he had attained his ſeveniy- 


ſecond year, he was attacked with a cold which, dege- 
nerating to a pleuritic fever, baffled all the aids of we- 


dicine, and ſpeedily brought him to the grave. His 


ſenſes were clear to the laſt; and exerciſes of devotion 
and affectionate advice to his family, eccupied his chief 
concern and attention. To him death appeared ſtripped 
of every terror: he hailed its approaches with joy. He 
was buried in the church of St. James, Clerkenwell 
where a handſome monument was erected to his mes 
mory. | | 
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« The Hiſtory of his own Times,” a work of vari- 
ous knowledge, but not exempt from ſymptoms of 
party virulence, was publiſhed after his deceaſe, accord- 
ing to his expreſs directions, without alteration or 
abridgement; and will ſtill be read with pleaſure as a 
picture of a very intereſting epoch in our hiſtory. As 
à theolog'iſt, and a controverſial writer, he has likewiſe 
left many proofs of acuteneſs and diligence, of profound 
learning and extenfive obſervation. | 

From his celebrated character, by the illuſtrious mar- 
quis of Halifax, we ſubjoin a few extracts. It was 
written by a contemporary, and has deen allowed, by 
impartial judges, to be appropriate and fair. 

Dr. Burnet,” ſays this noble writer, „ like all men 
who are above the ordinary level, is ſeldom ſpoken of 
in a mean way; he muſt either be railed at or admired, 
He has a ſwiftneſs of imagination, that no other man 
eomes up to. His firſt thoughts may ſometimes require 

more digeſtion, not from a defect in his judgment, but 
from the abundance of his fancy, which furniſhes mat- 
ter too faſt for him. His friends love him too well to 
heed ſmall faults ; or, if they do, think that bis greater 
talents give him a privilege of ſtraying from the ſtrict 

rules of caution, and e ypt him from the ordinary 
rules of cenſure. He is not quicker in diſcerning other 
men's faults, than he is in forgiving them; ſo ready, or 
rather glad, to acknowledge his own, that from ble- 
- miſhes they became ornaments. All the repeated pro- 
yocations of his indecent adverſaries bave had no other 
effect than the ſetting his gccd-nature in ſo much a 
better light, ſince his anger-never yet went farther than 
'to pity them. That heat, which in moſt other men 
_ railes ſharpneſs and fatire, in him glows into warmth 
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for his friends, and compaſſion for thoſe in want and 
miſery. pk 

He makes many enemies by ſetting an ill-natured 
example of living, which they are not inclined to follow. 
His indifference for preferment ; his contempt, not only 
of ſplendor, but of all unneceſſary plenty; his degrad- 
ing himſelf into the loweſt and moſt painful duties of 
his calling ;—are ſuch unprelatical qualities, that, let 
him be never ſo orthodox in other things, in theſe he 
muſt be a difſenter. Virtues of ſuch a ſtamp. are ſo - 
many herefies, in the opinion of thoſe divines who have 
ſoftened the primitive injunctions, ſo as to make them 
ſuit better with the preſent frailty of mankind. No 
wonder then if they are angry, ſince it is in their own 
defence; or that, from a principle of ſelf-preſervation, 
they ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs a man whoſe parts. 
are a ſhame, and whoſe life is a ſcandal, to them.“ ; 


— 
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FOUNDER-OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Born 1644.—Died 1718. 


From 19th Charles 1. to 416 George J. - 


To confine all merit to a particular religious per- 
ſuaſion, is certainly the property of a little mind; of a 
mind neither illumined by reafon, nor influenced by 
chriſtianity, The bigot looks at principles alone, and 
condemns without merey thoſe that do net exactly tally 
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with his own. The man of virtue and underſtanding: 
makes a candid allowa nce for the prejudices of education, 
or the fallibility of human judgment; and in right 
practices, from whatever ſource they ſpring, ſees much 
to love and to admire. The former, in his narrow zeal, 
diſregards good actions, the only inconteſtible proof of 
good principles; the latter, without ſuffering. any im- 
proper bias to miſlead him, Judges of the tree according 
to its fruit. | 

Had Penn, of whom we here preſent ſome brieſ no- 
tices, lived in the age of Solon or Lycurgus, his name 
would have been ſure to float down the ſtream of time 
with theirs. As a legiſlator, it is impoſſible to deny him 
the tribute of unmixed applauſe, and in this light we 
as a religioniſt, he rigidly 
adhered to the dictates of conſcience, regardleſs of for- 
tune or of fame, and therefore is entitled to reſpe& and 
veneration from ſuch as may not, however, approve his 
particular tenets. | 2 
This extraordinary man, one of the original bulwarks 
of the ſociety called quakers, and the founder and legiſ- 
lator of Pennſylvania, was the ſon of admiral fir William 
Penn, the fortunate conqueror of Jamaica. He was born 


in London, and was partly educated under a domeſtic 


tutor, and partly at a ſchool at Chigwell, in Eſſex. He 
appears t to have had early and deep impreſſions of reli- 
gion on his mind, and to have experienced, or fancied, 

divine communications, between the twelfth and fifteenth 
year of his age. About this period too, it ſeems proba- 


ble that he had been a hearer of one Thomas Loe, a 


quaker, who afterwards fixed him in the principles of 
that ſect; and that the impreſſion which he then re- 
ceived, was never afterwards effaced from his heart. 
The duRile mind of youth, ike 4 the warm wax, Is ſuſ- 
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eeptible of any form; and firſt principles and prepoſ- 
ſeſſions are well known to be with difficulty eradicated. 

This was firongly exemplified in Penn, who, in 1660, 
was admitted a gentleman commoner of - Chriſt-church, 
Oxford ; but, ſoon withdrawing from the national wor- 
ſhip, and performing religious exerciſes 1n private with 
ſome other ſtudents of a ſerious diſpoſition, he was firſt 
fined for nonconformity, though then but ſixteen years 
of age, and afterwards expelled. 

His father was ſo much incenſed at this conduct, 
which he conſidered as a bar to his future preferment, 
that, when expoſtulation proved ineffectual to alter his 
ſentiments, he turned him out of doors. Relenting, 
however, on mature reflection, he tried the effects of a 
5 journey to the continent; in hopes that the peculiar re- 
ligious notions of the young man would yield to the at- 

7 | tractions of company, and a more enlarged knowledge 


of the world. After a confiderable ſtay in France, young 
Penn returned the accom; liſhed gentleman; and was re- 
ceived with joy by his father, whoſe affection for him ap- 
pears to have been ardent and ſincere. It is ſaid, that 
| during his reſidence in Paris, being aſſaulted one evening 
in the ſtreets, by a pe ſon with a drawn ſword, he was ſq 
well fk'lled in fencing, that he diſarmed his antagoniſt, 
This barbarous practice, however, he ſtrongly reprobates 
in his writings; and, to wark its abſurdity, puts in the 
balance a trifliag inſult, with the probable loſs of life and 
the crinie of murder. | 
In the twenty-ſecond year of his age, his father com- 
mitted to his ſuperintendence a conbderable eſtate in 
Ireland. Here he accidentally found the fame Thomas 
Loe, whoſe preaching had made ſuch an early and laſt- 
ing impr eſſion on his tender mind; and, joining the ſo- 


ciety of quakers, who were thea under perſecution, he 
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was committed to priſon with ſome others, but ſoon re- 
leaſed by the interpoſition of his father. 
Being ordered back to England, paternal regard was 


again excited to reclaim him, but in vain. He felt the 


ſtrongeſt principles of duty to a fond parent; but his 


opinions were now ſo rooted, that he was abſolutely in- 


flexible to all remonſtrances. - In conſequence, he was 
again caft on the wide world; and, taking up the voca- 
tion of a public preacher among the quakers, he ſuffered 
various perſecutions, with a firmneſs and patience which 
claim our admiration, The cauſe for which he ſuffered 


| became endeared to him by every trial that he underwent. 


Oppoſition has ſometimes made as many martyrs as con- 
ſcience ! 


The admiral again attempted to compromiſe matters 


with his ſon. He requeſted only that he would conſent 
to be uncovered in preſence of the king and the duke of 
York. Even this external mark of reſpect, as it violated 
one of the principles which he bad adopted, was waved 
as inconſiſtent with his duty. His father, at laſt, finding 


his perſeverance in the tenets of quakeriſm to be the effect 


of pure though miſtaken principle, received him into the 
boſom of his family without any conceflions ; and de- 
parting this life ſoon after, bequeathed him with his de- 
nediction a plentiful fortune. Notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition which he had given to his ſon's religious conduct, 
with his dying breath he adjured him to do nothing con- 
trary to his conſcience.—“ So will you keep peace at 
home, which will be a comfort in the day of trouble.“ 
After enduring another impriſonment for attending a 


| quaker meeting, he viſited Holland and Germany; and 


met with a very flattering reception from the princeſs 


Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James I. His writings, 


his labours, and his ſufferings, for ſome years, were 


* 
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various; but we now come to an epoch in his life which 
changed the complexion of his fortune and gave a full 
diſplay to his wiſdom and his virtues. | 
Charles II. in 1681, as a compenſation for fervices and 
ſums due to his deceaſed father, conferred by patent, on 
Mr. Penn and his heirs, the province of Pennſylvania ; fo 
called from the name of the ſubordinate grantee. The 
proprietor immediately drew up an impartial account of 
the climate and produce, and propoſed very eaſy terms 
to ſettlers. But, conſidering the royal grant as cons 
ferring a title, not a right, he wrote in the moſt affees 
tionate ferms to the Indians, explaining his peaceable : 
' intentions, and exprefling his wiſh to hold -the lands 
1 which had been ceded him, not only by the king's patent, 
but alſo by their conſent and love. Commitſioners were 
accordingly named to carry his juſt and benevolent views 
into execution; while the natives, unaccuſtomed to be 
treated like men, liſtened with pleaſure to the propoſals 
| made them, conceived a high opinion of him, and entered Ee 
| into an amicable treaty, which was never broken. = 
The diſqualifications under which fome ſects Jaboured > 
in England at this period, and the perſecution of others, 
ſerved to people the new colony. The city of Phila- 
delphia was laid out according to a judicious and regular 
plan, and rapidly increaſed. Penn himſelf drew up the 
fundamental conſtitution of his province in twenty-four. 
articles; and in the following year, the frame of its go- 
vernment. Had he never written any thing beſides, this 
would have ſufficed to render his fame immortal. In his 
code, he not only diſplayed the foundeſt wiſdom, but 
alſo the moſt amiable moderation and warm philanthropy. 
Though perſecuted for his own religion, he ſhews his 
deteſtation of intolerance, not only froq its moral 
turpitude, but his inherent love of juſtice. All perſons, 
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who acknowledged a ſupreme Governor of the univerſe, 
and who held themſelves obliged in conſcience to live 
peaceably and juſtly in civil ſociety, were in no wiſe to be 
moleſted nor prejudiced for their religious opinions. 
The. ſame amiable diſpofition was diſplayed in ſettling 
the civil government, and eſtabliſhing courts of juſtice. 
To prevent expenſive law-ſuits, he ordered three peace- 
'malers to be choſen by every county-court, in quality of 
common arbitrators. In ſhort, during the two years that 
he reſided in his province, he ſettled its government on 
the firmeſt baſis of juſtice ; he ingratiated himſelf with 
the Indians to an extraordinary degree; and taught his 
people by example, as well as precept, the advantage of 
diligence and economy, and the happineſs of ſobriety and 
order. He left Pennſylvania in 1684, with the affection 
of the ſettlers, and the veneration of the Indians; and 
returned to England with his wife and family. 

On the acceſſion of James II. he was treated with 
much diſtinction at court, and therefore lay under the 
imputation of an attachment to popery, from which he 
fully exonerated himſelf; but on the revolution, he was 
arreſted, on ſuſpicion of correſponding with the abdi- 
cated king, examined before the council, and obliged to 
give ſecurity for his appearance the firſt day of term. 
Again and again he underwent this vexation from falſe 
allegations, which induced him at laſt to abſcond; but 
after ſome time, being permitted to appear before the 
king and council, he vindicated his innocence with ſuch 
ſpirit and effect, that his calumniators ſhrunk from the 
charge. After various peregrinations as a public preach- 
er, in 1699, he reviſited Penſylvania, with his wife and 
family; where, it is ſaid he intended to ſpend the remain- 
der of his das but, in 1501, he was recalled, to defend 
his proprietary right, which had been attacked in his 
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abſence. However, he ſupported his legal claims; and 
was highly,.reſpeted by queen Anne, whoſe court he 
often viſited. Here perſecution cloſed; and here his 
active labours ceaſed. | 

Age advancing, with its concomitant infirmities, he 
quitted the vicinity of London, and ſettled at Ruſcombe, 
in Berkſhire, where he gradually declined; and at length 
quirted this ſublunary ſcene, in the ſeventy-fourth year 
of his age. | 

As a writer, he evinced great g good ſenſe, except where 
it was obſcured by myſticiſm, or the peculiarity of his 
religious creed. As a mild and beneficent man, of the 
pureſt virtue, integrity, and conſcience, he is an honour 
to any religious ſociety; as a \egiſlator, he 1 is an honour 
to the country that produced him. | 

Though poſſeſſ:d of an ample fortune, it was reduced 
by his charity to his brethren, by the % which 
he ſuffered from ill-· diſpoſed perſons, and the diſintereſted- 
neſs which he ſhewed in raifing a revenue from his 
province. When offered an impoſt by the coloniſts on 
certain goods, he returned thanks for this mark of af- 
fection, but declined its acceptance. He ſeemed to con- 
ſider the ſettlers as his children, and thought it unbe- 
coming a father to fleece them of their property. 

At times, his affairs were fo deranged, that he was 
afraid of his creditors, A pleaſant anecdote is recorded 
on an occaſion of this nature.—He had contrived an 
aperture, at his houſe, in Norfolk-ſtreet by which he 
could ſee without being ſeen. A cr editor, having {ſent 
in his name, waited a long time, for admiſſion. „ Will 
not thy maſter ſee me?” ſaid he, at laſt, to the ſervant, 
„Friend,“ replied the ſervant, -“ he has ſeen thee, but 
docs not like thee,” . 
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XXXIV. JOSEPH AD DISON, 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Born 1672.—Died 1719. 
From 234 Charles II. to 5th George J. 


who ſelect the brighteſt luminaries from the literary 


'3% 2 difficult and an invidious talk. Our limits admit only 


à few at beſt; and thoſe, to come within our plan, muſt | 


poſſeſs pre-eminence of genius, or have been ſignally fa- 
voured by fortune. Many have gained the height of re- 
nown in the republic of letters; but ſcanty is the number 
of thoſe who, like Addiſon, have riſen principally by 
Hterature, to an exalted ſtation in the ſtate, His life, 
therefore, independent of its own excellence, will convey 
many a moral leſſon. It is calculated wo inſpire hope 
and emulation by the proof that eminent defert will fre- 
quently be crowned with reward; it is alſo calculated to. 
repreſs the vain ambition of ſhining in every ſphere, 
when 1t 1s evident that Addifon neither increafed his 
fame, nor his happineſs, by the elevated public rank 
which he acquired. 


This inimitable writer was ſon to the dean of Litch- 


field; and firſt ſaw the light at Milſton, near Ambreſbury, 
in Wilts, of which place his father was alfo rector. 
When he came into the world, his ſtay in it was likely 
to be ſo very ſhort, that he was inſtantly baptized: 
indeed, ſome ſay, that he was s laid out for dead as ſoon 
as born. 


The firſt rudiments of education he received under a 


clergyman, at the place of his nativity. He was then 
ſucceflively removed to Saliſbury, Litchficld, and the 


1 elltion which has gilded the Britifh horizon, is both 
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Charter- houſe, ſchools. At the laſt excellent ſeminary 
of claſſical learning, he purſued his juvenile ſtudies with 
extraordinary ſucceſs; and here he contracted an inti- 
macy with fir Richard Steele, which the ſimilarity of 
taſte and purſuits rendered almoſt as durable as their 
lives. It is one great advantage, indeed, which public 
ſchools poſſeſs over private, that youths of merit have a 
chance of contracting ſome valuable friendſhips, or g 


exhibiting, at an early period, thoſe energies of minds, 


which lay the foundation of their future fortune. But 
the future deſtination ought to decide the preference of 4 
public or private education : the latter is, perhaps, beſt 
adapted to the common buſineſs of life. 

Addiſon was ſcarcely fifteen years of age, when he 
was ſent to Queen's college, Oxford. Here his appli- 
cation to clailical learning continued without intermiſ- 
 fion. He had already acquired an elegant Latin ſtyle; 
and ſome of his verſes in that language falling into the 
hands of Dr. Lancaſter of Magdalen college, he enter- 
tained ſuch a high opinion of the writer's genius, that he 
procured Addiſon admiſſion into his own college, where 
our accompliſhed youth proceeded bachelor and maſter 
of arts; and is ſtill conſidered as one of the moſt ib 
loste characters which that . ſociety has ſent 
forth. 

His reputation for Latin poetry, which, however, is 
rather calculated to ſhew the claſſical ſcholar, than the 
man of genius, ſoon ſpread over the univerſity]; and 
many elegant 1pecimens of his performances, in this way, 
are ſtill extant in the Maſarum Anglicanarum Analecta. 

Notwithſtanding the acknowledged purity of his Eng- 
liſh ſtyle, he is ſaid to have been twenty-two years old 
before he made himſelf conſpicuous by any compoſition 
in the vernacular tongue, No ſooner, however, had he 
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attempted "Engliſh poetry, than his reputation was conſi- 


derably increaſed, as more were qualified to eſtimate his 
merits in that province, He attracted the notice of 
Dryden, and the friendſhip of Sacheverell, by his writ- 
ings; but what led to more important conſequences, was 
his poem on one of king William's campaigns, addreſſed 
to the lord keeper Somers. This great ſtateſman re— 
geived our author's advances with great politeneſs, and 
Por him under his immediate and entire protection. 


1 ddiſon had only intimated that the patronage of Somers 


would be acceptable, and it was his good fortune to ob- 


tain it. By his favour, and that of Mr. Montague, chan— 
cellor of the exchequer, who both diſcerned his fine 
genius, and wiſhed to give it the laſt poliſh, he received 
an annual penſion of zool. on which, he was enabled to 
make the ſaſhionable.tour through the differeht countries 
of Europe. 

It appears that Addiſon had been preſſingly ſolicited 
by his college friends to enter into holy orders, but his 
political patrons diverted him from this intention, and he 
ſet out on his travels in 1699. After ſtaying a year at 
Blois, to maſter the French language, he proceeded to 


Italy; which he travelled through, and afterwards de- 


ſcribed with the eye and the fancy of a poet. His 
poetical epiſtle to Montague, lord Halifax, from that 
country, is one of the moit finiſhed productions of Ad- 
diſog's genius, and its multifarious beauties have occa- 
ſioned its tranſlation into ſeveral languages. While it 


breathes the ſpirit of independent gratitude, it evinces 


his clafſical genius and love of liberty, and is equally 
hopourable to the poet and his patron, 


Mr. Addiſon returned in 1503, and his friends being 


either removed or in diſgrace, his penſion was withs 
holden, and his proſpects for a time ſeemed to be 
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clouded. Fortune, however, took him up at this crifis, 
and his abilities ſecured the vautage ground which ſhe . 
gave him. g 

The victory at Blenheim had juſtly ſpread tr 8 2nd 


confidence over the nation, but it had not yet been cele- 


brated by a poet worthy of ſuch a lofty theme. Lord 


Godolphin was lamenting this to lord Halifax, with a 
wiſh that the latter, who was a poet himſelf, would 


recommend ſome genius qualified for doing juſtice to the 


ſubject. Halifax immediately recollected his friend Ad- 


diſon, commended his merit and ingenuity, and gave lord 


Godolphin ſo effectually the impreſſion which he intend- 
ed, that our poet was ſolicited to engage in this taſk, and 
executed it ſo much to the ſatis faction of his noble em- 
ployer, that he was made commiſſioner of appeals. | 

Next year his Travels were publiſhed, and dedicated to 
lord Somers. At firſt they met with an indifferent re- 
ception: the claſſical alluſions and quotations were too 
frequent for common readers; but real judges were not 
long in recognizing their merits, and in a ſhort time 
it would have appeared unfaſhionable not to admire 
them. 

About the ſame time, Mr. Addiſon a lord Ha- 
lifax to Hanover; and in 1506 was made under-ſecretary 
of ſtate, in which capzcity he officiated both under fir 
Charles Hedges, and his ſucceſſor the earl of Sunder- 


. and. 


The votaries of the opera now „ Addiſon to 
try whether ſenſe and ſound under his auſpices might not 
be rendered compatible. To oblige them, he compoſed 
his inimitable “ Roſamond,” which was dedicated to the 
ducheſs of Marlborough; but ſo ſtrongly was the public 
prejudiced in favour of the Italian operas, that the genius 


of Addiſon, and the pure taſte of a few diſtingurſhed 
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Judges, could not baniſh the abſurdity of liſtening to 
a language, which, to this day, not one in twenty under- 
Rands, and to a ſpecies of muſic which fewer, though 
taught by habit to commend, can really feel. 

When the marquis of Wharton was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1709, he made Mr. Addiſon his 
ſecretary, and the queen was graciouſly pleaſed to confer 

on him the office of keeper of the records in that king- 
we em, with an increaſe of ſalary. 
A B Soon after, Steele commenced the Tatler; and Addi- 
8 having diſcerned his early friend in the author, vo- 
* luntarily lent His aſſiſtance. His communications, in- 
deed, were ſo valuable, that Steele candidly confeſſed, 
she fared like a diſtreſſed prince who calls in a power- 
4 ful auxiliary. ? The ſuperiority of Addiſon's genius and 
his taſte in fine proſe writing were ſo ſupreme, that 
Steele, though the original projector of that immortal 
work, ſhrank to a ſecondary object. 

The change of miniſtry, which afterwards took pie, 
again left our author more at liberty to cultivate elegant 
literature; and no ſooner was the Tatler laid down, 
than, in concert with Steele, he brought out that match- 
leſs periodical paper the Spectator, the moſt capital and 
popular of all his works; and which, though too much 

taken up with political and temporary alluſions and de- 
__, tails, is ſtill read with pleaſure and advantage, and will 
continue to inſtruct and improve as long as the Engliſh 
language exiſts. 

The Guardian, another periodical production in the 
ſame taſte, followed the Spectator; in which the papers 
written by Mr. Addiſon were particularly admired. He 
wrote a few other fugitive eſſays about this time; but a 
principal effort of his genius was the tragedy of Cato, 
which he * in 1713. 
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The plan of this maſterly performance he had formed 
ſome years before, and had written a great part of it 
during his travels; but his friends thinking it might be 
ſerviceable to the cauſe of liberty to bring it forth about 

this time, he ſet about fitting it for the ſtage, and its ſuc- 

ceſs was almoſt unique in the hiſtory of dramatic exhi- 
bitions. It was played for thirty-five nights fccefivin 

with the loudeſt plaudits of the moſt oppoſite parties 

it was quickly tranſlated into other languages, "i; 8 
gained the higheſt celebrity for its exquiſite poetry, Wn 
the intereſt which it excites in every breaſt not callous s 825 
the pleas of patriotiſm, and the voice of liberty. Queen * 
Anne was ſo charmed with the performance, that ſhe in- F 
timated her deſire of ſeeing it dedicated to her; but 
Addiſon, as it is ſaid, being pre-engaged in this reſpect, 
avoided violating either his duty or his honour, and lent 8 
it into the world without any dedication. 

On the demiſe of the queen, which happened fn” 
after, this zealous champion of liberty was made ſecre- 
tary to the lords juſtices, in whoſe hands the regency Wo: 
was. veſted till the arrival of George I. In virtue of 
this office he was to announce the queen's death, and 
the vacancy of the throne, to the court of Hanover. Te ©. 
a a man of leſs genius this would;have- been an eaſy taſk ; 
but Addiſon was ſo diſtracted by: choice of expreſſion, 5 
and balancing the niceties of language, that the lords 
juſtices loſt all patience, -and ordered a clerk to diſpatch 

the meſſage; which he, following common forms, eaſily 
executed. Addiſon, however, employed his pen to great 
advantage in defence of the eſtabliſned government, in 

a paper intitled the Freeholder; and the court was ſo 
ſenſible of his virtuous and able exertions, that he was 
made one of the lords of trade. / 


In 2716: he I the counteſs dowager e of War. 
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wick, after a long and anxious courtſhip; but he found 
no acceſſion to his happineſs in this ſplendid alliance. 


1 Non bene conveniunt, nec in una ſede morantur 
Majeſtas et amor. 


The counteſs, it is ſaid, preſuming on her high rank, 
treated her huſband with little reſpect; and he, conſcious 
25 oba dignity which neither wealth nor power could con- 
1 ker, muſt have felt this vain inſolence with peculiar poig- 
BY 's nancy. However, next year he was made ſecretary of 
ours this as little added to his felicity or his credit. 
He AS felt himſelf utterly unfit for the weighty duties of 
the place. He could neither ſpeak in defence of a public 
2. * meaſure without heſitation, nor dictate a diſpatch with- 
Ws : F out the confuſion of modeſt doubt. The accompliſhed 
7 ſcholar and the miniſter are often oppoſite characters; it 
is no degradation to Addiſon, to ſay that he did not poſ- 
Kiels a verſatility of genius which qualified him for every 
ſtation. He ſaw his defects, and ſolicited leave to reſign; 
= 1 * was granted him, with a penſion of 1 ROW Per 
annum. 2 
He now retired from the buſtle of a EO wiſely 
eee his eaſe and his health, began to plan literary 
Occupations for the remainder of his days. Among 
other ſchemes which Addifon had deviſed to charm the 
* tedium of retirement, was a tragedy on the death of 
Socrates, and an Engliſh dictionary. The former ap- 
pears to allow little ſcope for ſtage effect, and on the 
latter, fortunately, he did not waſte that time which could 
be more valuably employed. He engaged, however, in 
a noble defign, of which he left a part executed, in the 
* Evidences of Chriſtianity.” Politics he had entirely 
4 ov diſcarded, yet he was drawn into the vortex once more 
$4 "when near 5 end, a 225 for his ago. Sic Richard 2 
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| Steele. The ſubject of diſpute was the 2 5 Bill, „ 


illuſtrious writers, after ſo many years of confidence and... 


ſome account by Dr. Young. 


agitated with great vehemence, though it was not of ſuf- 


ſtudy, ſhould at laſt part in acrimonious pe on 2 "he 


But political animoſity, and even the more ba, 


MR. Abblsev. | = . #27 - 


introduced by the earl of Sunderland. The conteſt was 


ficient coaſequence to create animoſity between two in- 


different private perſons, much leſs between two friends, 


whoſe names will deſcend conjointly to the lateſt poſe _ 
terity with honour and applauſe. Steele, in the contro . 
verſy, did not forget the gentleman or the former friendz 3 
but Addiſon made uſe of ſarcaſm, if not contempt pn, YN 


his opponent, to whom he aye the appellation pj 
« Little Dicky.““ 75 3 


* N 2 


* 
It is painful for a generous mind to reflect, that conte * 


8 


endearment, of conformity of opinion, and fellowſhip'i in 


diſſention about a trifle. 


rious energies of a virtuous mind, were about to ceaſe I 
in Addiſon. He had long been ſubjea to an aſthma; A. 2 
which, now becoming aggravated by a dropſy, gave him 8 
the ſure preſage of inevitable diſſolution. With this 
proſpe& before him, he ſummoned up all his reſolution, * a= 
and prepared to die in conformity to the precepts which 
he had taught, and the principles which had directed bie; 3 
conduct. He forgave ſuch as had injured him, and 
requeſted the forgiveneſs of thoſe wha he had IE 
by word or deed. 


Concerning the manner of Addiſon's death, we have | 


I 


It is the beſt comment on 
his life, and worth a tb cold reflections. After a 


long and patient, but vain ſtruggle with his mortal diſ- 


order, he diſmiſſed his phyſicians, and, with them, all BY = - 
hopes of life 3 but his xg for the wing was aul: as . | 


» 
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warm as in the gayeſt and happieſt of his hours. The 


young earl of Warwick, his ſon-in-law, was hurried away 


by youthful paſſions; and Addiſon, had tried in vain, by 


the moſt affectionate arguments to reclaim him. He ſent 
for him when the flame of life was juſt glimmering in 
the ſocket. The earl came; and, after a decent pauſe, 
ſaid, Dear Sir, you ſent for me; I believe and hope you 
have ſome commands: I ſhall hold them moſt ſacred.” 


I I Forcibly graſping his hard, the dying philoſopher ſoftly 


"I 8 eplied, See in what peace a chriſtian can die. He ar- 


ttieulated this with difficulty: his pulſe forgot to vents and 


2 expired. 
Mr. Tickell had the charge of publiſhing his 8 | 
mous works; which, with thoſe that appeared in his life- 


time, are too numerous to particularize here, but are 


all excellent. Of Addiſon it has been juſtly obſerved, 


that he employed wit on the ſide of religion, reſtored 
virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not to be 


aſhamed. This is an elevation. of literary character 
* above all Greek, above all Roman fame.“ No greater 
felicity can genius obtain than that of having purified 
intellectual pleaſures, ſepardted mirth from indecency, 
and wit from licentiouſneſs ; of having taught a ſucceſ- 
fion of writers, to bring Aber and gaiety to the aid of 


4 goodneſs, and of having een many from vice and 


> 


dhe error of their ways. 
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XXXV. JOHN CHURCHILL, 


BUKE OE MARLBOROUGHy AND PRINCE or THE 
HOLY ROMAN EMfIRE. 


Born 16 g0.—Died 1722. 
- Prom 2d Charles II. to 8th George K 


Immortal chief! of Albion's iſle the pride, 

Buy martial deeds to greateſt names allied; 

Renown'd for valour, as for mercy low'd, 
The higheſt pitch of human bliſs you prov'd; 


A Gain'd the bright meed, without the conſcious ſtain, 


And wore the laurel unalloy'd with pain. 

Unlike thoſe peſts, who fought for fame alone, 

You drew the ſword, the injur'd to defend, 

To aid the helpleſs, and the proud to bend. 

Be this your fame—nor could the fayouring Nine 

Grace with a praiſe more noble, more divine. 4 
BLENHEIM, 4 Poems. | 


Or this illuſtrious ornament and bulwark of his coun- 


try and of Europe, it is almoſt impoſſible to ſpeak but 


in the language of enthuſiaſm. Equally fitted for the — "IJ 


cabinet and the field; formed to ſhine at the levee, and k, "of 


to ſpread the terror of his arms over hoſtile nations: 
in whatever light we contemplate the character of 
Churchill, he will appear one of thoſe few men whom 
nature has gifted with extraordinary endowments, and 
fortune propitiouſly indulged with an opportunity of 


diſplaxing them. His achievements, however, fill ſuck: 
an #tple ſpace, that we can only glance at his career 


with a rapidity emblematic of his ſucceſs, but far un- 
worthy of his deſerts, did his fame reſt on the preſent 


A 


To 'ſlave a nation, or to mount a throne; ET 20 
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300 DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH» | 
attempt to do him juſtice. Yet the moſt ſuperficial 


Kketch of his life can ſcarcely fail to inſpire thole ardent 


emotions of glory and of heroiſm, whoſe flame it 1s 
our Object to fan. is 


This great man was the fecond ſon of fir W.nſton 


Churchill, of Dorſetſhire, a gentleman of approved loyalty, . 


for which he greatly luſfered; His mother was a daughter 
of fir John Drake, of Aſhe, in Devonſhire, at whoſe 


, feat this here was born, who lived to verify the pre- 
diction of the prince de Vaudemont, in 1691, © that he 


would attain the higheſt pitch of honour to which any 


ſubject could be exalted. ? 


He received the firſt rudiments of bis education under 


a clergyman in the vicinity; but, his elder brother dying, 


his father, who enjoyed conſiderable poſts at court under 


Charles II, judged it expedient to introduce his ſon 


early into life ; and at twelve years of age he was made 


page of honour to the Duke of York, by whom he was 


much careſſed, and zealouſly patronized. 

About 1666, he received a pair of colours in the 
guards; and never was the bent of genius more happily 
conſulted, than by indulging his early bias for the pro- 
feſſion of arms. This ſoon proved to be his delight and 


of York. 
In 1672, when the Duke of Monmouth . 


Tx body of auxiliaries, in the ſervice of France, Mr. 
Churchill attended him, and was promoted to a cap- 


VMincy of grenadiers in his grace's own regiment. In 


all the actions of that famous campaign, againſt the 


; Dutch, he had his full ſhare of Anker and of glory. 


\ 


his glory. Having obtained leave to ſerve at Tangier, 
Cr then beſieged by the Moors, he ſignalized himſelf in 
F Various ſkirmiſhes with that nation, and on his return to 
court was equally a favourite 15 Charles and the Duke 
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and was particularly diſtinguiſhed by Marſhal Turenne, 
who gave him the appellation of “the handſome Eng- 
liſhman ;” a title which he long retained among the 

French. Here his military talents began to diſplay: 
themfelves; and, on the reduction of Maeſtricht, his molt 
Chriſtian majeſty perſonally thanked, him at the head 
of the line, and promiſed to acquaint his own fovereign 
with his merits. The duke of Monmouth, too, was eager 
30 ſecond this honourable teſtimony of his courage and 
conduct; and, the road to preterment being once opened, 
his worth, prudence and accoroplituments, ſecured the 
ret. -* 

It is, however, deſerving of remark, that C burchill was 
| ene indebted for his original reputation and 

ſacceſs to the recommendations of a monarch whom he 

afterwards humbled in the ſevereſt manner. Such are 
the viciſſitudes of life and the caprices of fortune, that 
no one can predict final events from ſecondary cauſes, 
or tell into what ſituation he may be thrown. The pa- 
triotiſm of Churchill, in the ſequel, obliged him to 
deſert his warm benefactor, the duke of York, and to 
combat that nation in whoſe ſervice he had 8 ſome 
of his firſt laurels. 

He ſpeedily roſe to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
was appointed gentleman of the bed- chamber to the 
duke of York, and maſter of the robes. From the poli- 
tical ſquabbles of the times he prudently kept himſelf 
at a diſtance; but when his maſter was obliged to retire 
for a time, he attended him in all his peregrinations, till 
a calm permitted him to return. 

While he waited on the duke in Scotland, he was 
complimented with a regiment of dragoons; and ſoon 
after married miſs Sarah Jennings, of Sandridge, in 
Hertfordſhire, one of the moſt beautiful and accom- 
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pliſhed ladies of the court, and who was in the houſe- 
hold of the princeſs Anne, in whoſe ſervice ſhe long 
continued, and acted a very conſpicuous part i in the ſub- 


fequent ſcenes of her reign. 


In a ſhort time after he had dr eng his influence 


by this connection, he was raiſed to the dignity of the 


peerage, by the title of Lord Churchill of Eymouth, in 
Scotland. On the acceſſion of James, whoſe unabated 
favour he enjoyed, his lordſhip was ſent ambaſſador to 
France, to notify this event, and was continued in all 
his poſts. On his return, he aſſiſted at the coronation z 
and, as a farther pledge of royal regard, was created a 
peer of England, in May, 1685, by the title of baron 
Churchill of Sandridge. 

A month after this new acceſſion of honour, being 
then brigadier-general of his majeſty's forces, he was 
ſent into the weſt, under the earl of Feverſham, to ſup- 
preſs the duke of Monmouth's rebellion, This buſineſs 
he accompliſhed with celerity and ſucceſs, and his re- 


' ception at court was in proportion to the ſervice which 


he bad performed. There is good reaſon for ſuppoſing, 
that lord Churchill from this time ſaw the intention of 


the deluded James to awe the nation by a ſtanding force, 
and to ſubvert their deareſt liberties; but neither grati- 


tude to an indulgent maſter, nor the allegiance to his ſo- 


vereign, could overcome the paramount duty which he 
- owed to his country. Though it is probable that the 


ſtruggle between the partial attachment to his maſter, and 
the higher obligations af conſcience, was long and ſevere, 
his lordſhip was guilty of no mean compliances; and 
when he ſaw too plainly that his devoted maſter was 
ruſhing to ruin, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his 

beſt friends, he joined in the WHINE tranſmitted to 
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the prince and princeſs of Orange; which invited them to 
reſcue the Britiſh nation from popery and ſlavery. 

James, however, continued to place ſuch canfidence 
in lord Churchill, that, on the landing of the prince of 
Orange, he gave him the command of a brigade of 5009 
men; nor would he liſten to any inſinuations againſt his 
favourite, though the earl of Feverſham had dropped an 
intimation of the ſuſpected diſaffection of his mind. 

In this dilemma, in which a wiſe man would heſitate, 
and a good man feel ſome difficulty how to act, lord 
Churchill acquitted himſelf with his uſual prudence and 
addreſs. 

Animated by the pureſt patriotiſm, though with alt 
the honourable feelings of perſonal attachment to James, 
he ſingly went over to the prince of Orange, and trauſ- 
mitted a letter to the king, which ſhews the conflict 
which he had undergone between his love and his duty. 
In this he paints the neceſſity that his conſcience im- 
poſed on him of acting contrary to his viſible intereſt 
and his former allegiance; and, with a delicate hand, 


points to the cauſes which had led to this important — | 


cataſtrophe. : 
That lord Churchill was actuated ſolely by a ſenſs of 
duty, and entertained the higheſt ideas of honour, is ap- 
parent from this circumſtance : he betrayed no truſt, he 
carried off no troops, and gave notice of his allegiance: 
being diſſolved, before he entered on a new ſervice. 
William appreciated his merits as they deſerved, and 
received him with open arms. He inveſted him with 
the rank of lieutenant-general; and not only was he in- 
debted to the military ſervices of this accompliſhed offi- 
cer, in the reduction of Cork and Kinſale, but in a 
very eſſential degree to his influence, and that of his lady 
with the prince and princeſs of dan who had alſe 


— 
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revolted from the ſtandard, of tyranny, and hailed the 
banners of liberty. 

As ſoon as the government was ſe:tled on a new baſs, 
lord Churchill was ſworn of the privy council, made ane 
of the gentlemen of the bed- chamber, and created earl of 
Marlborough. 

Soon after the. coronation, his majeſty being obliged 
to fight for the ſupport of his crown in Ireland, ap- 


Engliſh forces in Holland. In the battle of Walcourt, 
fought Augult 15, 1689, he gave ſuch extraordinary 
proofs of military genius, that the prince of Waldeck 
publicly declared, he ſaw more into the art of war in 
a ſingle day, than ſome generals in many years.” On 
this occaſion he laid the ſolid foundation of his fame 
among foreigners, which he afterwards ſpread to the 
confines of the globe. King William, a warrior alſo 
himſelf, and an excellent judge of merit, was pleaſed to 
compliment him by ſaying, * that he knew no man ſo 
fit for a general who had ſeen ſo few campaigns.” 

Yet, notwithſtanding his ſnining talents and his recent 
ſervices, it was his fate to experience the verſatility of a 
court. : 
ployments ; and ſome vile conſpirators taking advantage 
of his diſgrace, on a falſe charge of treaſon he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, with ſeveral other noblemen. This 
allegation was ſo palpably faiſe, that he was quickly 
liberated, and the miſcreants who had advanced it were, 
in the ſequel, condemned to the pillory; but his lordthip 
ſtill remained under a cloud, though no probable reaſon 
can now be aſſigned for it, unleſs it was intereſting him- 


their majeſties wifhed to keep in a: ſtate of dependence. 


After the death of queen Mary, King William and the 


pointed the earl Marlborough commander in chief of the 


In 1691, he was ſuddenly ſtript of all his em- 


ſelf too warmly in favour of the princeſs Anne, whom 
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princeſs entertained more amicable ſentiments for each 
other, and the earl of Marlborough was not only recalled 
to the privy council, but appointed governor to the 
young duke of Glouceſter, with this high compliment 
from the king, “Make him but what you are, and my 
nephew will be all I wiſh to fee him.” Ta this honour- 
able office the earl acquitted himſelf to the entire ſatiſ- 
faction of all parties; but the young prince being cut 
off in the eleventh year of his age, in him ended all 
hopes of ſeeing a proteſtant ſucceſſor in the family of 
Stuarts: and by the act of ſucceſhon the crown reverted; 
after the death of his mother, to the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover. : 

The earl of Marlborough was ſoon after called to a 
more public employ, being appointed commander in 
chief ot the Engliſn forces in Holland, and ambaſſador 
extraordinary to the United States. The ſcene now be- 
gan to open which diſplayed his talents in their fulk 


luſtre, and crowned him with never-fading laurels. 


Philip, a grandſon of the houſe of France, united to the 
intereſt, directed by the policy, and ſupported by the 


arms of that crown, was placed on the throne of Spain. 


King William beheld this formidable coalition of two 
gt eat, and once rival, monarchies, with jealous apprehen- 
ſion. At the cloſe of a life ſpent 1 in ſupporting the libet- 
ties of Europe, he ſaw them in the greateſt danger; and 


provided for their ſecurity in the moſt effectual manner, 


by recommending the earl of Marlborough to the prin=-, 
ceſs Anne, as the moſt proper perſon to command the 
army which was to ſupport the balance of power, and 


prevent the fetters of flavery- from being 1 _ 


Europe. 
After concerting meaſures with the States, who "WAP 
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appointed him captain-general of their forces, with a 
liberal ſalary, war was declared on the 4th of May, 1702: 
"i and the earl of Marlborough opened the campaign. 
To detail the illuſtrious actions of this great general of 
1 during the ſpace of ten years, would be to write the hiſ- 7 
tory of Europe for that period; and no ſummary can 1 
convey any adequate idea of their importance. Hiſtory 
has recorded the triumphs of Marlborough in indelible 1 
characters, and the conſequences reſulting the 
terrors which his arms inſpired are, perhaps, felt at this 
very day: they vie with thoſe of Alexander and Cæſar; 
HK but as their objects were very different, ſo is their praiſe 
Wi more glorious. 
As an earneſt of gratitude for his tranſcendent ſervices,- 
he was, in 1702, created marquis of Blandford,and duke 
of Marlborough; and after the battle of Blenheim, which 
was fought with unparalleled bravery and ſucceſs, on the 
2d of Auguſt, 1704, the queen, with the concurrence of 
parliament, granted him the honour of Woodſtock, with: 
all its appurtenant royalties, to be for ever holden by the 
tenure of tendering to the queen, her heirs and ſucceſſors, . 
on the anniverſary of the day on which the victory was- 
achieved, at the caſtle of Windſor, © a ſtandard with 
three fleurs-de-lys painted thereon.” Orders were like-- 
wiſe iſſued to the comptroller of the queen's works to 
_ erect a magnificent palace for the duke, which received 
the appellation of Blenheim, and which remains a ſplen- 
did memorial of national gratitude and munificence to- 
the hero who had deſerved ſo well of his country. 
But, though the actions of the duke of Marlborough, 
performed in the compaſs of a few years, were ſufficient 
to adorn the annals of ages; though by him the glory of 
Britain was raiſed to ſuch a heighi as might for ever 
dave ſecured his own, he experienced, in the end, chat 
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0 at home which rendered his ſituation irkſome, 


and paid the tax in full, which envy and malice are ſure 
# to lay on exalted worth, His moſt glorious exploits, his 
5 deſt views and deſigns, were miſrepreſented by a faction, 
'% who wiſhed, at any rate, to ſuperſede his influence; and 
ZZ who at laſt ſucceeded in diſpoſſeſſing the duke's friends 
5 4 of that controul in the adminiſtration which was neceſſary 
1 to confirm his operations, and ſupport the glory which 
Fl he had acquired. ; 


The people, too, intoxicated with victory, became 
languid in ſupport of the war, and by degrees grew cla- 
morous for peace. Negociations were ſet on foot more 
than once; but the eneniy, though bleeding at every pore _ 
and ſeeing their very vitals in danger, truſted to diſcordant: 
councils in the Britiſh cabinet for better terms, and on 
the removal of the duke from his high command, for a 
5 change of fortune. The private pique and the merce - 
4 | nary aims of a party co- operated with the wiſhes of the 
PFrench court, and gave confidence to their hopes. A 
Rn , treaty of pacification was begun on a baſis which the” 

I duke of Marlborough could not approve; as neither 
promiſing permanent ſecurity, nor advantages proporti- 
onate to our victories : he nobly avowed his ſentiments to 
her majeſty. adding, that, as he could not concur in the 
meaſures of thoſe who now directed her councils, he 
would not diſtract them by a fruitleſs oppoſition ; but 
being attacked in the houſe of lords on the charge of hav- 


= - 

1 ing protracted the war from intereſted motives, he vin- 

3 dicated his conduct with ſuch dignity and ſpirit, ſuch 
. EF pathos and energy, that adminiſtration ſtrained every 
| Þ nerve to procure his diſmiſſion from all his employments, 

1 


which in the ſequel they effected, to their own nee 
and the eſſential injury of the country. 
. = Abandoned dy the queen, aſſailed by the elamours ef 
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the populace, and traduced by hired libellers, who are 
ready to eſpouſe the cauſe of any miniſtry, and to inſult 


waere they can eſcape With impunity, his grace thought 
Proper to retire, and to gratify his enemies by a voluntary 
exile. So little dependance can be placed on popular 
applauſe, fo little is the higheſt merit regarded when the 


flactuating tide of opinion begins to change, that a bad 


man may meet with acclamations where he deſerves cen- 


ſure, and a good man hiſſes where he is entitled to praiſe. | 


The duke of Marlborough was too well acquainted with 
life to expect unalloyed ſatisfaction or unvarying favour 


in a public ſtation, He knew, that in proportion to a 


perſon's exaltation will be the probabllity of his future 
depreſſion ; and that the more fignally he is diſtinguiſhed, 
the more he will be envied or traduced. He quitted the 


ſcene of contention and of temporary ipgratitude, with 
the ſame heroic firmneſs which he had diſplayed when 


combating the enemies of his country, and landing at 
Oſtend, was received every where, both in Germany and 
Flanders, with the loudeſt plaudits, and every honour due 
to his rank and character. On this occaſion he viſited 
the principality of Mindelheim, which had been con- 


ferred on him by the emperor, but was afterwards re- 
ſtored to the elector of Bavaria, by the ep of Ra- 
ſtadt. | 


His. moſt virulent opponents, _ now freed from 


apprehenſion by his abſence, gradually loſt their fury, 
and ſoftened into candour. The peace which had been 


concluded was far from reſtoring harmony among the 
queen 's ſervants, and it is faid, that part of them entered 
into negociations with the duke to induce his return, 


in hopes of benefiting by his aſſiſtance in extricating 


them from the difficulties in which they were involved. 


Certain it is, that his Grace, having ſpent nearly two 


n 
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years on the continent, entered London, three days after 
the queen's demiſe, and was received with all ren 
demonſtrations of joy. 

On the arrival of king George I, he was aiſtinguiſhed 
in a manner equal to his high deſerts, and the munifi- 
cence of a ſovereign who knew how to appreciate them. 
He was reſtored to all the principal commands with 
which he had at any time been inveſted, and his counſel 
was of moſt efſential value in cruching the rebellion of 
17 ts. This was the laſt effort of his Graces talents in 
public. affairs. Broken by the fatigues of a laborious 
military life, and bending under the infirmities natural 
to declining years, he quitted the buſy ſcene, and ſpent 
the remainder of his days in the tranquillity of rural re- 
tirement. | 

He departed this life at Wiridfor-lodge, i in the — 
third year of his age, and was interred. with the higheft 
ſolemnities in Weſtminſter abbey; whence his remains 
were afterwards removed, and depoſited in the chapel at - 
Blenheim, - where a noble monument by Ryſbrack is 
erected to his memory and that of his ducheſs. 

His Grace had the misfortune to loſe his ſon, the mar- 
quis of Blandford, while a ſtudent at Cambridge. He left, 
however, four daughters, who intermarried with the beſt 
families in the kingdom; and his eſtates and honours 
being entailed, by act of parliament, on the female line 
in ſucceſſion, they are now veſted in the deſcendants of 
the earl of Sunderland, who married the fecond daugh- 
ter. 

On the pedeſtal of a ſtately pillar, raiſed to the bons 
of his grace, in Blenheim- park, is a maſterly delineation 
of his character and achievements, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
by lord Bolingbroke. We ſubjoin an extract, as elegant 
as just. His life indeed, has never been written in a 
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manner which his ſervices demanded, and poſterity had 

a a right to expect. 
John, duke of Marlborough, 

The hero, not_only of his nation, but his age: 
Whoſe glory was equal in the council, and in the field 
Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, 
Reconciled variuus, and even oppoſite in tereſis, 

acquired an influence 

Which no rank, no authority, can give, 

Nor any force but that of ſuperior virtue; 

Became the fixed, important centre, 
Which united, in one common caule, 
: The principal ſtates of Europe; 
Who by military knowledge. and irrefittible valour, 
In a long feries of uninterrupted triumphs, 
Broke the power of France, 
When raiſed the higheft, when exalted the moſt :-_ 
Reſcued the Empire from deſolation; 
Aſſerted, and confirmed, the liberties of Europe. 


XXXVI. SIR IASAC NEWTON, 


THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Born 1642.—Died 1726. 


53 From 17th Charles 1. 10 12th George J. 


ALL intellectual eye, our ſolar round _ 
Firſt gazing thro', he, by the blended power 
Of gravitation and projection, ſaw e 
FT be whole in filent harmony ee 4) 
; From unalli..ec viſion hid, the moons 1 
To cheer reuter plaucts numerous form' d, 
57 bia in all their mingled tracts were ſeen. 
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He alſo fix d our wandering queen of night, 
Whether ſhe wanes into a ſcanty orb, 
Or, waxing broad, with her pale ſhadowy light, 
In a ſoft deluge, overflows the {ky. 
Her every motion clear- diſcerning, be 
Adjuſted to the mutual main, and taught 
Why now the mighty maſs of water ſwells 
Reſiſtleſs, heaving on the broken rocks, 
And the full river turning, till again 
The tide revertive, unattracted, leaves 
A yellow waſte of idle ſands behind. 
Then breaking hence, he took his ardent flight 


Thro' the blue infinite; and every ſtar, 


Which the clear concave of a winter's night 
Pours on the eye, or aſtronomic tube, 
Far- ſtretching, ſnatehes from the dark abyſs ; 
Or ſuch as farther in ſucceſſive ſkies 
To fancy ſhine alone, at his approach 
Blaz'd into ſuns, the living centre each 
Of an harmonious ſyſtem, all combin' d, 
And rul'd unerring by that ſingle power 
Which draws the ſtone projected to the ground. 
W W W A W 
He, firſt of men, with awful wing purſu'd 
The comet thro? the long elliptic curve, 
As round innumerous worlds he wound his way, 
- Till, to the forehead of our evening ſky 
Return'd, the- blazing wonder glares anew, 
And ver the trembling nations ſhakes _— | 
„ #$ © „ „% ® „ $#; 
Th” atrial flow of ſound was known to him, 
From whence it firſt in wayy circles breaks, 
Till the touch'd organ takes the meſſage in. 
Nor could the darting beam of ſpeed immenſe 


Eſcape his ſw-ft purſuit and meaſuring eye. 


Even light itſelf, which every thing diſplays, 
Shone undifcover'd, till his brighter wind 

Uni wilted all the ſhining robe of day: 

And, from the whitening, undiftinguiſh'd blase, 
- ng every ray into his kind, 
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To the charm'd eye educ'd the gorgeous train: 
Of parent colours. Firſt the flaming red 
Sprung vivid forth; the tawny orange next; 
And next delicious yellow; by whoſe fide 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreſhing green: 
Then the pure blue, that ſwells autumnal ſkies, 
Ethereal play'd ; and then, of ſadder hue, 
. Emerg'd the deepened indigo, as when 
The heavy-ſkirted evening droops with froſt; 
While the laſt gleamings of refracted light 
Died in the fading violet away. 
Thefe, when the clouds diſtil the roſy ſhower, 
Shine out diſtin adown the wat'ry bow, | 
While o'er our heads the dewy viſion bends. 
Delightful, melting on the fields beneath. 
RR Tnousox's Poem on the death of Newton | 


Or a man whoſe diſcoveries embrace nothing leſs than 
the univerſe itſelf, it cannot be expected of us to give an 
adequate account. The poet Thomſon has, in the moſt 
preciſe terms, and in the feweſt words, enumerated his 


principal philoſophical labours; and we muſt content 


ourſelves with a rapid ſketch of his life and character. 


If his genius ſoars above all competition, his amiable 


qualities invite reſpect and imitation: we are at once en- 
lightened by his talents and amended by his virtues. | 


Iſaac Newton, one of the greateſt philoſophers and 
mathematicians that the world ever produced, was de- 
ſcended from an ancient family, which had been ſeated 
for nearly three centuries on the manor of Woolſthorpe, 


near Grantham, in Lincolnſhire, where this prodigy of 


ſcience was born on Chriſtmas:day, 1642. He loſt his 
father while in his infancy ; but.his mother's brother, a 


clergyman in the vicinity, directed the affairs of the fa- 
mily for ſome time, and put the young philofopher to . 
ſehool at Grantham. Having gone through grammatical 
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inſtitution, his mother, who ,was alive, took him home, 
intending that he ſhould be brought up to occupy his pa- 
ternal eſtate of about 120l. per annum, as his anceſtors 
had done for ages. But, fortunately for the world, the 
peculiar genius of Newton began even at this early age 
to diſcover itſelf. His uncle accidentally found him in a 
hay- loft working a mathematical problem: he perceived 
the impulſe of the boy's mind for learning, and judici- 
ouſly reſolved that it ſhould not be diverted from its ob- 


* jet. Newton was ſent to Trinity college, Cambridge, 


where the penetrating eye of Dr. Iſaac Barrow ſoon diſ- 
covered the vaſt genius of the ſtudent, and their acquaint- 
ance ripened into a friendſhip which was Propitious to 
his progreſs and his fame. | 
_ Euclid, who bounds the mathematical attainments of | 
moſt learners, was ſcarcely the ſtudy of a week to New» 
ton, With an intuitive clearnefs of intelle&, he un- 
derſtood the deepeſt problems of that author, almoſt be- 
fore he read them. He advanced at once into the high- - 
er regions of geometry; and it is no leſs aſtoniſhing than 
true that he had laid the foundation of his two immortal 
works, the PxINCIr IA and Or rics, before he had com- 
Prep the twenty-fourth year of his age. | 
But ſuch was the ſteady judgment of Newton, and his 
amiable diffidence of his own powers, that he was buoy- 
ed up by no vanity, nor did he with to obtrude his diſ- 
eoveries on the public. Satisfied with academic honours, 
and the applauſe of a few judges on a ſubject in which 


thoſe few were competent to decide, he waved all preten- 


ſions to public fame, and examined every part of his 


theories with rigorous ſeverity, before he could be indu- 
ced to ſubmit them to the world. 


On the reſignation of his patron and friend, 55 Bar- 


row, he was choſen to fill the mathematical chair, in 166, 


. 
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before which period he had diſcovered the doctrine of 

fluxions; a doctrine that facilitated his acquaintance with 
the moſt ſublime parts of geometry. The ſame year he | 
read a courſe of optical lectures; and ſoon after we fing 
him in correſpondence with the Royal Sccicty, to which: | | 


he communicated ſome curious obſervations. <P | 
The moſt capital diſcoveries have as frequently ben 
the reſult of fortuitous thought, as of patient inveſtigation, | 7 


A bappy incident, gives riſe to an original idea, and ge- 
nius purſues it to its remoteſt. conſequences, and through 
all its ramifications. The theory of the univerfe, which 
Newton ſolidly demonſtrated, is ſaid to have been ſug- 
geſted by a very trivial circumſtance. As the philoſo- 
pher was fitting alone in a garden, the falling of ſome 
apples from a tree led him into a ſpeculation on the 
power of gravity ;. that as this power is not ſenſibly 
diminiſhedat the remoteſt diſtance from the centre of the 
earth, to which we can rite, it appeared reaſonable to 
| conclude the exteniion of the principle through all mat 
ter. By purſuing this train of ideas, and comparing thge 
periods of the ſeveral planets with their diſtances from 
the ſun, he found that, if any power reſembling gravity 3 
held them in their courſes, its. ſtrength muſt decreaſe in 
the duplicate proportion of the increaſed diſtance. ' BF 
This inquiry, which afterwards produced the moſt WM 
ſublime diſcoveries, was reſumed again and again; and 
every experiment which he tried, and every appearance 
In nature confirming his theories, in 1687 his Mathe- 
matical Principles of Natural Philoſophy” were com- 
pleted and publiſhed, under the auſpices of the Royal 
Society. So great was Newton's modeſty, that he did 
not chuſe to riſque a publications of ſuch high import, 3 
without the concurrence of the moſt learned men in the 


kingdom and the event juſtified his prudence. 'The 
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0 at firſt, was far from meeting with that univerſal 
applauſe which it was one day deſtined to receive. The 
pleaſing but viſionary hypotheſis of Des Cartes had then 
obtained full poſſeſhon of the world, and Newton's 
theories were two ſublime to be comprehended at once, 
even by the acuteſt minds. But no fooner were his 


principles underſtood, than they extorted general aſſent 


to their truth; and the voice of applauſe rolled with 


increaſed energy and volume over every country where 
genuine ſcience was diffuſed, 

The very ſame year, in which this grand work made its 
appearance, he proved himſelf one of the moſt zealous 
defenders of his alma mater, againſt the unconſtitutional 
attacks of James IT. ; and, ſoon after, was choſen one of 
its members in the convention parliament. - 

In 1696, by the intereſt of Mr. Montague, chancellor 
of the exchequer, who loved and patroniſed genius, he 


was appointed warden of the mint; and, three years 


after, was raiſed to be maſter, which office he retained to 
the end of his life; and in which ſituation he was of 
ſignal ſervice to his country, particularly in the then de- 
preciated ſtate of the coinage. He now appointed Mr. 
Whiſton his deputy in the proſeſſor's chair of mathe- 


f 4 matics at Cambridge, with the full ſalary; and ſoon after 
reſigned wholly in favour of that able, but man 


man. 


In 1703, he was choſen profiler of the Royal 8o0- 
ciety ; and, without introducing the flighteſt reflection 
on preſent or paſt times, it may be affirmed, that this 
office was never ſo reſpectably filled. He had previouſly 
been elected a member of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris; for the French, notwithſtanding the pre- 
dilection natural to every nation in fayour of its own 
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philoſophy of their countryman, Des Cartes, for the 
ſolid principles of Newton, 
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Since he had firſt diſcovered the hatapagencous mix- 


ture of light and the production of colours ariſing thence, 
much of Ai time had been employed in perfecting, and 
_ aſcertaining, the theory on which his diſcavery was 


founded. In fact, this feems to have been his favourite 
invention, and he ſpent no lefs than thirty years in ve- 
rifying bis own experiments. At laſt, his Optics” ap- 
peared in 1704; and, in this ſcience, he ſtands alto» 
gether untivalled and alone. In his fluxions, and his 


principle of gravity, as applied to the ſolar ſyſtem, there 
had been ſome obſcure hints from others; but in diſ- 


ſecting a ray of light into its primary conſtituent par- 
ticles, which then admitted of no farther ſeparation; in 


the diſcovery of the different refrangibility, of theſe. par- 
_ ticles when thus ſeparated; and, in ſhort, in the whole 
arcana of optics which he developed, he was at once 
the original inventor and the finiſher. Together with 


his Optics,“ he publiſhed his “ Fluxions,” which had 
alſo long engaged his attention; and, in fact, from his 
averſion to literary diſputes, he concealed this diſcovery 


ſo long, that Leibnitz attempted to claim the merit of 
| the original invention; but in this he was completely 


foiled by the zeal and induſtry of Newton's friends. 


Queen Anne, as a teſtimony of her approbation. of 1 
his exalted merit, conferred the honour of knighthood 


on Newton, in 1705; and during the reign of George 


I. he received the moſt flattering attentions from Caro- 


line, princeſs of Wales: who, baving a taſte for philo- 
ſophical inquiries, courted his converſation with amiable 
condeſcenſion, and was often heard to declare, that ſhe 


congratulated herſelf on being born in the fame age q 
with fir Iſaac Newton. | | 1 
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| 1 This princeſs obtained from him a, copy of a chrono- 
g 6 . work, which he had drawn up for his own 

ZZ amuſement, but with no defign of committing to the 
q 9 preſs. Probably with a view to the extenſion of his 
. 3 fame, the allowed a tranſcript to be taken in confidence; 
0 but the perſon, who had got this treaſure, ſurreptitiouſſy 
printed it in France, and involved our philoſopher in 
ſſeome diſputes, which it had been the whole ſtudy of his 
5 1 life to ſhun. Yet even Newton could not expect the 
5 F felicity of extinguiſhing envy before the grave he felt 
F bimſelf attacked more than once; but the ſhafts, which 
l. had been aimed at him, generally recoiled on the aſſail- 
| ant, or fell pointleſs to the ground. 
n After enjoying a ſettled and uniform ſtate of health, 
| the reſult of temperance and regularity, to the age of 
e i & eighty, fir Iſaac began to be afflicted with an inconti- 
e LO of urine. This was afterwards found to be in- 
h 43 | curable, and the paroxyſms of the diſorder were ſome- 
4 | times ſo violent, that large drops of ſweat followed each 
18 other down his face. "Under theſe afflicting circum- 


ſtances, the - philoſopher and the chriſtian were equally 
2 1 conſpicuous. Not a murmur efcaped his lips: he dif- 

ſembled the moſt acute feelings of pain; and, in the in- 
© tervals of eaſe, all the cheerfulneſs and good humour 
which had ever been the conſtant reſidents of his breaſt, 
Nature being at laſt worn out, fir Iſaac reſigned his 
breath in the eighty-fifth year of his age; and was ho- 
noured with a ſplendid funeral, and a monument in 
Weſtminſter- abbey. The Latin inſcription is a model 
of claſſic elegance and nervous preciſion. 

It appears that ſir Iſaac Newton was of A migen 
ſtature; and, towards the decline of life, diſpoſed to 
corpulency. His countenance was venerably pleaſing, ' 
4 | but diſcovered little of that penetrating ſagacity which 
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marked his compoſitions, He never had occaſion te 
uſe ſpectacles; and it is ſaid, that he loſt only one ork . 
during his life. 1 

In contemplating the various excellences of his pro- 1 
found genius; ſagacity, penetration, energy of mind, 0 
and diligence, ſeem to vie with each other, ſo that it is 


difficult to ſay, for which of thoſe endowments he was mn 
moſt conſpicuous; yet, with unaffected modeſty, he diſe 1 
claimed all fingular pretenſions to ſuperior talents; and 
obſerved to one of his friends, who was complimenting 
him on his ſublime diſcoveries, that, if he had done an, 
thing in ſcience worthy of notice, it was owing to pa- 
tient induſtry of thinking rather than to extraordinary, 
fagacity above other men. I keep,” ſaid he, „the 
ſubje& conſtantly before me, and wait till the firſt dawn- 
ings open flowly, by little and little, into a full and a 
clear light.” Unvarying and unwearied attention, in- $ 
deed, to any object will in time accompliſh great things; Wh 
Hut no perfeverance, without an uncommon ſhare of 2 
original genius, could form a Newton. 3 


His temper is ſaid to have been remarkably mild and 
equable, and incapable of being ruffled by ordinary ac- 
cidents. He was ſuch a lover of peace, that he re- 
gretted whatever diſturbed it as the greateſt calamity that 
could befal him. When ſore objections were ſtarted to 

his theory of light and colours, we find him thus ex- 
preſſing his concern: I blamed my own imprudence 
in parting with ſo real a bleſſing as my quiet, to run 
after a ſhadow.” In ſhort, his magnanimity was ſuch, 
that he would rather have loſt the credit of the moſt 
ſublime diſcoveries ever made by man, than have riſ- 
qued that tranquillity of mind, which, to a philoſopher, 
is certainly. the higheſt charm of life. 

He ſpent the prime of his days in thoſe abſtruſe inveſ- 
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tigations, which have immortaliſed his name, under the 
"7 ſhade of academic bowers; but ſo little was he tinctured 
with peculiarity of taſte or manners, that no ſooner was 
he removed to the mint, than he devoted his chief at- 
tention to the duties of his ſtation, and thenceforward 
regarded mathematics and philoſophy only as ſecondary 
objects. Happily, however, for his country and man- 
kind, he had nearly exhauſted the ſubjects of his re- 
ſearch, by what he had previouſly performed; and he 
therefore turned to new avocations with leſs reluctance. 
His unaffected modeſty was one of the moſt remark- 
able traits in his extraordinary character; and ſeldom do“ 
ff we find eminent worth or genius without a conſiderable 
N = ſhare of this faſcinating quality. He put himſelf on a 
level with every company. No fingularities, natural or 
affected, diſtinguiſhed him from other men; and the 
& ſharp eye of cenſoriouſneſs could never charge him with 
| the vanity of preſumed ſuperiority. 

Though attached to the church of England, he was 
XX averſe to perſecution of any kind. In his correct and 
| enlightened ſentiments, the ſchiſmatics were the vicious 
and the profane. Yet this liberal mode of thinking did 
not ariſe from any predilection for natural religion: on 
the contrary, he was deeply and ſeriouſly impreſſed with 
the truth of revelation, and he ſtudied the Bible longer, 
and with more intenſe application, than any other book. 
Sir Iſaac was economical and. frugal from principle, 
but he was. guilty of no meanneſs in accumulating 
wealth; nor are there wanting inſtances of his genero- 
| fity, when fortune had put it in his power to be liberal. 
When circumſtances required it, he indulged in expence 
with a good grace; but he had no taſte for that oſtenta- 
tious ſort of magnificence, which little minds think in- 
dicative of importance. He wanted no external flow to 
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fet off his 80L1D MERIT; and his character being nn at iy 
GREAT, he had no affectation of appearing wiler or bet- 
ter than other men. 

Sir Iſaac Newton never entered into the matrimonial 
ſtate; nor, perhaps, had he leiſure to think of love. 
During the prime of his years, he was immerſed in thoſe 
abſtracted ſpeculations in wlich the paſſions have little 
ſhare ; and he was afterwards engaged in an important 
employment, and ſufficiently taken up with company; 
ſo that he appears ſcarcely to have felt the want of do- 
meſtic endearments. Indeed, a perſon who would pur- 
ſue his ſtudies, on occaſions, three hours after his dinner 
was on the table, or ſit for as long a time half undreſſed 
on. going to bed or getting up in che morning, his mind 
wholly abſorbed in ſpeculation, would have found wa- 
trimony an incumbrance. In fact, it has been ſaid, that 
his exemption from the entanglements of love, and from 


a taſte for wine was the great ſecondary means of his 
ſucceſsful attainments in knowledge, 


| 


XXXVII. SIR ROBERT WALFOLE, 
EARL OF ORFORDs | 
den 1656, Dic 174% 
From 2 gb Charles II. to 18th George II. 


1 HERE muſt ſurely be ſome latent faſcination in 
power, to vulgar fouls unknown;“ elſe, where is the 
man who would be ambitious to fuppott the office of 
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prime miniſter for the ſpace of twenty years; haraſſed 
by its duties, abſorbed in political intrigues, expoſed to 
the malignity of opponents, and often traduced by his 
country for perhaps really prudent and meritorious ſer- 
vices? The ſubject of the following pages made a con- 
| ſpicuous figure in the councils of two ſovereigns, and 


9 4 long directed the machine of ſtate: he appears, how- 


ever, neither to deſerve all the panegyric that has been 


1 Ka laviſned on him by his friends, nor all the obloquy * 


has been aimed at him by his enemies. 

Phe family of Robert Walpole had Aouriſhed for ages 

* A in the county of Norfolk, and was of conſiderable note 
but he increaſed its honours with many ſplendid addi- 


tions. He was born at Houghton, and educated on the 


foundation at Eton; whence he was elected to King's 


college, Cambridge. We have no memorials of his ju- 


venile days, that deſerve enumeration : he appears to 
have been as much indebted to his good fortune, as to 
his 3 talents, for the diſtinctions which he 
N : acquired. | 


not been long a member of the houſe of commons, be- 
fore his popular and plauſible ſpecies of eloquence at- 


4 | ed one of the council to his royal highneſs George, 
prince of Denmark, lord high admiral of England; and 


ſiurer of the navy. 

Wuben an impeachment gave Dr. Sachevetab a degree 

[: of celebrity, which his talents woul? never have ac- 

# quired, Walpole was choſen. one of the managers te 
1 


— 


Ins the cgaty-Gixth year of his age, he was returned 
do parliament for King's Lynn, in Norfolk, and repre- 
ſented that borough for a number of years. He had 


tracted notice; for we find that in 170g he was appoint- 


EX afterwards made ſucceſſively ſecretary at war, and trea- 


* 


whigs conſidered him as a martyr in their gauſe 


tions of the people. 


. 
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make good the articles againſt him; and among the reſt 
he received the thanks of the houſe for his ſervices. | 

A change of adminiſtration taking place in 1710, he 
was removed from all his poſts; and next year, on ac- 
Eount of his attachment to the great duke of Marlbo- 
rough and his oppoſition to the tory miniſtry, he was 
charged with corrupt practices while ſecretary of war, 


voted guilty of a high breach of truſt, expelled the 


houſe, and committed to the Tower. The object of his 
enemies, however, in paſling this ſentence on him, was 
more probably to diſgrace Walpole in the eyes of the 


nation, than to ſecure the ends of public Juſtice, The 


e, and the 


borough of Lynn re-ele&ted him, and perfiſted in its 
choice. The more he was depreſſed, the more popular 
he became; and he exerted his eloquence on ſome im- 
portant occaſions in ſuch a miner, as to rivet the affe 


# n # 
- CERES 


On the death of the queen, the whig party mag ell. 
and the known zeal of Walpole in favour of the Hano- 
verian ſucceſſion, added to his abilities as a ſpeaker, 
pointed him out to the regard pf George I. immediately 


on his acceſſion. Accordingly he was made paymaſter - 
to the army, and ſworn a privy-counſellor. 


PE I, 


When a new parliament was convened, the conduct 
of the laſt miniſtry was one of the firſt objects of ani- 
mad verſion. A committee of ſecrecy was choſen, of 
which Walpole was conſtituted chairman, and under his 
management, articles of impeachment were voted by the 
commons againſt Oxford, Bolingbroke, Ormond, and 
Strafford, who had been the chief promoters of a peace, 
which the nation conſidered as very inadequate in its 
terms to the brilliant ſucceſſes of the war. Walpole's 


ſervices in this affair, which favoured, however, pretty 


8 
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ftrongly of party ſpleen, were ſo generally acceptable, 


that he ſoon roſe to be firſt lord of the treaſury and 


chancellor of the exchequer. 

- Notwithſtanding the peacemakers had been removed 
from their ſtations, and Bolingbroke, reputed the moſt 
eminent in talents, had fled to avoid the ſtorm, unani- 
mity did not long prevail in the new councils. The in- 
fluence of ſecretary Stanhope and his adherents appeared 
to preponderate over that of Walpole, and the weight 
of the latter was gradually decreaſing in the ſcale of ad- 
miniſtration. He felt the ſlippery ground on which he 
ſtood, and began to look about him with the crafty vigi- 
lance of à gourtier. i 

In April, 1717, Mr. eerst e delivered a 
royal meſſage to the houſe of commons, demanding an 
extraordinary ſupply, the object of which was obviouſly 
to ſecure ſome new purchaſes in Germany, from the at- 
tacks of Charles XII. of Sweden, out of whoſe hands 
they had originally been wreſted. The ſecretary having 
moved that this ſupply ſliould be granted, a long and 
impaſſioned debate took place, in which Walpole was 
obſerved to keep a profound filence. He knew that the 


Country or independent members conſidered this pro- 


ceeding as contrary to the act of ſettlement, and by ta- 
citly joining with the ſtrongeſt fide, he hoped to gain the 


_ aſcendancy over his rivals in office, without actually of- 
| tending his majeſty. This temporizing policy, however, 


he was not permitted to obſerve. In the courle of the 


debate ſome of the members, who were hoſtile to the 


ſupply, noticed the apparent diviſion among his majeſty's 
miniſters, Walpole felt himſelf committed, and ſpoke. 
in favour of the motion, which at laſt een 


a majority of only four votes. 


A man, leſs verſed in the intrigues of courts than 
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* 


Walpole, muſt have now foreſeen, that with ſo ſlender a 
majority, no Britiſh miniſtry could ſtand its ground. 
He therefore took the wiſeſt alternative, and reſigned, 
that he might retain ſome credit with the popular party; 
but merely, as it afterwards appeared, with the view of 
being reſtored with greater plenitude of power. Factious 
movements, like theſe, are not unfrequent; yet in every 
age, how many dupes are there to ſuch deceptions ! 

On the very day of his refignation, Walpole brought 
in the famous finking-fund bill, which has fince been ſo 
often perverted to purpoſes different from its original 
deſtination, that till within theſe few years it has proved 
a nuiſance rather than a benefif to the nation, Under 
the auſpices of Mr. Pitt, it bids fair to redeem this 
country from a load of debts and taxes, and will be a 
ſplendid monument of his abilities and ren to 
which poſterity will look with veneration. 

In the debates on this bill, the conteſt became fo warm 
between Walpole and Stanhope, that on ſome ſevere ex- 
preſſions from the latter, the former loſt his uſual happy 
command of temper, and retorted with great warmth. 
The acrimony. on both fides betrayed circumſtances 
which it would have been for the credit of each to con- 
ceal; on which a member, with poignant irony, obſerved, 
that he was forry to ſee thoſe two great men fall foul of 


one another; however,” ſaid he, “ fince they have, by 
miſchance, diſcovered their nakedneſs, we ought, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the eaſt, to conceal it, by turn» 


ing our backs upon them.” 


In the next ſeſſton of parliament, Walpole affected to 
be the flaming patriot, and was the determined oppofer of 
adminiſtration in every thing. He could ſee no merit in 
any meaſure that militated againſt his own ambition for 
place; and, as the miniſtry had ſtood longer than he ima- 


excited enyy or diſſatisfaction; and, as the meaſures of 
l fir Robert's adminiſtration were often novel and bold, the 
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gined, he now exerted all his powers of eloquence to 
render himſelf formidable, or to effect their fall. 

The lure of office, however, being holden out to his 
view, he ſoftened his tone, and the courtier began to un- 
maſk his real character. Walpole was again appointed 
paymaſter of the forces, and ſeveral of his friends were 
likewiſe promoted. His converfion was now fincere, 
and henceforward he pleaded as ſtrongly in defence of 
miniſterial meaſures as he had formerly impunged them. 
His new- horn zeal facilitated his acceſſion to the higheſt 
ſummit of power. He was again appointed firſt lord of 
the treaſury and chancellor of the exchequer; and when 
the king viſited the continent in 1723, he was nominated 
one of the lords juſtices, and ſworn ſole ſecretary of 
ſtate. About this time too he received another markwpf 


royal favour, in the elevation of his ſon to a peerage 


while he himſelf was made knight of the bath, and ſoon 
after knight of the garter ! 


Such an accumulation of honour and emolument upon 
one family, with a rapidity almoſt unexampled, naturally 


preſs teemed with violent invectives againſt him. But 
the equanimity of his mind preſerved him from feeling 
their envenomed force, and the well-diſciplined parli- 
- amentary phalanx, by which he was ſupported, maintains» 
ed him, in ſpite of all oppoſition, in the office of premier, 
through.a- period, of which, in point of duration, our an- 
nals furniſh few parallel examples. : 
To enter into the principles of his conduct, and to ap- 
preciate his merits and defects, for the ſpace of twenty 
years, cannot be expected in any limited work. To 
impartial hiſtory be it left, to diſcern truth through the | 


into a ſyſtem. 


faithful ſervices. 
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diagperations of political friendſhip, and the  miſrepre= 
fentations of political enmity. 

Sir Robert Walpole has been branded as the father of 
corruption. 
eiſed undue influence, cannot be allowed; but he, per- 
haps, deſerves the cenſure of rearing and reducing it 
When there is ſo little pure virtue in pri- 
vate life, why, alas! ſhould we expect it in public, where 
the temptations are ſo much greater and more nume- 
rous? Far be it from us to advocate, as ſome have done 
with the groſſeſt effrontery, the cauſe of political venality 


and corruption; yet we would not willingly think every 


man who ſerves his country for emolument, wholly loſt 
to the calls of a generous patriotiſm, or likely to ſacri- 


its intereſt to a penſion, a place, or a bribe, if any 


momentous and eventful criſis ſnould take place. 


After long directing the helm of ſtate, ſir Robert Wal- 


pole was at laſt driven from power, by intrigues not 
more deep, but more powerful than his own. In 1742, 
finding that he was no longer able to carry a majority. in 
the houſe of commons, he reſigned all his places, and fled 
for ſhelter behind the throne. 


miniſter ; but the inveſtigation, to which this was intend- 
ed to lead, was rejected by the houſe of lords: and the 
two houſes being at variance on this account, his majeſty, 


in order to ſcreen his old ſervant, was obliged to pro- 
rogue the parliament. | 
Meanwhile he was created earl of Orford, and received 


a penſion of 4000l. a year, in conſideration if his long and 


in their cry for vengeance ; and an ineffectual attempt was 
made next ſeſhon of parkament, to revive the proceed- 


47 18 


That he was the firit miniſter, who exer- 


After much difficulty and 
oppoſition, the commons agreed that a committee ſhould 
be appointed to enquire into the conduct of the fallen 


The people, however, continued loud 
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ings againſt him. At laſt the ferment ſubſided: and Or- 
ford retired to domeſtic privacy and peace, which from 
the ſerenity of his natural temper, he ſeemed eminently 
qualified to enjoy. Whatever objections may have been 
alleged againſt his miniſterial conduct, his private cha- 
rater was univerſally allowed to be replete with amiable 
and benevolent qualities. He was the fond indulgent 
parent, the kind maſter, the beneficent patron, the firm 
friend; and the agreeable companion. It was impothble 
not to love the man, however the premier might be cen- 
ſured and reprobated ; and yet we do not conceive that 
he was more culpable in his public character, than 
many other great men, who have ſince ſteered the veſſel 
of ſtate. 
The compliment which Pope pays this celebrated 
ſtateſman in reply to one of his friends, who bids him go 
and fee fr Robert, will be more durable than the monu- 
mental j braſs, and ſhews his eſtimable private worth: 


an him 1 have, but in his happier hour 
Of ſocial pleaſure, ill exchang'd for pow'r ; 
© + Seen him, uncumber'd with the venal tribe, 
e + Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 


Lord Orford did not long ſurvive. his refignation, 
Mankind in general look forward to the calm of declin- 
ing life with complacency and fati>fation ; but the am- 
bitious mind, enured to the buſtle of buſineſs or intrigue, 
is ſeldom happy in the ſhade. The creatures of hahir, 
we pine for the gratifications which we have loſt; and at 
the cloſe of our days we find it too late to form new 
connections, and to cater for new purſuits. Wheu life is 
once planned into method, and eſtabliſhed in principle, 
every deviation gives us pain, and every change, how- 
ever much it may flatter in proſpeR, is ſure to diſappoint 
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content, nor ever heaves a ſigh for change! 


— — 


XXXVIII. JOHN DALRYMPLE, 


EARL OF STAIR, 
Born 1673,—Dicd 1747. 
From 24h Charles II. to 20% George II. 


S OME men dazzle for a time by a ſpecious luſtre, but 
ſuddenly glide like an unſubſtantial meteor from our 
fight. Others, with qualities fitted to adorn the higheſt 
ſtations, being cramped in their energies and confined to 
a narrow ſphere, caſt, like the glow-worm, a feeble light, 
which is noticed only by near obſervers. It was, 
however, the happier fortune of lord Stair to poſſeſs thoſe 
talents and virtues which are honourable and uſeful to 
bis kind, and to be called to the diſcharge of duties 
which made them appear to the beſt advantage. - Born 
to high rank, and inveſted with great commands, he re- 
fleted more honour on place and title than he received; 
and was not only the idol of his own times, but will 
be a theme of applauſe to all poſterity. As a hero, 
a politician, and a man, he exhibited an example of all 
that is great and good; ſo tbat he may ſafely be holden - 
up as a model of imitation to future ages, as well as the 
ornament of his own, 

This accompliſhed noblemia. was the eldeſt ſon of the 
ficſt earl of Stair. Even when an infant he diſplayed his 
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"P | ruling paſſion, the love of military glory. He muſtered . 


a regiment of boys of his own age, which he called by 
his own name; and in a ſhort time rendered them ſo 
perfect in ſuch evolutions as ſuited his youthful fancy, 
that his future heroiſm and ſucceſs might even then have 
been preſaged by a penetrating eye. Warmed with the 
enthuſiaſm of virtue, and poſſeſſing a magnanimity beyond 
| his years, he ſhewed his averſion to whatever was daſtard- 
| ly or mean in his aſſociates, and encouraged in them 
whatever was manly and decorous. 

By the age of ren he had made aſtoniſhing progreſs i in 
the learned languages, under a private tutor; the French 
of courſe became an eaſy. acquiſition. At fourteen years 
of age he had run through the uſual routine of academic: 
ſtudies at the uniyerſity of Edinburgh; and was equally 
diſtinguiſhed for his natural and acquired emp Rin 
ments. * + | 

But although his predilection for a military life had diſs 
played itſelf ſo early, his father at firſt intended him for 
the law; and this affords a ſtrong example of the ſtrange 
inattention in parents to the bias of their children's minds; 
There are many indeed, who may, without violence, bs 
put to any profeſſion, becauſe they have no particular 
aptitude or inclination for one rather than another : but, 
when the genius ſeems to have an original and honours 
able direction, it is worſe than folly to attempt an altera- 
tion. The earl of Stair, however, was not one of thoſe 
parents who will not recede from a preconceived idea: 
he at once yielded to the importunity of his ſon, and ſent 
him, while {ill a boy, into Holland, where he initiated 
himſelf in the ſtudy of arms, under that excellent com- 
mander, William, prince of Orange; who o teſtified for the 
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young hero both the reſpect due to his promiſing talents , a 
aud the affectionate tenderneſs of a father. 

Here he made a rapid progreſs in fortification and gun- 
nery, and in various modern languages, which he after- 
wards ſpoke with purity and fluency. © Here, too, he in- 
haled that ſpirit of liberty and independence, which he 

_ afterwards breathed in every air, and diſplayed i in every 
action. | 

About the era of our glorious revolution, * returned 
to his native country; and, through his eloqence and bis 
addreſs drew over numbers to the cauſe of William, by 
his pathetic repreſentation of what the proteſtants ſuf- 

fered on the continent, and the dangerous ambition of 
the houſe of Bourbon. All were charmed with his man- 
ners and his ſentiments; and almoſt all who heard or be⸗ 
beld him, became converts to his principles. $ 
William was not unmindfuFof his youthful zeal he 
took him in his ſervice to Ireland, where he diſplayed 
the greateſt perſonal reſolution ; and, in the beginning of 
3691, he accompanied his royal maſter to Holland. 
The reception which Dalrymple found here was flat- 
tering in the extreme; he was careſſed by all ranks; and 
ſoon after received a colonel's commiſſion: nor was it 
long before he had an opportunity of particularly diſtin- 
guiſhing himfelf in the glorious but unfucceſsful battle of 
Steenkirk, fought in 1692. All the officers behaved well, 
but Dalrymple performed prodigies of valour. He ral- 
© "Hed his regiment, after the ranks had been broken by the 
enemy's artillery, and ſtopped their purfuit, till the reſt 
of the brigade had time to form. 
From this time nothing remarkable occurs in the life 

of colonel Dalrymple till 1502, when he appeared again 
at the head of his regiment, in Flanders, under the victo- 
ious duke of Mailborovgh: he ſerved in moſt of his 
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by grace's campaigns, and by his military genius, his un- 
ſhaken fortitude, and amiable manners, won the regard 


and eſteem of that great commander. It is impoſſible to 
do juſtice to the achievements of Dalrymple, in a long 
| ſeries of the moſt brilliant actions and ſucceſſes, crowded 
into ſo narrow a ſpace of time. Suffice it te ſay, that 
fcarcely any memorable affair took place in which he did 
not participate, and bear away his full ſhare of glory. 


When the duke of Marlborough returned home, in 


1709, he introduced colonel Dalrymple to her majeſty, 


with the moſt liberal encomiums on his ſervices : and 


his father dying ſoon after, the queen, as a reward for 


his military ſervices, and a trial of his political talents, 


ſent the young earl of Stair ambaſſador-extraordinary, to 


Auguſtus II. king of Poland; who charmed at leaſt, if 
not influenced by his lordſhip's amiable qualities, hear- 
tily entered into all the meaſures of the allies, which the 
_ ambaſſador was commiſſiond to recommend and enforces 
Atſter reſiding four years at the poliſh court, with 
honour to himſelf and advantage to his country, he was 
recalled; and the political friends, with whom he was 
connected by every tie of gratitude and eſteem, being 


diſplaced, he was involved in their fate. On this oeca- bs 
fion, his native integrity was proved beyond a doubt; 
fo little had he regarded his individual intereſt, that he 1 


had contracted a conſiderable debt; and his plate and 


equipage would have been feized, had it not been for the 
generous interference of his countryman, lieutenant Law- 


fon, who offered him a ſum of money to redeem them. 
The gratitude of the earl of Stair to this gentleman, ever 


after, was as honouravle as *the friendſhip which ke had 


experienced. p 
He now retired to a eee life, but Was not long 
doomed to inglorious inactivity. On the acceſſion ot 
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George I. he was appointed one of the lords of the bed- _ 


chamber, ſworn of the privy-council, and ſoon after 
made commander-in-chief of the forces in North Britain. 
His influence in his native country was ſo great, that he 
rendered the higheſt ſervice to the miniſtry in the returns 
to the new parliament that met in 1715, and was him- 
ſelf elected one of the ſixteen peers. At this criſis, an 
ambaſſador of genius, fortitude, penetration, and addreſs, 
was peculiarly wanted at the court of Verſailles, and the 
earl of Stair was pitched on as the perſon who poſſeſſed 


all thoſe qualities in an eminent degree; and, indeed, the 


high expeRations entertained of him were amply grati- 
ned. Though lord Stair had to counteract. the policy 
of the moſt intriguing court on earth, he developed its 
latent defigns with ſo much ſagacity, and contended 
for the intereſts of his country with ſo little fear, that he 
was no leſs reſpected than dreaded by the French govern- 
ment. He dived into the deepeſt councils of Louis and 
the pretender, and fruſtrated their deſigns, in general, 
before they were ripe for execution. On the death of 
the king of France, he intimidated the regent to ſuch a 
degree by a very ſpirited memorial, that the latter reluc- 
tantly withdrew the promiſed affiſtance to the pretender z - 
and the puny efforts to excite a rebellion. in Scotland 
eame to nothing. | 

As a negociator, the earl of Stair ee a deſerved 
notice, and ſhone unrivalled in his day. His diſinte- 
reſted character gave force to his remonſtrances, and 
” his high ſpirit would not brook chicanery or delay. He 
ſupported the honour and dignity of his: country with a 
doldneſs that, in ordinary men, would have been deemed 
inſolence or raſhneſs. When the duke of Orleans, 
regent of France, came in great ſtate to viſit him, and 


had ſet one foot on the ground, but kept the other 
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fixed on 1 ſtep of the coach, lord Stair, who advanced, | 
_ obſerving this poſture, haled, and demanded of the at- 
tendants on his highneſs, if his maſter came to viſit 


him as bis Britannic majeſty's ambaſſador, or as earl of 


Stair?” Receiving no anſwer, he added, if he comes 


to {ee lord Stair, I ſhall reckon it my greateſt honour to 
receive any officer of the crown, much more the duke 
regent, at the door of his coach; but, if he comes to viſit 
the ambaſſador of my auguſt and royal maſter, I ſhould 
deem myſelf unworthy of the truſt a in me, if I 
went a ſtep farther than I have done.” 

This being reported to the regent, he drove away, and 


cauſed it to be notified to his excellency, that his appear- 


ance at court would be diſpenſed with. For ſome months 
this coolneſs continued; but the ear] hearipg of ſome 


naval equipments which could not be looked at with 


indifference, forced his way to an audience; and argued 
with fo much ſpirit, and ſhewed ſuch an intimate know- 
ledge of the moſt ſecret deſigns in the different courts of 
the continent, that the regent was forced into a confeſ- 
ſion of ſome very deep and extenſive machinations againſt 
the tranquillity of Britain. | 
In ſhort, his abilities had ſuch an aſcendency over 


the regent before he left France, that his highneſs being 


once publicly aſked, what part he would take in the 
troubles of the north, anſwered, * juſt what the Britiſh 
ambaſſador pleaſes.” Nor was he leſs acceptable to the 


people in general: he was benevolent and charitable, 
and endeared to the lower ranks by his "Oy and 


hoſpitality. | 

Indeed the honour of his country had ever "a the 
ruling motive of the earl of Stair. He had involved 
himſelf conſiderably in debt, in ſupporting his high cha- 
racter at the French court; and, being unwilling to 
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contract the ſcale of his magnificence, he ſolicited and 
obtained his recal. The king, however, was ſo well 
pleaſed with the conduct of his ambaſſador, that he 
declared he would have created him a duke, had not the 
law of the union oppoſed it, and evinced ſuch a ſenſe of 
* his fidelity, that no eulogium could go beyond it. The 

people, on the other hand, echoed back the praiſes of 
their ſovereign, aud every voice reſounded with applauſe, 
The favour of George I. remained unabated to the laſt ; 
and, on his late majeſty's aſcending the throne, he was 
received into the ſame confidence. In addition to the 
other honourable poſts which he held, he was made lord 
admiral of Scotland in 1730; but no blandiſhments 
could divert him from what he conſidered as his duty 
to his country: and, when the plan of an exciſe was firſt 
brought into parliament by fir Robert Walpole, he was 
one of thoſe who oppoſed it on the pureſt principles; 
and, ſoon after, reſigned all his places. Yet he ſhewed 
no hoſtility againſt the miniſter; and on every occaſion 
behaved with a moderation ſuitable to the dignity of his 
character. 

Diſencumbered of office, his lordſhi p now betook 
himſelf to the practice of agriculture; and by the im- 
provements, which he introduced, was no leſs benefi - 
cial to his country than when in his proudeſt exaka- 
tion. He was ſtill viſited and careſſed by all who were 
eſtimable in worth, celebrated for talents, or dignified by 
rank. In urbanity, and colloquial faſcination, he had no 
equal; and the excellent qualities of his heart were cor- 
reſpondent to the brighteſt diſplay of his NG: ac- 
compliſhments. 

While employed in rural purſuits, a change of miniſtry 
took place; - a war was on the eve of breaking out, and 
his lordſhip was again invited into the ſervice of his 
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@untry; With the approbation of every good udjec, | 


and of every true Briton, he was, in 1742, made field- 
marſhal of his majeſty's forces, and ambaſſador-extra- 


ordinary and plenipotentiary to the ſtates-general. The 


king now, emancipated from the councils of Walpole, 


received him with a degree of tenderneſs and affec- 
tion, which convinced every ſpectator how much he 
eſteemed him: and ſoon afterwards ſent him to Holland, 
where his eloquence and arguments had ſo much weighit 


with their high mightineſſes, that they were not tardy in | 


adopting the views of the Britiſh court. 
To enumerate every praiſe-worthy action of this 


great general and politician, would ſwell this article to 


an improper length. At the ſucceſsful battle of Dettin- 
gen, where he commanded in chief, he ſhewed the ſame 
unſnhaken courage, ſpirit, and intrepidity, as had adorned 
his youthful years; but finding active ſervice too heavy 
at this ſeaſon of life, he petitioned ſoon after to reſign, 


and reſumed his rural occupations- with freſh delight. 


However, on the breaking out of the rebellion in 


1745, he repaired to court, and made a tender of his 


ſervices, which were gladly accepted. He accompanied 
the duke of Cumberland to Edinburgh, and affiſted his 
operations. This was the lait public ſervice which he 
was able to perform. His health gradually gave way, 
or, rather, age afferted its ſovereign ſway over his con- 
ſtitution, and in May, 1747, he breathed his laſt. 

The patrician youth, whoſe boſom beats high for 
glory, and who views her temple within his reach, will 
contemplate the character of field-marſhal the eart of 
Stair with emulation and delight; while thofe whoſe 


profpects are more limited, may copy this illuſtrious 


pattern in all the virtues of his heart, with pleaſure and 
agvantage, Equally fitted for eamps or courts, he ſhone 
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in both with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. His honour was ia 
peached, and his veracity would admit no compromiſe 
with deception. He was great without pride, juſt with- 
out rigour, and bountiful without oſtentation. His ſoul 


_ melted at diſtreſs, and his hand was ever open to relieve 


merit, or his favour to raiſe and cheriſh it. In a word, 
he poſſeſſed accompliſhments and virtues which dignify 
human nature, exalted his country, and benefited his 
king. | | 

In perſon, he was above the or dinary ſtature, but 


| graceful and handſome to an uncommon degree, His 


mien inſpired reſpet; and on his countenance was 
imprinted the ſoft ſmile of benignity, the emanation of 
a humane and virtuous heart. Indeed all the graces of his 


-perſon were but ſo many indications of the ſuperior 


beauties of his mind; and the love and admiration 
which he attracted were leſs paid as compliments to his 
exalted rank and ſtation, than as a Juſt tribute to his 


genuine worth and merit. 


XXXIX. SIR HANS SLOANE, Baxr. 
Born t660.——Died 1762. 


From 1175 Cbarles II. to 2 5th George 55 
HOSE who e the road to ſcience or literature, 


and facilitate its acquiſition to others, are often more 
permanently uſeful than ſuch as are ſuper- eminently 


learned themſelves. The greateſt perſonal or mental ac- 
quirements die with the poſſeſſors; but theſe who labour 
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that others may be wiſe, are a benefit to all poſterity. 
The founders of ſchools, of colleges, of lectures, and 
libraries, are, therefore, entitled to no mean praiſe; and 
their fame deſerves to live in the genius which they 
have excited, the patronage which they have beſtowed, 
and the facilities which they have afforded to learning 
and to knowledge. 

As an author, Sloane was diſtinguiſhed for one work 
only; * The Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica;” as a naturaliſt 


and phyſician, he had equals, if not ſuperiors ; but, as 


the founder of that noble inſtitution, the Britiſh Muſeum, 
he claims a niche in the temple of Britiſh worthies ; nor 
will we refuſe him our humble tribute of applauſe. 

Fans Sloane was a native of Killileagh, in the north 
of Ireland, but of Scotch extraction. The firſt dawn- 


ings of intelle& diſcovered a ſtrong propenſity to re- 


ſearches into the myſteries of nature and the curioſities 
of art; and his parents, with a judgment which merits 
praiſe, encouraged his taſte by a ſuitable education. 
Natural hiſtory was his delight, and by an eaſy tranſi- 


tion, the medical art was adopted as a profeſſion, To 


perfect himſelf in this he repaired to London, the 
general repoſitory and mart of knowledge, where he 
attended the public lectures in every branch of ſcience, 
connected with his favourite purſuits, 3 
Though ſo young a man, and without the recommend - 
ation of great alliances, he had the felicity to attract the 
notice of the amiable Boyle, and the inquiſitive Ray; 
the former, one of the greateſt experimental philoſophers. 
that ever lived, the latter, the beſt naturaliſt and botaniſt 
of his age. Under the auſpices of thoſe gentlemen, 
Sloane improved his natural abilities, and cultivated his 
particular taſte to a high degree. A fimilarity of pur- 
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ſuits made them friends; and the young ſtudent was not 
ungrateful for the patronage that he received, 

Having ſpent four years in London with unremitted 
attention to his favourite ſtudies, he was adviſed to 
travel for further improvement. The univerſity of Paris, 
at that time, was diſtinguiſhed for its eminent profeſſors 
in every branch of the healing art; and there Sloane 
determined to become a pupil. Meanwhile he frequented 
the public hoſpitals, contracted an acquaintance with 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed phyſicians, and every where ex- 
perienced that N which is due to ſcience and to 
talents. 

As a candidate for a ſolid reputation in 1e firſt ranks 
of his profeſſion, he omitted no opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge; he thought no pains too great that opened 
a new field of improvement. From Paris he went, with 
warm and ample recommendations, to the moſt illuſtrious 
phyſicians and naturaliſts at Montpelier, a ſituation pecu- 
larly favourable for botanical reſearches; and here he 
ſpent a whole year in the captivating inveſtigation of 
nature's ſpontaneous productions. | 

About the cloſe of 1684, Sloane returned to as, 
where he reſolved to ſettle, and practiſe as a phyſician. 
His fame had preceded him; and the immortal Syden- 
ham, a man too great to be tinctured with the meanneſs 
of profeſſional jealouſy, took him not only under his 
patronage, but his roof, and introduced him with the 
\ warmeſt zeal to his friends. Thus, in ſuperior minds 
we find a generoſity of ſentiment which diſdains all 
ſelfiſh conſiderations, while grovelling fouls are abſorbed 
in private views, and hate that excellence which they 
cannot reach, The compliment paid by Sydenham to 
"the young phyſician was, no doubt, juſtly due to his fkill 
and accompliſhments ; but how few are ſo fortunate. as to 
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t have their worth allowed, much leſs blazoned to the 
3 world, by profeſſional rivals for honour and emolument ! 

d Having tranſmitted to his friend Ray, a great variety 
o olf ſeeds and plants from France, by the influence of that 
E fedulous enquirer into nature, he was propoſed as a 
8 member of the Royal Society, and re eived with very 
e flattering tokens of reſpect. The following year he was 
d elected a fellow of the Royal College of Phyſicians; and 
u his reputation was now ſo firmly eftabliſhed, that he 
5 might have realized any expectation which his moſt ſan- 


guine wiſhes could have formed. 

The ruling paſſion, however, overcame the love of eaſe 
and the accumulation of riches. The duke of Albers 
marle, who had juſt beetigppointed governor of Jamaica, 
made overtures to Sloane to accompany him in qua- 
lity of his'phyſician, This opened a new field to his in- 
quiſitive mind: nature had not yet been unveiled in the 
Weſt-Indies, and he panted to be the handmaid of her 
charms, and to rifle her {ſweets without a rival. No re- 
preſentations of his frieads could prevail on him to re- 
linquiſh his defign of accepting the offer that had heen 5 
made him; and during the ſpace of fifteen months' re- _ 
fidence in Jamaica, his induſtry in collecting plants was | 
ſo indefatigable, that he accumulated more than the beſt 
botaniſts of the time imagined to be indigenous in that | 
climate, or, — in both the Indies. 

The curioſity of Sloane being now fully gratified, and 
his reputation crowned with new acceſſions, he returned 5 
to London, and reſumed his practice; which was ſoon 
as extenſive as his abilities were great. Being choſen 
phyſician of Chriſt-hoſpital, he gave an illuſtrious proof 
of his philanthropy and diſintereſtedneſs, by applying the 
whole amount of his ſalary to the relief of the moſt indi- 
gent and miſerable among the patients of the houſe. 
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For reſtoring health to the poor, he thought it mean to 
reap emolument. Of this beneficent and noble diſpoſi- 
tion, we find many other inſtances among the diſciples 
of Aſculapius ; but few occur in any other profeſſion. 

Being elected ſecretary of the Royal Society, in 1693, 
he had the honour of reviving the publication of the Phi- 
loſophical TranſaRions,” which had for ſome time been 
intermitted, and greatly enriched the volumes, for many 
years, with his own original contributions, But an at- 
tention to this department of literature did not limit his 
purſuits. For ſome years he had employed his vacant 
hours, if a liberal and cultivated mind can. be ſaid to 
have them, in collecting whatever was rare and curious 
in nature or art; and his cabingt was ſo well filled, that 
it ſoon merited the inſpectiòn of the learned. Among 
others who viſited this repoſitory, and reſpected its in- 
genious author, was Mr. Couſton, a gentleman of for- 


tune, who had ſpent his time, and a liberal ſhare of his 


income, in the ſame purſuits. A congeniality of mind 
and taſte devoted him to Dr. Sloane, Anxious that his 


own collection, and his name, ſhould be perpetuated, he 


thought he could not better provide for both, than by 


adding his muſeum to that of Sloane, and accordingly he 


| bequeathed him the whole. 
The Sloanean cabinet thus became one of the firſt in 
Europe; and the learning, ſkill, induſtry, and public 
-  ſpiritof the proprietor, ſeemed to claim ſome diſtinguiſh- 
ed honour. Foreigners had duly eſtimated Dr. Sloane's 
high merit as a profeſſional man, and a naturaliſt; and 
his ſovereign was ready to mr it. About 1720, 
George I. to whom he had been firſt phyſician for ſome 
time, raiſed him to the dignity of a baronet. He was 
likewiſe appointed preſident of the college of phyſicians, 


and filled the preſident's chair in the Royal Society, as 


as as © a. ad 
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ſucceſſor of the immortal Newton. Theſe honours at 


home were allowed by other nations to be well earned; 
fir Hans Sloane was elected a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Paris; and his correſpondence was courted by 
almoſt every learned ſociety in Europe. 

From this period, Sloane and Mead were the only two 
phyſicians of diſtinguiſhed reputation in the metropolis ; 
and ſuch was the extent of their practice, that they are 
ſaid to have cleared each about 6000. a-year. The one 
as we have ſeen, was introduced by Sydenham, and the 
other by Radcliffe ; who during their own time divided 


the Zſculapian honours in the capital. 


Borne down by weight of years, and laden with ho- 
nours and opulence, fir Hans Sloane, in 1749, retired to 
Chelſea, to enjoy in peaceful tranquillity the few moments 
of life that were yet to run. He did not, however, court 
ſolitude, but only an exemption from the toils of buſi- 
neſs. He was daily viſited by perſons of high rank and 
diſtinguiſhed literary attainments, whether natives or 
foreigners, A day was ſet apart, weekly, for a gratuitous 


exhibition of his muſeum, and another day was devoted 


to the relief of the fick poor, to whom fir Hans was a 
liberal benefactor during a long and well-ſpent life. 
From the age of ſixteen, this valuable man has been 
ſubject to PULMONARY complaints, and occaſional hy- 
mopteſis; but by temperance and medicine he overcame 
this radical infirmity, and reached an uncommon degree 
of longevity. In January, 17 $2, he expired without a 
groan, in the ninety-firſt year of his age; poſſeſſed of all 


his faculties to the laſt, and crowned with honour and 


glory. | 1 
In perſon, fir Hans was full and well proportioned 
in manners, poliſhed and captivating ;-in converſation, 


ſprightly and facetious. As a phyſician he was remark- 
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ably ſucceſsful, and deſerves great credit for being the 
firſt who introduced the free uſe of that valuable ſpecific, 
the Jeſuits bark, tried by him and found efficacious in a 
variety of complaints, to which before his time it had 
never been adminiſtered. | 

But the beſt part of his character was his genuine cha- 
rity and philanthropy. As his abilities to do good increaſ- 


eq, ſo did his diſpoſition, He was a governor of almoſt 


every hoſpital in London; and, beſides his poſthumous 
benefactions, was a generous patron to them during life. 
He firſt laid the plan of a diſpenſatory, where the poor 
might be ſupplied with medicines at prime coſt ; he pre- 


' ſented the apothecaries* company with their botanical 


garden at Chelſea, in the centre of which ſtands his ſtatue 
by Kyſbrack ; he promoted the eſtabliſhment of a found- 


ling ho{p'tal, and communicated the beſt inſtructions for 


the nutrition of the children. 

Theſe are ſome of his good deeds which will f Dk his 
praiſe, when the marble monument ſhall moulder into 
duſt, and the ſtatue no longer bear the ſimilitude of a man. 
Nor was this all: his library and cabinet, which he had 
been at ſo much pains to form and collect, he bequeathed 
to the public, on condition that the ſum of 20,0001. 


- ſhould be paid his family. Large as this ſum may ap- 


pear, it was not half the value of the depoſit, and ſcarcely 


more than the intrinſic value of the precious metals, 


ſtones, and ores, of which the muſeum alone conſiſted. 
This noble collection of curioſities, added to his library 
of go, oco volumes, laid the foundation of the Britiſh 
muſeum ; and parliament, with a liberality, which reflects 
the higheſt honour on the nation, byſubſequent purchaſes, 
gifts, and bequeſts, has been enabled to complete the 
eſtabliſhment of an inſtitution, whoſe utility will remain 


* 
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to lateſt times, and form one of the proudeſt monuments 
to Britiſh taſte and ſcience. 


XL. MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES WOLFE, 


Born 1726,—Killed 1759. . : 


From 12:h George I. 10 32d George II. 


Tuns energy of a ſovereign, or the virtue of a miy 
niſter, is eaſily communicated to a whole nation. Like 
the electric ſhock, it is felt to the extremity. of the circle. 
Each perſon in contact ſtarts from the torpor of inac- 
tivity, and is inſpired with refolution to emulate the 
qualities which he ſees honoured and admired. When 
talents and virtues are ſure of promotion, competitors 


for the prize will never be wanting. Encouragement 


kindles the flame of genius, and the ardour of military 
enterprize. The immortal and revered William Pitt, 
whoſe eloquence flaſhed indignation on the corrupt and 
degenerate, and whoſe plaudits were ever paid to virtue, 
whoſe capacious mind embraced every object, and whoſe 
ſpirit proved the ſhield of his country and the terror of 


her foes, by his vigorous meaſures waked a race of he- 


roes into being, and foſtered them with paternal care. 
He ſought for merit wherever to be found; he diſco- 
vered it ſometimes under the cloud of beni and ſome- 
times in the ſhade of obſcurity. He called it into action 
for the honour and ſervice of the public, and reaped a 


harveſt of glory from its ſucceſs. Among others whom 


this penetrating and ſagacious ſtateſman armed with the 
thunders of Britain, was the illuſtrious ſubject of the fub. 
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344 GENERAL WOLFE, 
ſequent brief memorial. Sorry we are that the ſpan of 
life allowed bim was too ſhort to furniſh more numerous 
incidents ; but all its paſſages are replete with glory. 

James Wolfe was the ſon of a military officer of rank, 
who had gathered laurels under the duke of Marlborough. 
He was born at Weſterham, in Kent; but, notwithſtand - 
ing the brilliant part which he played on the theatre of 
life, not a circumſtance is preſerved that can afford the 
leaſt infight into the habits of his early years. With 
pleaſure ſhould we have traced the future hero in the 
paſtimes of the boy ; and marked the dawnings of ſupe- 
rior intelle& in the rude eſſays of untutored fancy. 

That Wolfe received a military education, and was 
deſtined for the profeſſion of arms, almoſt from his in- 


fancy, can admit of no diſpute. Honourable mention is 


made of his conduct and bravery at the battle of La Feldt, 


which was fought when he was only in the twentieth year 
of his age. His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland 


recognized his promiſing talents, and rewarded them by 
promotion; but the gradations of his riſe are not aſcer- 
tained. We only learn, that during the whole war he 


went on without interruption, advancing his military 


character, and carrying off laurels from every conteſt. 
Even when he might have repoſed in the lap of peace, 
he diſdained ignoble eaſe, and cultivated the arts of war. 
He had the honour of introducing, by his example and 
perſeverance, rather than by the exerciſe of ſeverity, 


ſuch a perfect diſcipline into his own corps, that as long 


as the plains of Minden are remembered, ſo long will 
Kingſley's be mentioned with applauſe. Of that regi- 


ment he continued lientenant-colonel till new hoſtilities 


broke forth. He was endeared to his men no leſs by his 


affe&ionate concern for their welfare, than byhis perſonal 
courage, which had never received the ſlighteſt imputation 
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of diſhonour. They obeyed his commands from a higher 
principle than duty: and little does that officer conſult 
his glory, or his intereſt, who truſts to the influence of 
authority alone. The man may be ruled by force, but 
the mind can only be gained by reſpect and love! 

In 1756, war was formally declared againſt France. 
Its commencement was an uninterrupted ſeries of diſ- 
graces and diſappointments, till Mr. Pitt was called to 
the helm of ſtate. He immediately began his virtuous 
career by bringing forward men of the moſt enterpriſing 
and active genius, and the tide of ſucceſs was ſoon turns 
ed by their talents, Wolfe, whoſe youthful exploits had 
not been forgotten, and could not be overlooked by a 
ſtateſman like Pitt, was raiſed to the rank of brigadier- 
general, and put under the command of general Amherſt, 
They were ſent againſt Louiſbourg; and Wolfe was em- 
ployed to cover the debarkation of the troops; which he 
effected, amidſt a ſtorm of fire from the enemies? batteries, 
and an impetuous ſurf, which daſhed ſome of the boats 
to pieces. Calm and collected, he diſplayed an energy 
equal to the occaſion: and the conqueſt of the place was, 
in a great meaſure, aſcribed to his judgment and his for- 
titude. | | h 

Scarcely had he returned from this expedition, when 
the honourable ſhare which he had borne in it pointed 
him out as worthy of a higher command. He was raiſed 
to the rank of major-general, and ſent to reduce Quebes. 
The generals who ſerved under him were all young men, 
whom a leſs ſagacious miniſter than Pitt would have heſi- 
tated to truſt; but he wiſely meaſured abilities by another 
ſtandard than years. Age may inſpire prudence, but it 
is apt to cool enthuſiaſm. The veteran general is more 
ſolicitous to prevent diſgrace, than to hazard enterprize. 


Q 


— 
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Wolfe, and his aſſociates, on the other hand, ſaw glory 


before them, and they overcame almoſt inſurmountable 
impediments to pay her the homage of their reſpects. 
Here the abilities and courage of Wolfe ſhone forth in 
the fulleſt luſtre. Undaunted by difficulties which would 
have cooled the ardor of an ordinary man, diſregarding 
ſtrength of ſituation and ſuperiority of numbers, and 
even refuſing nature the reſpite which ſhe ſolicited, as he 
was ſuffering under a fever and a flux, he perſevered 
with unwearied judgment and attention to open the way 
to victory. His military council deſponded at the con- 
templation of their proſpects, and the general himſelf 
would have been juſtifed in yielding to the preſſure of 
unfortunate circumſtances; but he, fingly and alone in 
Opinion, projected the plan which was to annihilate the 
French power in America, He did more: he executed 
it with a ſucceſs on which the molt ſanguine could ſcarce- 
Iy have preſumed. Having gained the heights of Abra- 
ham, on which fide the city of Quebec was moſt expoſed, 
he haſtened to give the enemy battle, who advanced to 
the charge with e ſuperior numbers, and in good or- 
der. The gallant Wolfe ſtationed himſelf in the front of 
the line, _ the hotteſt point of action. He was early 


wounded in the wrift, but neither pain nor danger could 


prevail on him to deſert the poſt of glory. He wrapped 
a handkerchief round the wound, and continued to give 
his orders without emotion. Advancing at the head of 
his grenadiers, with bayonets fixed, a ball pierced him 


through the breaſt; and he fell at the moment when the 


enemy began to give way, and the Britiſh arms became 


triumphant. He was Inſtantly carried to a {mall diſtance 


in the rear: the tide of life was ebbing faſt, when he was 
rouſed in the agonies of death by the cry, They run! 


they run!“ Catching the ſound, he eagerly aſked, ( Who 


® 1 5 Are 
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run?” He had the ſatisfaction to hear it was the French. 
In a faultering voice he exclaimed; “Then, I thank God, 
I die content:“ and with theſe words expired. be 
Such was the lamented end of general Wolfe, one of 
the moſt enterpriſing and accompliſhed officers which 
this nation ever produced, He lived to be the conqueror 
of Canada, for the event of that day ſealed its fate; but 


he died too early for his country: and the joy of con- 


queſt was embittered by a reflection, on the dearneſs of 


its purchaſe. A mixture of every paſſion, that can agi- 
tate the generous heart, attended this national "triumph. 


Mr. Pitt, in the houſe of commons, pronounced the eu- 
logy of the deceaſed, in ſuch ſtrains o. affecting eloquence, 
as drew tears from every eye. The miniſter was abſorb- 
ed in the better feelings of the man, and he were at the. 


_ immortality which he had given. 


When the body of General Wolfe was brought to 
Portſmouth, the ſcene was impreflively ſolemn. Minute 
guns were fired from the men of-war at Spithead, from 
the time the corpſe was taken from the ſhip to its ſlow 
landing at the Point. Bodlies of military marched down 
to receive it. It was put into a herſe, and proceeded in 
funeral pomp through the garriſon under arms. During 
this aweful proceſſion, the colour on the fol wen ſtruck 
half flag-ſtaff; the bells were muffled, and tolled in ſo- 
lemn concert with the dead march; minute guns were 
fired from the platform, and troops, with arms reverſed, 


| preceded and followed the berſe. The body was after- 
wards privately depoſited in the family vault at Greea- 


wich church; and a ſuperb national monument was erect- 
ed to his memory in Weſtminſter abbey, at the expence 
of four thouſand guineas. Theſe were ſome of the un- 
availing honours paid to the conqueror of Canada, itill 
a faithfal appendage to Great Britain. His name fill 
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continues to inſpire martial enthuſiaſm in the youthful 
boſom, and to lure the aſpiring to the field of glory. 
But while his public character ſerves to excite emulation, 
his private alſo is entitled to our warm eſteem. 

He ſeems to have been formed by nature for military 
greatneſs: his conſtitutional courage was not only uni- 
form and daring, but he poſſeſſed that higher ſpecies of 
courage, that ſtrength, ſteadineſs, and activity of mind, 
which no difficulties could vanquiſh, no dangers deter 
from the purſuit of his own and his country's glory. 

With a vivacity of diſpoſition, almoſt bordering on 
impetuoſity, he was ſubje& to no unguarded ſallies of 
Paſſion; and, with a generous independence of mind, he 
was free from pride. His bounty almoſt bordered on 


pProfuſion, and he deſpiſed the little arts of gain. It was 


his higheſt gratification to aſliſt the deſerving ſoldier; 
and even the inferior officer in diſtreſs has frequently 
experienced his liberality. In his attachments he was 
conſtant and diſcriminating; gently, kind, and conciliat- 
ing, in his manners. 

It was the peculiar good fortune of general Wolfe, 
not only to enjoy a large ſhare of the friendſhip, but al- 
moſt the univerſal good-will, of mankind. He was one 
of thoſe, who appears to have vanquiſhed envy by the 


* Indiſputable ſuperiority of profeſſional talents, and the 


acknowledged excellence of his heart. This is the 220% 
exalted compliment that can be paid to man; for that cha- 
racter muſt be ſublime indeed, which Envy and Malice 
will not venture to attack! 


Diram qui 8 hydram, 
Comperix Invidiara ſopremo fine domari. 


Hon. 


Jog. 
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XLI. GEORGE ANSON, 


LORD ANSON. 
ED 1697.—Died 1762. 
From 8th William III. 10 2d George L 
A FATALITY attends the beſt com plans of 
ſome able men, while a mediocrity of talents, without 


energy, and almoſt without effort, not unfrequently 
carries away the prize, The prudent muſt often com- 


bat combined difficulties, which no foreſight can avoid; 


while the raſh and unreflecting eſcape the dangers which 


they ſeem to provoke, But patient fortitude, united to 


kill and enterprize, will generally prevail at laſt; and 
fortune, weary of buffecting the brave, will leave them 


near the haven, 


Whoever has read the hiſtory of Anton s voyage 
round the world, will be able to apply ſome of thoſe 
reflections to the particular caſe of ths eminent officer, 
who, amidſt the molt forlorn proſpęcts, did not deſpond, 
and whoſe perſeverance' and courage were ultimately 
crowned with proportionate reward, 

George Anton was the younger ſon of a very reſpect- 
able family in Staffordſhire, and was born at Shuckbo- 
rough, in that county. The bias of his inclination led 
him to the naval profeſſion, and his father gave him an 
education ſuitable to his views. It was his greateſt de- 
light to read the narrations of voyages, and the illuſtrious 
actions of admirals, from his earlieſt years; and thus his 
genius could not be miſtaken, and fortunately it was not 
thwarted. | 


= the voluntary ſtudies and predominant inclination 
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of children their propenſities and genius may be beſt dif- 
covered. Abilities will always perform the taſk pre- 
ſcribed, whether it be ſuitable to the taſte or not; but 
the Employment of the vacant hour ſhould be watched 
as a ſort of key to the mind; and parents and tutors, 
with a moderate degree of pains, will be enabled to 
unlock the ſecret of native predilectious. 

Of the exploits of Anfon, while in the lower rank 
of naval ſervice, we know nothing. Where he was 
ſtationed, or under whom he ſerved, has not been tranſ- 
mitted. to us. That he went tiroveh the ſubordinate 
ſtations in the royal navy with credit, and had rendered 
himſelf, by his diligence, perfedly maſter of his profeſ- 
ſion, may be inferred from this, that in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age he was promoted to the command of the 
Weaſel ſloop,” and ſoon after obtained the Scarborough 
man- of war, in which ſhip he diſplayed great intre. 
pidity and judgment. A long interval of ſilence, as 
to his ſubſequent deſtinies, ſucceeds; a military officer 
has always the beft chance of being noticed when engaged 
in his proper element, a war, | 

About the cloſe of the year 1739, a rupture with 
Spain appearing inevitable, government rightly conſi- 
dered that the moſt effectual ſtep to diſtreſs the enemy 
Was to attack them in their American ſettlements, and thus 
cut off their ms of money, the principal ſinew of 
war, 

This pln, ſo politic, and ty ſo very, RY 
cable, ſuffered various ſhameful and unaccountable 
delays, before it was carried into execution; and, at 
laſt, it was attempted on ſuch a contraged "IO and 
with ſuchy,an inadequate force, that the marine mi- 
niſters of that period can in no wiſe be acquitted, both 
of negligence and mange, ending which they 


- 
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were never called to any account for their unpardonable 
mif nanagement. George Anſon, eſq then captain of 
the Centurion, was appointed commodore of a ſquadron 
of five flips, deſtined for the South Seas. The ſpirit 
and the diligence of the commander deſerved more 
prompt and efficaci ious meaſures, on the part of govern- 
ment, for the equipment of his fleet; but ten months 
elapſed from his appointment before he was ready to put 
to ſea, and at laſt he had the mortification to find, that 
the ſmall land force, with which he was entruſted, was 
fitter for an hoſpital or a garriſon than to be employed in 
a:diſtant and dangerous expedition, where the vigour of 
health, added to the experience of arms, was eſſentially 
requiite, Nor was this the only diſadvantage which 
attended the outſet. By the mot criminal delays, the 
enemy were fully apprized of the nature and. object of 
this expedition; and the feaſon of the year was, of all 
others, the moſt unpropitious for a navigation fo little 
Known, and fo replete with dangers. . 

The commodore, however, though he might be cha- . 
grined, was not difpirited He ſet fail on the 18th of 
September, 1740, in his flag. hip, the Centurion of ſixty 
guns, with the Severn and Glonce eſter of fifty guns eath, 
the Pear] of forty guns, the Wager ſtoreſkip, and the 
Tryal floop ; and Alves in the latitude of Cape Horn 
about the vernal equinox, when the weather in that 
dreary climate is dreadfully-tempeſtuous. His career 
was now obſtructed by accumulating difficultſés, but his 
reſolution was undaunted. With extreme hazard he 
doubled that ſtormy cape in company with the Glouceſter 
and the floop. Ihe Severn and Pearl, after various“ 
attempts, were under the abſolute neceſſity of putting 
back, and the Wager was loſt; which gave riſe to” 
Byron's very intereſting narrative, a proper appendage 
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to the commodore's voyage. The ſcurvy alſo began to 
make exseſſive ravages among the ſhips that were left; 
but, having refreſned his men and repaired his damages 
at the fertile but deſolate iſland of Juan Fernandez, with 
this inconſiderable force he kept the whole coaſt of 
Mexico and Peru in continual alarm for eight months, 
made ſome conſiderable prizes, and with great conduct 
and reſolution took poſſeflion of the town of Paita 
which he, however, afterwards ſacked and burned. The 
humane conduct of Anſon to his priſoners made an in- 
delible impreſſion on the minds of the Spaniards, and he 
became at once the object of their terror for burning 
Paita, and of reſpec for his RTE ens of his 
priſoners, 

At length, having loſt all his other ſhips, with the 
Centurion alone he traverſed the immenſe Pacific Ocean; 
and in the courſe of this long navigation his crew was ſo 
much farther reduced, that with the utmoſt difficulty he 
reached the ifle of Tinian, which had been deſerted by 
the Spaniards a little before, and is deſcribed in the 
hiſtory of this voyage as a terreſtrial elyſium. Amidſt 
the happy ſequeſtred groves of this delightful ſpot, he 
refreſhed his crew, and fitied them for freſh enterprizes, 
But an accident happened here, which had nearly put 


an end to his intereſting voyage. The anchorage being 


but indifferent on the coaſt, and a furious ſtorm ariſing, 


the Centurion, with only a few hands on board, was 


driven out to ſea, and it was nineteen days before the 
haraſſed crew could regain their ſtation. Their com- 


| Panions on ſhore, indeed, had given them up for loſt ; 
and this, certainly, may be conſidered as one of the moſt 


miraculous eſcapes in an expedition, which was pregnant 
with diſaſters as well as wonderful turns of good fortune. 
About the middle of October, 1742, the commodore 
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again put to fea, and after a variety of adventures arrive 
ed at Macao in China, where he reſiſted the exactions of 
that mercenary people, with a ſpirit that did honour to 
his ſovereign and the Britiſh flag. 249 

Here the Centurion being completely refitted, Anſon, 
_ concealing his deſign, ſteered back as far as the Phillip- 
pine iſlands, with a view of intercepting the annual 
Acapulco ſhip, and herein fortune at laſt was propitions 
to his views. 

After encountering a ſeries of diſaſters, in a voyage of 
nearly three years? duration, relieved only by gleams 
of partial ſucceſs, on the zcth of June, 1743, one of 
the wiſhed-for ſhips was deſcried ; and, after a vigorous 
coateſt, in which Britiſh ſpirit and conduct prevailed © 
over numbers and ſtrength, the prize was carried, and 
conſiderably upwards of half a million ſterling was the 
reward of victory. With this capital prize he proceeded 
to Canton; where having put the treaſure on board his 
own ſhip, he diſpoſed of the Spaniards and their galleon, 
and directed his courſe to England. | 


No occurrence, particularly memorable, attended his 


voyage, till he entered the Channel; but here he had 
another proof of that ſuperintendence which had reſcued 
him from ſo many antecedent perils: a French fleet 
was cruizing in this latitude, and he paſſed through the 
midſt of it, unnoticed, in a fog. In ſhort, during his 
circumnavigation of the globe, which took up the ſpace 
of three years and ning months, he repeatedly confirmed 
by his own experience and conduct, the policy of 
Teucer's maxim, Nil defperandum :” which with 
peculiar propriety, he afterwards aſſumed as his motto. 

The treaſures taken by the Centurion were conveyed 
ia a number of waggons, decorated with Spaniſh flags; 
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through the ſtreets of London to the "0A amidſt the 
loudeſt acclamations of the populace; and the com- 
modore was laden with honours and congratulation. 
After this, Anſon rapidly roſe to the higheſt ranks in 
his profeſſion, was returned to parliament, and made one 
of the lords of the admiralty. In 1747, being appoint- 
ed to the command of a ſquadron, he had the good for- 
tune to fall in with a French fleet off Cape Finiſterre; 
and, notwithitanding a ſpirited reſiſtance on the part of 
the enemy, took ſix men-of-war, and four of the India- 
men which they were convoying. The elegant compli- 
ment which M. de la Jonquiere, the French admiral, 
paid the victor, on preſenting his ſword deſerves to be 
remembered. Pointing to two of his ſhips, whoſe names 
gave all its beauty and force to the expreſſion, he ſaid, 
% Monſieur, vous avez vaincu L' Invincible, et La Gloiis 
vous ſuit,” Sir, you have vanquiſhed the nn 
and Glory follows you. 

It has long been a ſage policy, to confer diſtinguiſhed 
honour on thoſe naval heroes, who have ſucceſsfully 
ſupported the glory of the Britiſh flag. To a man of 
honour, who devotes his life to maritime or military 
purſuits, the ambition of pecuniary gratification is but a 
ſecondary object; he toils for diſtinction, and it ſhould 
de paid him with no. niggardly hand. This gallant 
officer, as a reward of his merit, received a peerage, by 
the title of lord Anſon, baron of Soberton in Hants ; and 
the ſame year ſucceeded to the high rank of vice-admiral 
of England. He had, likewiſe, the honour to be ſelect- 
ed to convoy his majeſty, George II. to and from the 
continent on ſeveral: occaſions; and, when our preſent 
excellent queen was choſen by his ſucceſſor to grace his 
throne, lord Anſon was 5 ppointed to conduct her majeſty 
to England. 
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LORD ANSON. | 355 
In 1751, his lordſhip had been made firſt lord of the 
admiralty, a poſt, which he was admifably qualified to. 
fill, being an excellent judge of merit, and wW.Ich he held, 
with little intermiſſion, to the time of his death. His 
ſervices, however, by ſea, were not diſcontinued when 


his country required his bravery and ſkill. In 1758, he 


failed from Spithead, with a formidable fleet, having 
under his command the gallant fir Edward Hawke, and 
materially contributed to facilitate the deſcents made at 


87. Maloes, and other places on the enemy's coaſt. At 


laſt he was appointed admiral, and commander-in-chief, 
of his majeſty's fleets ; and his profeſſiona HONOURS could 
riſe no higher. | 

The fatigues inthdent to a ſea- faring life had gradu-· 
ally ſapped his lordſhip's conſtitution ; and, for many 


months before his death, he had been 1n 1 very languiſn- 


ing ſtate of health. At laſt, he found buſineſs infup- 


portable, and company too fatiguing to his ſpirits, and 


retired to his ſeat at Moor- park, in Hertfordſhire, where 
he ſaddenly died, without any actual confinement to his 


room or his bed. His lordſhip had married the honour- 


able miſs York, eldeſt daughter of the earl of Hardwicke, 


rd high chancellor of Great B itain, but left no child- 


ren; 180 thus the title became extinct, 


As an officer, lord Anſon was diſtinguiſhed for in- 
flexible perſeverance, and a command of temper. which 
rendere him intrepid in the midſt of danger and ſedaie 


in every change of. fortune. In privgte life, he was: 
honeſt and unſuſpeRing : : and thus became the dupe 
of gamblers and ſharpers. An unfortunate attachment 


to gaming, the tricks of which he did not underſtand, | 
and had too much integrity to practiſe, expoſed him to 


loſſes and misfortunes which greatly diminiſhed his dear- 


#arned. wealth, and. made him the ridicule of his more 
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knowing affociates. It was often remarked of him, 
„that he had been round the world, but never in it,” 
He was too ſincere to be faſhionably poliſhed, too inge- 
nuous to profeſs what he did not feel: the artful preyed 
on his ſimplicity, and the conqueror of his enemies was 
frequently vanquiſhed, by his pretended friends. 

When the baneful infatuation of play gains an aſcend. 


ency over the mind of a good man, he is in the direct 


road to ruin; when it ſeizes the unprincipled, he ſoon 
becomes a finiſhed villain, - Harſh as the term may 
ſeem, that man is the worſt of viilains, who, by his fupe- 


. Kior ſkill in an art where honour and virtue would ſcorn 


proficiency, practiſes on the unſuſpecting, involves the 
helpleſs and innocent in diſtreſs, and braves the deteQion 
of the honeſt, by the plunder which he has acquired. 
There are two vices, which, when they have once laid 
full hold upon the heart, ſeem not only to be incurable, 
but to gain ſtrength with years. Need we name the 
love of gaming, and the love of wine; the epitome of 


all ills, the aggregate of infamy and ruin ? 


May theſe ſerious refletions have the effect, which the 
writer intends, on the youthſul and uncorrupted breaſt ! 


If only one is warned by them to avoid thefe two grand 


finks of fortune and of fame, of health and peace, this 
well-meaat page will not have been penned in vain, 


n 


XLII. PH ILLIP YORK, 


KARL OF nds pw ie E, LORD CHANCELLOR OF 
ENGLAND. 
Born 1691.— Died 1764. 
8 ＋ rom 2d William III. to 4th 6 I. 


Tar. the law, above all other profeſſions, opens a 
ſcene for the diſplay of ſuperior abilitiet, has been re- 
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marked on a former occaſion, That its practice, howe 
ever, ſometimes cramps the energies of independence, 
and leads the ambitious to ſacrifice the love of virtue to 
the love of gain, is alſo to be lamented, but cannot be 
demied. The ſtudy of the legal ſcience naturally teaches 
prudence and reflection: it forbids the mind to purſue 
the blandiſhments of fancy, and fixes it in the empire of 
reaſon. Reaſon recommends what is expedient, rather 
than right; and its deciſions are commonly proper, 
though the motives which influence them may not always 
be pure. Theſe obſervations, however, are not to be 
taken in their utmoſt latitude of interpretation; as they 
have no particular application to the diſtinguiſhed ſub- 
ject of the following memoirs. 

Philip York was born in London, of a reſpectable, 
rather than an opulent, family; but, whatever might be 

the rank or ſituation of his anceſtors, his own merit cer- 

tainly paved the way to what he afterwards became. 
This is the higheſt praiſe that can be paid to his memory, 
that he roſe to diſtinction by his talents alone; and thus 
reflected honour on the patronage which he acquired, 
and the titles which he wr and tranſmitted to his po- 
ſterity. : 

His education muſt have been well conducted; but 
he unqueſtionably owed more to genius and application; 
without which, opportunities of improvement are of 
little avail. Being defigned for an atiorney, at a proper * 
age he was articled to a gentleman eminent in that branch 
of the profeſſion, and ſerved his clerkſhip with credit: 

but he felt that he was not in his element, when confined 
to the drudgery of an office; and no ſooner was he his 
own maſter, than he entered himlelt of the ſociety of 
Lincoln's-inn. 


In due time he was called to the har; ane while a 


, 
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very young man, acquired ſuch high reputation as a 
pleader, that, in 1720, he was raiſed to the office of ſoli- 
citor general. In three years more, he became attorney- 
general, and, in this capacity, which frequently admits 
and requires the utmoſt extent of legal knowledge, he 
diſplayed an aſtoniſhirlg eloquence, a profound and inti- 


mate acquaintance witt Engliſh juriſprudence, and was 


univerſally allowed to be the firſt lawyer of his day. 
Thus gifted, and placed on a vantage ground, where 
full fcope was given to his powers, and their exerciſe 
could not be unnoticed, it would only have been extra- 
ordinary, had his elevation been leſs rapid than it was, 
When no more than forty-two years of age, he was con- 
ſtituted chief juſtice of the court of King's-bench ; and 


four years after, he attained the higheſt rank that the law 


ean confer on her moſt diſtinguiſhed votaries, by EY 
Faiſed to the ſupreme ſeat of equity. 

For the high and dignified office of lord chancellor, it 
was univerſally allowed at the time, that the kingdom 
could not furniſh a more proper perſon. His elev ation, 
therefore, was free from envy; it was even grateful to 
his brethren at the bar. The title of baron Hardwicke 
was conferred on him at the ſame time, and the nation 
re-echoed the approbation of their ſovereign in this 
choice of the keeper of his conſcience, 

To detail the various inſtances of affiduity, and the 
very impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, conſpicuous in 
this great Jawyer, for the long period of twenty years, 
during which he held the ſeals, would be incompatible 
with our plan. The equality of his temper, the ſtrength 
of his judgment, and his intuitive lagacity, were alike 
confeſſed and admired. 

When the noble, but infatuated, partizans of rebellion 
in Scotland were ** to trial, Hardwicke was a pboint- 


— 
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ed lord high.ſteward of England. This furniſhed him 

with a freſh opportunity of diſplaying his conſummate 

powers of oratory ; and the ſpeech which he delivered 

when paſſing ſentence on the rebel lords, is defervedly 

ranked among the fineſt ſpecimens of eloquence that 
modern times have produced, 

In 1754, the chancellor was raiſed to the dignity. of 
earl of Hardwicke; but two years after, when the illuſ- 
trious William Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, was 
called to the helm, his lordſhip was obliged to reſign, 
That great ſtateſman, however he might reſpect lord 
Hardwicke's legal abilities, conſidered him as a weak 
politician! and beſides, he was aware of his influence in 
the cabinet, which, in numerous inſtances, had rather 
been exerted to aggrandize his family, or particular 
friends, than directed to the public welfare. It was 
Hardwicke's object to ſtrengthen his own intereſt, and 
to advance the fortunes of his connections. He ſeems to 
have adopted a common, but miſtaken, policy, of recom- 
mending weak, and ill qualified perſons, to fill important 
places, that they might be more ſubſervient to his con- 
troul. This ſtratagem appears ſerviceable for a moment, 
but proves deluſive in the end. A man of talents will 
feel the tie of honour, and of gratitude, with a force 
which ignoble and uncultivated minds can never know. 
Abilities reflect back the credit of patronage; but igno- | 
rance and incapacity are the ſhame of their ſupporters. 

After his reſignation, the earl of Hardwicke retired 
from public life, but he did not long enjoy the calm of 
eaſe. In 1764, he was called to pay the debt of nature; 
and what muſt have ſhed conſolation on his departing 
hours, he was able to declare on his death bed, “that 
he had never wronged any man to increaſe his fortune, 
nor acquired a ſingle acre of land which he could not, 
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in his laſt moments, reflect upon with tranquillity.” Toa | 


feel the conſciouſneſs of integrity, when ſublunary joys 
are failing, is the ſweeteſt ſatis faction; and to enſure *. 
mould be the firſt ſtudy of human life. 


That lord Hardwicke was both an able and an up- 


right judge, admits of no diſpute. Though many appeals 
were brought to the bar of the houſe of lords from his 
decrees, not one of them was reverſed. That he was a 
moſt eloquent ſpeaker, and a good moral man, his worſt 
enemies are ready to confeſs. The great ſtain on his 
private character was, a mercenary and craving diſpoſi- 
tion. To provide for a family which he had raiſed to 


he moſt honourable diſtinction, was not only fair, but 


praiſe-worthy; yet to direct every favour, which his in- 
tereſt could eommand, into one channel, though it may 
be palliated, cannot be excuſed. It is ſaid, his royal 
maſter, who had been abundantly generous and indulgent 
to him, at laſt gave lim a ſevere check, when he found 
that his reiterated applications had one object alone in 
view. A ran of elevated rank, and extenſive influence, 
Mould be the patron of unprotected worth, though un- 
connected by natural ties; nor ſuffer either partiality or 
pt eʒudice to bias his judgment, and intercept his bounty. 
As a politician, lord Hardwicke was unfortunate in 
his prepoſſeſſions, and very confined in his principles. 
He oppoſed the militia bill- on the futile grounds of dan- 
ger in arming the people; and even when it had paſſed 


into a law, he is ſaid to have exerted himſelf, wherever 


he had: influence, to prevent its effect. He alſo had a 
principal ſhare in promoting the exiſting marriage act: 

which, though not wholly deſtitute oF utility, is ſuppoſed 
to miliate againſt thoſe leading principles which have 
ever been the guide of free communities. To encourage 
matrimony is to encourage virtue, and conſequently adds 


r 
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to the ſtability of governments; to clog it with reſtraints, _ 
which have a tendency to violate the ſtrongeſt affections 
of the heart, may ſoothe the- pride of unimpaſſioned 
avarice, but can neither increaſe domeſtic happineſs nor 
public ſecurity. In a word, lord Hardwicke was rather a 
great lawyer, than a great man: had he ſhunned the 
region of politics, his fame wouid have raiſed him above 
almoſt every perſon of his age; but his views were too 
limited for a ſtateſman, and almoſt every meafure in 
which he engaged, rendered him unpopular, or evinced _ 
his narrow prejudices, Yet ict it not be ſuppoſed that 
we wiſh to detract from his realrerits, Univerſal excel- 
lence is not a common attribute of man, The illuſtrious 
qualities which he poſſeſſed and practiſed for many years, 
at the bar and on the bench, juſtify his claim to the gra- 
titude of Engliſhmen as a ſhining ornament of his coun« 
try. 
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Urrrry is not confined to-particular purſuite, nor 
are worth and merit the peculiar growth of any foil. On 
Aa pleblan baſe many a pillar of our country has been 
reared, while many have been found prouder to erect | 
trophies of their own, than to boaſt the reflected honours 
of anceſtry, In every ſtation, laurels may be earned, and 
E a ſolid reputation may. be acquired, In the ſenate, at 
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the bar, in the pulpit or the ſchools, in the field or on 
the ocean, in mercantile engagements or mechanical pur- 
ſuits, in the peaceful ſhade of philofophic retirement, 
Nay, even in the loweſt cecupations of agricuiture and the 
arts, a man may be honourably and uſefully employed, 
and diſcharge his duty to his conſcience and his country. 

To confine the praiſe of merit to a particular rar k 
or profe ſſion, is the property of a narrow and an illiberal 
mind. Superior worth ſometimes ſhines forth at once 
with every advantage that fortune can beſtow; while at 
other times it ſurmounts the impediments of ſituation by 
its native ſtrength zit defuſed a glory round the head of 
Barnard. | | 

This upright and patriotic citizen was born eebiion; 
in Berkſhire, His parents were among the reſpectable 
ſocicty of quakers, and he was educated at one of their 
ſeminaries ; but it is ſaid, he derived vcry little benefit 
from early inſtruction, in claſſical and polite literature; 
this deficiency, however, his native good fenſe, and love 
of knowledge, induced him to ſupply by ſuch auxiliaries 
as fell afterwards within his rea. "Tranſlations gave 
him an intimate æcquaintarce with the ſubſtance of an- 
cient learning; and, though ro linguiſt, he became ex- 
tremely well informed in books. 

Inquiſitive and penctrating, he ſought for truth un— 
biaſſed by early prejudices; and, quitting the ſociety of 
Euakers when very young, received the rite of bap- 
tim from the hands of Ccmpton, AP of London, 
in Fulham chapel. 

His father carried on the buſineſs of A wine e merchant; 
and by him he was brought up to the ſame. trade, in. 
which he afterwards ſucceſsfully engaged on his OWN a- 
count in the city of London. ; 

His abilities, his 3 knowledge, and the yy "hy 
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of his condut, ſoon rendered him conſpicuous among his 
fellow citizens; and ſuch was the opinion they entertained 
of him, he was elected one of their repreſentives in 1722. 
In this honourable ſituation he remained during ſeven 
ſueceſſive parliaments; and, amidſt all the revolutions 
that took place both in city and public politics, was ſo 


firmly eſtabliſhed in the eſteem of his conſtituents, that 


his name always appeared at the head of the liſt in every 
new election; and, with whatever oppoſition others had 
to contend, none of any conſequenc? was ever attempted 
againſt this favourite member. Indeed, the zeal, the di- 
ligence, and the capacity which he diſplayed in the dif- 
charge of this 1 important truſt, were ſo eminent, as to 
merit and receive unqualified pte and he is juſtly 


conſidered as one of the moſt ſpirited, able, and indepen- 


dent members ever delegated to the houſe of commons 
by the metropelis of the Britiſh empire. | 

The ſenate was the theatre on which he particularly 
ſhone, and his condu here laid the baſis of his fame. 
His judgment might be erroneous, but his vote was 
never venal. If he was generally in oppoſition to ad- 
miniſtration, it was not from the love of difſent, or from 
an intereſted view of ſupplanting them in office, but 


from the pureſt conviction, that their proceedings mili- 


tated againſt the public welfare, or the individual inte- 
reſts of that great commer cial city which he repr eſented. 


When a bill was brought into parliament, in 17253 Fe 


& for regulating Elections within the City of London, 
and for preſerving the Peace, good Order, and Govern- 
ment of the ſaid City;“ Barnard ſtrenuoufly oppoſed it, 
as an infringement of the city's rights, and contrary to its 
charter; particularly in depriving numbers of their elec- 


tire franchiſe, which they had enjoyed from time imme- 
morial. 
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The citizens were heard by council at the bar of the 
houſe ; crowds, who thought themſelves injured or affected 
by the clauſes of this bill, tumultuouſly aſſembled every 
day at Weſtminſter; the complaints were loud and 
menacing, and government thought it neceſſary to double 
the guards. After much oppoſition, however, the bill 

paſſed, with various modifications; and fir John Barnard 
received thanks from the court of common council, for 
the active part which he had taken in aſſerting the liber- 
ties ofhis fellow citizens. 

Not long atter, this virtuous repreſentative was choſen 
alderman of Dowgate ward, and omitted no opportunity 
in his double capacity of magiſtrate and ſenator to pro- 
mote the honour and welfare of the metropolis, and, in- 
deed, of the Britiſh empire. He prepared a bill, in 1720, 
for the better encouragement and regulation of failors in 
the merchant- ſervice; which he carried through the houſe 
with great credit: and the ſame ſeſſions gave a fignal 
Proof of his humane and benevolent diſpoſition, in ex- 
erting himſelf to redreſs the ſcandalous enormities that 
had been committed jn the fleet and other priſons. The 
warden in that receptacle of unfortunate debtors had 
dared to put ſeveral perſons in irons; and by his groſs 
venality had ſuffered others to eſcape. 

The indignation' of our worthy citizen was rouſed to 
the higheſt pitch; he made a pathetic repreſentation to 
the houſe of the various abuſes which he had detected in 
that priſon, and was not only inſtrumental in bringing 
the iniquitous warden and his agents to juſtice, but alſo 
in procuring an act of inſolvency, and in framing ſuch 
regulations as would prevent arbitrary and illegal prace 
tices by the keepers of that priſon in future. 
When fir Robert Walpole, in the plenitude of minif- 
terial influence, brought in his famous exciſe ſcheme in 
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1733, the attention of every member, who wiſhed well 
to the liberties of the ſubject, was called to a meaſure, 
which, however advantageous in a financial point of 


view, certainly appeared fraught with the moſt dangerous 
| conſequences to the genuine principles of our conſtitu- 


tion. Sir John Barnard took a leading part in the ſpirit- 
ed debate which was maintained on this bill; he con- 
tended that the propoſed ſcheme would deprive a num- 
ber of perſons of their ancient birthright, the trial by 
jury, the laſt unimpaired privilege of liberty that re- 


mained to Engliſhmen; that though his majeſty ſhould 


never make a bad uſe of the power intended to be given 
him, his ſucceſſors might; and that a ſlave, who has the 
good fortune to meet with a humane maſter, is neverthe- 
leſs a flave. . Our liberties are too valuable,” added he, 
« were purchaſed at too dear a price, to be ſported with, 
or wantonly given up to the beſt of kings. I hope we 
have the ſame regard for them that our anceſtors had, and 
if ſo, we ſhall certainly uſe all peaceable means to pre- 
ſerve them; and, if ſuch ſhould prove ineffectual, I truſt 
there is no Engliſhman but would uſe thoſe methods his 
anceſtors had done, in tranſmitting his liberties to his 
poſterity in the ſame glorious condition he found them, 
and not ſacrifice the conſtitution to the poor pretence of 
pling a few frauds in the collection of the public 
revenue.” 

While this buſineſs was in agitation, the avenues to the 
houſe of commons were filled with multitudes of people, 
the miniſterial members were groſsly inſulted, and fir 
Robert Walpole himſelf, in a paroxyſm of paſſion, to 
which, however, be was little ſubje&, having applied the 
term, ſturdy beggars, to the clamorous petitioners at the 


door, met with.a very ſevere retort from ſir John Barnard, 


and was only fayed from the fury of the mob, by the re- 
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- ſolution of a Mr. Cunningsam, who protected bim with 
a drawn ſword. 

so obnoxious was this ſcheme to the great reds of the 
people, and fo jealous were they now become ef any en- 
croachment on their liberties, that miniſters thought pro- 
Per to abandon it at that time; on which event public 
rejoicings took Place, as if fome ſignal victory had been 
gained over a foreign enemy. 

Sir John Barnard had med ſuch reputation as a 
public ſpeaker, ard ſuch influence from the tried inte- 
grity and independence of his character, that he was al. 
ways heard with reſpect, and his plans for the public 


5 good were not unfrequently adopted. Though he gained 


the greateſt ſhare of his popularity, in oppoſing ſome fa- 
vourite plans of the miniſter, he was as ready to ſupport 
him, whenever his conſcience and a ſenſe of duty would 
permit. Attached to no party, but a zealous friend to 
conſtitutional liberty and the intereſts of his country, his 
vote was always the freewill offering of a virtuous mind; 
and the part which he took in public affairs, was ned 
with no bias to ſiniſter views of private intereſt. He 
boldly contended for ſettling ſuch an annual income on 
Frederic, prince of Wales, as would render him inde- 
pendent of a miniſter; and declared his opinion, that 
the heir-apparent, or any other prince of the royal ta- 
mily, ought to have ſuch a certain revenue, as was con- 
fiſtent with his own dignity, and that of the nation. He 
was likewiſe very inſtrumental in lowering the intereſt 
of the public debt, by taking advantage of the facility 
with which money might be raiſed, without the ſmalleſt 
violation of public credit, -as the ſtockholder was to be 
paid at par, or voluntarily to accept the reduction of in- 


I prpoſed. 
rticularize every patriotic wt of this diſtin- 
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ouiſhed citizen, however uſefal his example might be 


to ſuch as aſpire to the honours which he received, 
would extend this article too far. In 1738, he ſer red the 
office of lord mayor; and diſcharged the duties of this 
important ſtation with the ſame aſſiduity, firmneſs, and 
impartiality, which had marked his former life. As a 


maviſtrate, indeed, his conduct was a perfect model for 


imitation, He was governor of ſeveral hoſpitals and 
other public charities; and was ever vigilant, active, 
and difintereſted in the diſcharge of thoſe important 
truſts. In 1749, he became father of the city; but, at 
length, the infirmities of age ſuſpended his honourable 
and; uſeful ſervices. He requeſted leave to reſign his 
alderman's gown; The ſolemn thanks, given him by 
the city of London on this occaſion, was the beſt teſti- 
mony of his merit, and will remain a laſting eulogy on 
his character. Among other qualities becoming a ma- 


giſtrate and a man, he was thanked “ for his wiſe, vigi- 


lant, and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; his un- 
wearied zeal for the honour, ſafety, and proſperity of 
his fellow-citizens; his inviolable attachment to the 
Jaws and liberties of his country; and for the noble 


example, which he had ſet, of a long and uninterrupted 


courſe of virtue, in private as well as public life.“ * 
With tlns enviable character, fir John Barnard retired 
to his country-ſeat at Clapham, where he expired, full of 
days and honour, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 


F As a further proof of the high ſenſe which his feltbw- 


citizens eatertained of his ſignal ſervices, his ſtatue was 


erected in his lifetime, on the Royal Exchange, in his 
rodes of ng 
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Wealth, power, and titles, —pageants of a day, 
Ungrac'd with merit, ſhed a feeble ray. 
Soon ſinks the fame, not rais'd on true deſert, 
And all the praiſe that lives not in the heart ; 
Soon ſinks the pride from anceftry that flows: 
The ſplendid villains are but public ſhews ; 
Awhile they blaze, and catch the ſimple eye, 
Then melt in air, like meteors in the ſky ! 
Not thus nobility with worth conjoin'd, 
Its luſtre ſpreads, and leaves a track behind. 
The gifts of fortune, in a good man's power, 
Are but the needy wretch's certain dower; 
They raiſe the languid, wipe affiiction's tear, 
To ſome give fame, in Lyttelton endear, 


— 


Tais illuſtrious and excellent man claimed deſcent 
from a very ancient family, which had been ſeated for 
centuries in Worceſterſhire, and had produced ſeveral 
diſtinguiſhed characters at different periods; among 
others, judge Lyttelton, who flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry IV. He was the eldeſt ſon of fir Thomas Lyttel- 
ton, by a ſiſter of lord viſcount Cobham, and was born 
at Hagley, which he found, when he came to his inhe- 
ritance, prepared by nature for the elyſium to which his 
delicate taſte converted it. 
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His birth is ſaid to have been premature, and, in con- 
fequence, he was with difficulty reared ; but gradually 
gaining A tolerable ſtrength of conſtitution, he was ſent 


to Eton {chool, where ke ſoon attracted the notice of his 


maſters by the ſuperior manner in which his exerciſes 
were finiſhed, and early diſcovered a taſte for the beauties 
of poetical compoſition; an almoſt infallible index of 
a refined and elegant mind. At that ſeminary, he wrote 
his paſtorals, and ſome other pieces, which would have 
given him a conſiderable rank in the train of the Muſes, 
independently of thoſe advantages to which he was born, 

and which ſet off his natural | endowments in the moſt 
conſpicuous light. 

Having teinioved to Chriſt-church, in the ud 
Oxford, he purſued his academic ſtudies with unuſual 
avidity, and with a ſucceſs correſpondent to his appli- 
cation. Nor was he ſatisfied with the routine of ex- 


pected duty: his genius prompted him to court fame as 
a writer, and his Blenheim, if it did not much en- 


hance his reputation as a poet among real judges, cer- 

tainly, from the popularity of the ſubje& and the great 

man who was the hero of it, rendered him better known, 
and the object of more general admiration. On the 
banks of Iſis, too, he fetched his Perſian Letters, one of 
the moſt original of all his works, and which, for purity 
of language, and the knowledge of life and manners 
which it diſplays, gained him a reputation not temporary, 
but permanent. It may be confidered as a claſſical Eng- 
iſh production, and will always be read with i has ae: 
ment and delight. 

After a ſhort {tay at the aaiinty; he ccc his 
travels. At Paris he became acquainted with the Britiſn 
ambaſſador, Mr. Poyntz, who was fo ſtruck with the 


uncommon capacity of Lyttelton, that he warmly pa- 


R 
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tronized him, and employed him in ſome political nego- 
citations, which he diſpatched i in ſuch a manner as con- 
firmed the high opinion that had been formed of his 
talents and his addreſs. 

When Lyttelton ſet out on his travels, he had formed 
a proper eſtimate of the uſeful purpoſes to which they 
might be applied, and he determined to reap all the be- 
nefit and improvement from them, which an extenſive 
_. Intercourſe with mankind is capable of conferring, He 
did not poſt through a country like a courier, nor did 
he indulge in the diffipation or frivolities of the people 
among whom he ſojourned. On the contrary, he aſſo- 
ciated only with men of rank, in the political or literary 
world, from whom he enlarged the native ſtores of his 
mind; or, by obſervation and Linquiry, traced the advan- 


tages and defects of public inſtitutions, or the various 


modes of private life. In order to connect him, too, 
more ſtrongly with the country which was ſtill deareſt 


to him, and in which he had left ſome valuable friends, 
he kept up a regular private correſpondence, and a poeti- 


cal, in two epiſtles to Dr. Ayſcough and Mr. Pope, which 


are not unworthy to be claſſed even with Addiſon's ce- 


lebrated letter from Italy. 

Under the friendly and affectionate auſpices of Mr, 
Poyntz, who ſeems to have loved him as a ſon, he re- 
mained for ſome time at Paris. At Turin, he was re- 
ceived in the moft condeſcending and flattering manner 


by his Sardinian majeſty. In the capital towns of Italy, 


particularly at Rome, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 


the fine arts; and ſuch was the correctneſs and purity of 


his taſte, that he was juſtly eſteemed an excellent judge 
of wirti, though ſo young a man, | 
His letters to his father, during his peregrination, 
which are ſtill extant, evince his filial piety, and are mo- 
dels of dutiful affection. This trait of character ſhould 
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not be overlooked : it ſtamps the amiable bias of his ſoul, 
He who is deficient in daty to his parents, may poſſeſs 
great, but can never be entitled to the praiſe of good qua- 
lities. He is not formed to reliſh the moſt ſolid ſatis- 
faction, or to know the ecſtacies of reciprocal endear- 
ment. He can neither be happy himſelf, nor commu- 
nicate happineſs to others. 8 
Returning from his travels, fraught with the moſt va- 
juable attainments, he obtained a ſeat for the borough of 
Okehampton, for which he ſerved in ſeveral parliaments, _ 
and ſoon entered the liſts of oppoſition againſt Walpole. 


His abilities as a public ſpeaker were very conſiderable, 


and he was not averſe to diſplay his talents ; no impor- 
tant debate aroſe in which he did not take a ſhare. As 


he had eſpouſed what was called the patriotic party, 


though patriotiſm certainly allows no party, he was 


| ſpeedily introduced to the favour of Frederick, prince of 


Wales; and, in 1737, became principal ſecretary to his 
royal highneſs, in which e he ſerved him with in- 


tegrity and zeal, 


But though Lyttelton was now confeſſedly a peilen | 
the irradiations of his genius could not be obſcured by 
the denſe air in which de was enveloped. Indeed, he 
had now a freſh cauſe of inſpiration. Miſs Lucy For- 
teſcue, a young lady of uncommon beauty and merit, had 
taught him to feel the tendereſt pangs of love; and he 


breathed his attachment to her in ſome of the moſt deli- 
y cate and elegant verſes that ever poet penned to his miſ- 


tres. The amiability of his own diſpoſition inſpired | 


him with the ſincereſt regard for kindred qualities; and, 


in 1742, he was united to the object of his fondeſt affec- 
tion, and was happy enough to find in the wife, all that 
he had loved and admired in the miſtreſs. No cold ſug- 
geſtions of intereſt had joined them; and their conjugal 
telicity knew no interruption tall the moment it was 


— 
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cloſed for ever. In four ſhort years, this faultleſs mode! 
of domeſtie virtue was called to another world ; leaving 
a difconſolate huſband, with an infant ſon and daughter, 
the pledges of their mutual affection. The grief which 
Mr. Lyttelton felt on this occaſion was qual to the loſs 
which he had ſuſtained. His beautiful monody to the 
memory of his lady will eternize her name and his own 
conjugal affection. It is one of the moſt pathetic pieces 
in the Engliſh language. The inſcription on her tomb 

in the church of Hagley, was alſo a tribute of his ardent 
affection. It paints a woman of faſhion as ſhe ought to 
be. It delineates a character, which to know 1s to ad- 
mire and love. Happy the wife who deſerves it! happy, 
thrice happy the huſband, who can apply it to the part- 
ner of his life! 


Male to engage all hearts, and dhe: all eyes; 
Though meek, magnanimous z tho? witty, wiſe ; 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been; 
Yet good, as ſhe the world had never fret; ; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind, 
With gentleſt female tenderneſs combin'da 
| Her ſpeech was the melodious voice of love, 
Ter ſong the warbling of the vernal grove; 
Her eloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 
Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon ſtrong z 
Her form each beauty of her mind expreſs'd, 
Her mind was Virtue by the Graces dreſs'd. 


Two years before this lamented ſeparation, Mr. Lyt- 
_ telton had been appointed one of the lords of the treaſury; 
and, inſpired with the flame of genius himſelf, he no 
fooner poſſeſſed the ability, than he became the patron 
of genius in others. Fielding, Thomfon, Mallet, Young, 
Hammond, Weſt, and Pope, either taſted his bounty, or 
were honoured by his countenance. His generous re- 


gard to Thomſon did not die with the object of it. He 


— 
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W reviſed bis hd tragedy of Coriolanus for the benefit 

1 | of the deceaſed poet's relations; and wrote ſuch an af- 

fecting prologue, that the celebrated Quin burſt into 

tears as he recited it, while the audience melted in 5 

pathetic feeling with the actor. | 

But, though Lyttelton was now become a public man 

and a patron, he did not fuffer the avocations of buſineſs, 

or the increaſe of worldly favour, to lure him from more 
= fſcrious concerns. In the ſprightlineſs of juvenile confi- 

v dence, in the vanity of conceit and affectation, he had 

been led away by doubts reſpecting) the authenticity of 

revelation; he felt the pangs of incertitude on fuch a 

'- BY momentous ſubject; he diligently applied himſelf to 

ſearch the Scriptures; and, in reſult, their internal evi» 
dence to his honeſt and unprejudiced mind afforded a lu- 
minous conviction of their truth. f 
Anxious to remove that veil from others 8 had 
dimmed his own proſpects, he publiſhed, ſoon after the 
death of his lady, a ſeaſon. of melancholy and reflection, 

*« Obſervations on the Converſion. and Apoſtleſhip of 
Zt. Paul.“ The incidents attending this part of Scripture - 
hiſtory had appeared ſo ſtriking as to effect his own 
entire convertion to the belief of Chriſtianity ; and infi- 

_ delity itſelf has never been able to fabricate. even a ſpe- 
cious reply to this judicious and able defence of our holy 
religion. It had the happieſt effect on the times in which 
it was produced; and as often as it is read with ſeriouſ- 
neſs and candour, it will either convince or confound the 

ſceptic. 

| Notwithſtanding the violence of Lyiteltan' 8 e is | 
the loſs of his lady, he judged. it expedient to enter again 
into the bands of marriage; and he fixed on a daughter * 
of fir Robert Rich. In the heart that has once loved * 
tenderly and truly, perhaps the enthuſiaſm of affection 

can never be a ſecond time renewed; and wedlock, even 


* 
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when contracted under the happieſt omens, is ſo much 
influenced by minute circumſtances, by temper, habit, 
and a congenial or contradictory diſpoſition, that we need 
not wonder if his ſecond union did not produce all the 
felicity which he had once taſted, or which he e 
hoped to enjoy. 

In 1751 his father died, when be Wukeesded to the 
baronetage and the family eſtate at Hagley. The latter 
he did not augment, but was careful to adorn; and by 
the embelliſhments of defign, ſuperadded to the beauties 
of art, made his domain one of the moſt delightful ow 
in the kingdom. 

By a diligent diſcharge of his parliamentary duty, and 
powers of — which commanded attention, he 
gradually roſe to ſome of the higheſt offices of the ſtate. 
When violent clamours were raiſed againſt the bill which 
bad been paſſed for the naturalization of the Jews, Lyt- 
telton made a ſpeech in favour of its repeal, which for 
elegance and ſpirit, propriety of ſentiment, and ſound- 
neſs of principle, may be thought a rival to the pureſt 
models of antiquity, and certainly n wy thing that 
modern times have produced. 

After reprobating the arguments which had been urged 
againſt the exiſting bill, he conſidered its probable effects 
in the preſent temper of the nation, ably diſcriminated 
between ſteadinefs in eſſentials, and a compliance with 
harmleſs, though, perhaps, miſtaken opinions, and gave 
unanſwerable reaſons for the ſimple repeal of the act; 
beyond which he thought all conceſſion to popular cla- 
mour would -be weak: and dangerous in the extreme. 


It would open, ſaid the animated orator, „a door to 
the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, and the moſt miſchievous attacks 
of political diſaffection working on that enthuſiaſm. If 


you encourage and authorize it to fall on the ſynagogue, 
it will go from thence to the meeting-houſes, and in the 


a 
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end to the palace. The more zealous we are to ſupport 
Chriſtianity, the more vigilant ſhould we be in main- 
taining toleration. If we bring back perſecution, we 
bring back the anti- chriſtian ſpirit of popery; and when 
the ſpirit is here, the whole ſyſtem will ſoon follow. 
Toleration is the baſis of all public quiet. It is a cha- 
racter of freedom given to the mind, more valuable, 1 
think, than that which ſecures our perſons and eſtates. 
Indeed, they are inſeparably connected together; for 
where the mind is not free, where the conſcience b en- 
thralled, there is no freedom.“ a 
Sun diſtinguiſned abilities, accompanied boy the beſt | 
virtues of the heart, it might have been ſuppoſed, would 


have perpetuated the political influence of Lyttelton; but 


frame was fender | and 


the fact ſeems to be, literature engroſſed moſt of his at- 
tention, and he was more anxious to diſcover moral truth 
than to guard againſt political intrigue. At intervals he 
favoured the world with his celebrated Dialogues of 
the Dead, and his elaborate 5* Hiſtory of Henry II.“ 
dividing his time between the duties of his public func- 
tions, the purſuits of elegant literature, and the ſociety of 
the learned and the great; till a change of miniſtry taking 
place, in 1757, he was raifed to a peerage, and retired 
from the agitations of ſtate affairs. From that period, 
lord Lyttelton was only known as a ſtateſman by occa- 
fional ſpeeches in his parliamentary capacity: he lived 
chiefly at his beautiful ſeat of Hagley, endeared to his 
neighbours and to mankind by the exerciſe of every hu- 
mane quality, and the practice of every virtue. | 
Lord Lyttelton had never an athletic appearance; his 
nco! pacted, and his face was 
meagre and pale. Yet he reached the ſixty-fourth year 
of his age, exempt from much corporeal infirmity, when 
he was ſeized with his laſt illneſs, and reſigned his breath 
with the hope and confidence of immortality, A little 
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before his death, when all hopes of life were extin- 
guithed, he thus addreſſed himfelf to his phyſician, 
Doctor, ſaid he, you ſhall be my confeflor. When 
I firſt fet out in the world, I had friends who endea- 
voured to ſhake my belief in the Chriſtian religion. I 
faw difficulties which ſtaggered me; but I kept my mind 
open to conviction. The evidences and doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, ſtudied with attention, made me a moſt 
firm and perſuaded believer of its truth. I have made it 
the rule of my life, and it is now the ground of my 
hopes. In politics and public life, I have made the pub- 
lie good the rule of my conduct. I never gave counſels 
Which 1 did not think the beſt at the time. I have ſeen 
that I was ſometimes in the wrong; but I did not err de- 
ſignedly. I have endeavoured, in private life, to do all 
the good in my power; and never for a moment could 
kidelze malicious or _ deſigns ** any perſeu 
whatſoever.” 

When the laſt aka, ſtruggle a he gave 
lord and lady Valentia, his daughter, who came to ſee 
him, his ſolemn benediction; adding, Be good, be vir- 


tuous, my lord: you muſt come to this. In fine, his 


dying moments were the beſt comment on a well-ſpent 
life : they evinced unaffected magnanimity, pious reſig- 
nation, and Chriſtian hope. To the laſt, his underſtand- 
ing was unimpaired ; his eloſing hour exhibited the 
brighteſt pattern of the Chriſtian's triumph over death. 

| Whoever copies this virtuous and amiable example, may 
his exit be the ſame ! 
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Born 1725.—Died 1774. 
From 11th of George J. to 14th Gearge mW... | 
Wu HEN the love of glory ſtimulates to enterprize, | 


when ambition afpires to honourable diſtinction, and ju= 
venile ardour prompts to reap laurels, wealth, or fame, 
in diſtant chmes; the fubſequent notices of a man who 
felt all thoſe paſſions 1 in their progreſs and gratification, 
will ſerve as an additional ſtimulus or ps as an 
example or a warning to youth. as 

Far be it from us to repreſs the generous Panting kor 
celebrity in honourable purſuits; but if happineſs be the 
prize propoſed, it is neither confined to place norftation. 


- — p 
* 


It may ſoothe the breaſt of the peaſant, in his thatched 


cottage; it may ſhun the graſp of the moſt fuccefsful 
adventurer, in the eee, regions "ON fortune and of 
fame. ob 

Robert Clive, to whom the see Chathem⸗ Ee 
the epithet of © a heaven- born general,“ Was the lbn or 
a gentleman of ancient family, Put moderate eſtate, re- 
dent at Styche, near Market Drayton, in Salop. At a 
very early period he was ſent to a private ſchool, at 
Loſtock, in Cheſhire, under the tuition of Dr Eaton, 
who predicted the future greatneſs of the man, from the 
ſuperior courage and reſources of the boy. If this 
lad, he uſed to ſay, „lives to arrive at maturity, and 
has a proper opportunity of diſplaying his talents, few 
names will be greater than his.“ Th; prognoſtication 
of the maſter was verified, and his ſagacity confirmed 


by the Tree” Under this preceptor he continued only 
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till his eleventh year, when he was removed to a ſchool 
at Market Drayton. The church of that place ſtands on 
a high hill; and from nearly the top of its lofty ſteeple 
1 old ſtone ſpout projects, in the form of a dragon's 


head: on this young Clive was one day found ſeated, to 


the terror and aſtoniſhment of his maſter and ſchool- 
fellows. -Even at that early age, he wiſhed to fignalize 


— himſelf by hazardous exploits; and gave ſufficient indi- 


cations of the direction of his genius. From Market 


Drayton, his father again removed him to merchant- 
taylors ſchool in London; and from this reſpectable 


ſeminary to one at Hemelhempſtead, in Hertfordſhire. 
What could induce his father to be ſo very fickle in the 
Choice of ſchools, it is impoſſible to ſay; ut, as might 
naturally be expected, his ſon was more indebted to his 
natural capacity, than to any learnin which he could 
acquire -under ſuch a deſultory plan of education. The 
policy of often removing a boy from one feminary to 
another, without forcible reaſons, is very queſtionable; 
dis proficiency will generally be in the inverſe ratio of 
this frequency, It may, however, be imagined, that a 
boy of Clive's daring diſpoſition was not the moſt de- 
ſirable for a fcholar; and accordingly he gained more 
credit from his maſters for bis intrepidity, which they did 


not admire, than for the qualities that were d to his 


age and fituation. 

If his father, however, was culpable in not training 
ſuch a youth at a public ſchool, where his aſſociates 
would have done more to reclaim his eccentricities, than 
| the authority of a maſter, he certainly deſerves great 
praiſe for fixing his future deftination. A ſpirit, ſo active 
and undaunted, had only to be launched on the world to 
make its way in it. Having procured the appointment 
of writer, in the ſervice of the Eaſt-India Company, 
young Clive embarked for that country, and arrived at 
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Madras, in the nineteenth year of his age: Of the 
numerous adventurers, who go in queſt of fame or for- 


tune to that quarter of the globe, many either fall martyrs . 
to the climate, or return without the independence for 


which they figh; yet a few ſplendid inſtances of faceeſs 


fill ſtimulate adventure, and each freſh comer hopes to 
draw one of the capital prizes in the lottery of life. 
The faſcinating illuſions, conjured up by youthful faney, 
invite purſuit to the ends of the earth, and ſtill dance 
before the enraptured eye, and ſtill ſhun the graſp. 

The bufineſs of a writer was as diſagreeable to Clive, 


as the reſtraint of a ſchool ; and it was not long before 


he unluckily involved himſelf with his ſuperiors. . On 
one occaſion he had inſulted the ſeeretary; and, the 
buſineſs being reported to the governor, he was deſired to 
aſk pardon. This forced ſubmiſſion he made in terms of 
indignant contempt ; but the ſecretary, willing to admit 


it, invited the young gentleman to dinner: © No, ſir, 


replied Clive, the governor did not command me to 
dine with you.“ | 
Two. years after he had e in the Indies, Madras 
ſurrendered to the French, and the officers of the com- 
pany, civil and military, became priſoners on their pa- 
role. The capitulation being violated, the Engliſh con- 
ceived themſelves releaſed from their engagements, and 


made their eſcape as opportunity ſerved.  'The ingenious 
| refources of Clive enabled him to reach St. David's, a 


fortreſs about twenty-one miles ſouth of Madras. 

At this place, being engaged at cards, two enſigns of 
the party were detected in cheating. The loſers at firſt 
refuſed to pay, but were all intimidated by their military 
companions, except Clive, who accepted a challenge 


from the boldeſt champion of gaming depredation; and 
fired the firſt piſtol without effect. His antagoniſt, a diſ- 


grace to the honourable name of officer, quitting his 
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Ration, preſented his piſtol at Clive's head, and infiſted 
on his aſking his life. With this he reluctantly com- 
plied; but, when he was further required to recant the 
expreſſions which he had uſed, he peremptorily refuſed; 
and when menaced with inſtant deſtruction, dared his 
opponent to fire, repeating, I ſaid you cheated, I ſay 
ſo ftill, and I will never pay you.”” This firmneſs daunted 
the gambling hero, he threw away his piſtol, and called 
him a madman. When Clive was complimented on his 
reſolution in this diſagreeable affair, with a genuine ſpirit 
of honour, he replied; „The man has given me my 
life, and 1 have no right in future to mention his be- 
haviour at the card-table; but 1 will neither pay him, 
nor keep him company. 

Civil engagements being — by the flames of 
war, in 1747 Cl. ve obtained an enſigney; and, at the 
fiege of Pondicherry, ſhowed that he was now in his 


proper fphere, The young officer diſplayed the utmoſt 


gallantry in defence of the advanced trench, and received 
one ſhot through his hat, and another through his coat, 

_while ſome of his companions were falling; without ever 
Ainching from his poſt, or indicating the ſlighteſt ſymp- 
toms of alarm. 

On his return to St. David s, after the ſiege was raiſed, 
he had an affair of honour with an officer, nhtes had un- 
juſtly reflected on his character, in an inſtance for which 
he deferved the higheſt praiſe. His reſolute temper again 
brought him off with credit; and his defamer, to avoid 
the infamy to which he hes expoſed himſelf by his illi- 
- berality and his GOT was mne! to reſign his 
commiſſion. 

To enter into a detail of India polities, 20 the mili- 
tary operations which took place in conſequence of them - 

between the rival nations of England and France, Who 
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efpouſed the different intereſts of the native powers, 
would carry us into too wide a field. Clive was daily 
riſing in glory; and at the reduction of Devi Cotah,. 
under major Lawrence, his courage ſhone with ſuperior 
luſtre.» Though then only poſſeſſing the rank of lieu- 
tenant, he folicited the command of the forlorn hope, 
which, with tome heſitation, was granted him. A prac- 


ticable breach was ſuppoſed to be u and Clive, with 


thirty-four Britiſh ſoldiers, and ſeven hundred ſepoys, 
attempted to ſtorm the place. The ſepoys were ſooh in- 
timidated, and halted; but the Britiſh advancing, fell 
into an ambuſcade, and twenty-ſix of them were killed. 


_ Clive had the good ſortune to eſcape a ſtroke that was 


aimed at him by a borfeman in paſſing; and, with three 
others, providentially rejoined the ſepoys. The com- 
mander, obſerving the diſaſter, ordered all the Europeans 
to advance. Clive advanced in the firſt diviſion, and was 
again attacked by the enemy's horſe; but the bravery of 


the Engliſh at length prevailed, and the garriſon, inti- 
midated at the fury of the aſſailants, abandoned the 


town; when the rajah made overtures of peace, which 
were accepted on terms highly favourable to the Com- 
1 | 
The war being at laſt inte Clive, whn il ds 
ed for freſh 8 was obliged to reſume his civil ap- 


pointment; but with the office ot commiſſary to the Bri- 


tiſn troops, procured him by the ftiendſhip of major 
Lawrence. He had not, however, been long ſettled at 
Madras, before he was ſeized with a fever of the nervous 
kind, which had a baneful effect on his conſtitution and 
ſpirits, and from the effects of which he never ſeems to 
have perfectly recovered. Unleſs when rouſed by active 
exertions, from this period he ſeems to have been ſubject 
to temporary dejections of mind, which poiſoned the en- 


| joyment of life, and made him n the moſt — 
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enterprizes, for which his genius was adapted, to the 
tranquil ſcenes of peace of retirement. 
The French, though fruſtrated in their nete 
views, employed the interval of peace in fomenting new 
diſturbances, and ſtrengthening their connection with the 
country powers. They gradually formed ſuch projects of 
_ - agerandizement as reduced the Engliſh to the utmoſt per- 
plexity and danger; and Clive once more reſumed his 
military character, with the rank of captain. At the 
head of two hundred and ten Europeans, and five hun- 
dred Sepoys, he entered the province of-Arcot with ſuch 
promptitude and ſecrecy, that he had taken its capital 
before the enemy were apprized of his motions. The 
inhabitants expected to be plundered, and offered a libe- 
ral ranſom; but Clive diſplayed the generoſity of a Bri- 
tiſh conqueror, in relieving them from apprehenſion re- 
ſpecting either their poiſons or their property; and only 
required that they ſhould furmiſh him with proviſions, 
for which they were punctually paid. This honeſt po- 
liey conciliated the affections of the natives in an extra- 
ordinary degree; and Clive felt the good effects of his 
moderation on ſome important occaſions, which ſoop af- 
ter preſented themſelves. 

In almoſt every ſubſequent action of conſequence, cap- 
tain Clive bore away freſh laurels: the prodigies of va- 
lour, which he performed, are recorded in the annals of 
hiſtory ; and, after a ſeries of important ſervices, he re- 

turned to England, when the Eaſt-India Company treated 
him with flattering diſtinction, and voted him a preſent 
of an elegant diamond-hilted ſword; which, with the 
moſt honourable feeling of friendſhip, he declined accept- 
ing till they paid colonel Lawrence, under whoſe auſpices | 
he had riſen, the ſame compliment. 

Returning to India, with the rank of henteuant-colo- 


nel in the royal ſervice, and the appointment of goves· 
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nor of St. David's, with the right of ſaccefiion to that of 
Madras, he employed the interval of peace between the 
French and the Engliſh, in attacking Geriah, the almoſt 
impregnable capital of the pirate Angria's dominions, 
who had committed galling depredations on the trade of 
the Engliſn in thoſe ſeas, By the aſſiſtance of the fleet, 
he ſucceeded in this dangerous enterpriſe; an immenſe 
quantity of ſtores and effects fell into his hands, with the 
wife, children, and mother of Angria, to whom he ex- 
tended the moſt generous protection. 

War again being declared againſt the F rench, docs 
turbulence and inſidious politics no treaties could reſtrain, 
Clive, who had now the principal command of the forces 
in India, by an unbroken ſeries of triumphs, humbled 
their arrogance, and reduced their partizans to defpair. 
At the battle of Plaſſey, againſt the ſubah of the Decan, 
with only a handful of men, oppoſed to a formidable 
army, he obtained a complete victory; one of the moſt 
ſhining indeed in the annals of Oriental warfare. In a 
word, as a ſenſible writer obſerves, ** whoever contem- 
plates the forlorn ſituation of the Engliſh Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, when Clive firſt arrived at Calcutta, in 1756, and 
conſiders the degree of opulence and power they poſſeſſed 
when he finally left that place in 1767, will be con- 
vinced that the hiſtory of the world has rarely afforded 
an inſtance of ſo rapid and improbable a change. 

As ſome honourable acknowledgment for his import- 


ant ſervices, he was raiſed to the dignity of an Iriſh peer, 


by the title of lord Clive, baron of Plaſſey, and made a 
knight of the bath. But the favour of his. ſovereign and 
of the India company, with his own ſignal exploits, / 
could not ſcreen him from thoſe attacks to which even 
purer virtue is frequently obliged to fubmit. The ſuf- 
picions, real or- pretended, that had long lain dormant, 
broke out in the houſe of commons in 1773, when a mo= 
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tion was made to reſolve, that in the acquiſition of his 


wealth, lord Clive had abuſed the powers with which he 
had been entruſted. This ſtroke was aimed both at his 
fortune and his fame. He repelled the allegations with 


the ſpirit of a man who knew he had deſerved better of 


his country, and deſcanted on the cruelty of ſuffering a 


charge to hang over his head for fixteen years before it 


was brought to iſſue; concluding, ** that if the motion 
ſhould paſs, he might be made poor, but he could {ill 
The houſe, however, ſo far from acceding 
to the terms of the propoſed motion, reſolved, ** that 


lord Clive bun. rendered great and meritorious lervices to 


his country.“ 

Lord Clive was ee one of the moſt Wee mi- 
litary geniuſes that modern times have produced. He 
owed nothing to others, but all to himſelf. Prompt and 

vigorous in execution, ſecret and fagacious in planning, 
his .energies were like lightning; they were felt before 
they were perceived. If he amaſſed a large fortune, he 


employed it in acts of munificence, which could have 


done no diſcredit to the liberality of a prince. Jo the 
invalid ſervants of the Eaſt-India Company, he made, at 
one time, a preſent of 70,000 l.; nor were his private 
charities leſs commendable, or leſs diſcriminating. And 
ſhould envy till tax his opulence, or malice condemn it, 
let it be known, that others enjoyed it more than him- 
ſelf. In conſequence of that ſevere illneſs, with which 
he had been attacked many years before, and a long ex- 
poſure to the fatigues of his ſtation, in a climate which, 
of itſelf, is ſufficient to deſtroy the vigour of health, he 


was unhappy unleſs when buſily engaged, and often 
diſcovered anxieties of mind, from which no lenitives of 


friendſhip, no medicines could relieve him. Surrounded 
with ſplendor, it did not often elevate him to joy, unleſs 
among his intimate friends, by whom he was Gocerely 
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beloved. In every domeſtic relation, indeed, he was not 
only blameleſs but praiſe-worthy; and his ſecial virtues 
commanded as much applauſe, as his heroiſm had gain- 
ed admiration. Why did not felicity as well as fortune 
ſhine upon him? Why did not the retroſpect of a life, 
uſeful to his country, ſooth him in the ſhade of tranquil- 
lity? Why did not religion arm him with reſolution, to 
endure- what Providence was pleaſed to lay upon him? 


The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate. Some poſſeſs 
a taſte for enjoyment, but want the means; while we 
ſee others, as if it were intended to repreſs our murmurs 


at the diſpenſations of Providence, gradually loſe reliſh 


for life, when every gratification is within their n 
and invites them to partake . 
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XLVI. WILLIAM PITT, 


| EARL or CHATHAM, 
Born 1707.—Died 1778. 
From 5th 2. Anne to 18th Geo, III. 


by DID not intend to make a public deckerativn of the 
reſpect I bear lord Chatham; but I am called upon. to 
deliver my opinion, and even the pen of Junius ſhall 
contribute to reward him. Recorded honours ſhall ga- 
ther round his monument, and thicken over him. It is 
a ſolid fabric, and will ſupport the laurels that adorn it. 
I am not converſant in the language of panegyric.- 
Thele praiſes are extorted from me; but they will wear 
well, as they have been dearly earned.“ 

Such was the elegant eulogy paid by the celebrated 
Junius to the earl of 9 before the curtain had 
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dropped on the ſtateſman's labours, and his part in the 
drama was completed. But firmneſs and conſiſtency 
were characteriſtic of William Pitt; and from his pre- 
ecding life, the able and penetrating writer whom we 
have quoted, might well predic that the cloſe would be 
in unifon with it. 

William Pitt, who filled ſuch a wide and honourable 
ſpace in the public eye, whoſe glories are ſtill freſh in the 
memory of his countrymen and of Europe, and whoſe 
-well-earned fame will be commenſurate with time itſelt, 
was the ſon of Robert Pitt, eſq. of Boconnock, in Corn- 
wall. This family was, originally, of Dorſetſhire, where 
it had long been reſpectably eſtabliſhed ; but no anceſ- 
tors could reflect additional luſtre on a man so TRULY 
GREAT. | | 

Eton, which has produced fo many iNuſtrious names, 
had the honour of his claſſical inſtitution. Thence he 
was removed to Trinity college, Oxford, which may well 
be proved of ſuch an eleve : 


Nor thou refuſe 
This humble preſent of no partial muſe, 
From that calm bower which nurs'd thy 40945008 youth | 
In the pure precepts of Athenian truth ; | 
Where firſt the form of Britiſh Libeity 
Beam'd in full radiance on thy muling eye. 


3 | Wan rox. 

Mr. Pitt has left ſome teſtimonies of his homage to 
the Muſes; and, that he poſſeſſed a poetic imagination, 
the fervid pathos and i imagery of his eloquence well place 
beyond a doubt. General literature, however, abſorbed 
his principal attention; and, by a fingular relation of 
cauſes and effects, what ſeemed the greateſt misfortune 
of his liſe, very probably led to its rack exalted ſplendor. 
Scarcely had he reached the ſixteenth year of his age, 
when he became a martyr to an hereditary gout. A de- 
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e licacy of conftitution, and the reftraints which it im- 
y I poſes, are generally propitious to ſtudy and reflection. 
4 Pitt had neither taſte, nor ſtrength of frame, to engage 
76 deep in diſſipation; and his genius ſoared above the pr 
0 gar allurements of vicious pleaſure. He devoted the 
leiſure and confinement of indiſpoſition to the acquire- 
le ment of a vaſt fund of premature and uſeful knowledge, 
bs which in due time he brought forward, at once toaſtoniſh 
ſe and confound,  - - . i | 
t, Alfter receiving a liberal 3 he at a cor- 3 
. netcy' of horſe; but the ſenate, not the camp, was the | 
ſcene where he was beſt qualified to ſhine, His friends, ; 
5 among whom, Sarah, ducheſs of Marlborough, was the 1 
1 moſt 1 forming a due eſtimate of his talents, ace 
cordingly brought him into parliament for the borough — | 
55 of Old Sarum, ah 1735; and on this ſplendid theatre he 


he early diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ranks of oppoſition. . 
ll Popularity, indeed, is too commonly the firſt ohject of 
public men; and place and profit are the en con- 
ſequence. | 

The miniſter, Gr Robert -Walpole, was 8 and 
thunderſtruck at the very ſound of his voice and the 
lightning of his eye; but when he witneſſed the impetu- 

ous torrent of his eloquence, he is ſaid to have told his 
friends that he ſhould be glad, at any rate, to muzzle 

that terrible cornet of horſe.”” Pitt, however, had choſen 


to his fide, and knew his powers: enamoured of virtue and 
n, {MW public ſpirit, no military proſpects, nor miniſterial ho= 

ce nours, could divert him from the cauſe which he deemed 

ed honourable; and, when he loſt his commiſſion in con- 

of ſequence of his ſpirited behaviour in parliament, Lyttel- 

ne ton paid him the following elegant compliment, which, 


at the ſame time, conveys a bitter ironical ſarcaſm on the 
premier: 1885 45 


a 
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Long had thy virtue mark'd thee out for fame, 

Far, far ſuperior to a cornet's name; + - 8 
This gen'rous Walpole ſaw, and griev'd to find 

So mean a poft diſgrace that noble mind ; - 

The ſervile ſtandard from thy free-born hand 

He took, and bade thee lead the patriot band. 


To particularize every inſtance of the nervous, daz- 
_ zling eloquenee of Pitt, even during his moviciate, would 
be to write the parliamentary hiſtory of ſeveral. years. In 
the debate on the bill for regiſtering ſeamen, which Mr. 
Pitt repreſented as arbitrary and unjuſt, Mr. Horatio 
Walpole having ſarcaſtically remarked on his youth 
and animated geſture, met with a cutting retort, which 
we are ſorry we cannot tranſcribe at length, as a ſpeci- 
men of that glowing and impaſſioned language which 
was characteriſtic of the ſpeaker, ** I will not under- 
take, ſaid he, to determine, whether youth can juſtly 
be imputed to any man as a reproach ; but I will affirm, 
that the wretch, who, after having ſeen the conſequence 
of repeated errors, continues till to blunder, and whole 
age has only added obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is, ſurely, the 
- ebje& either of abhorrence or contempt, and delerves 
not that his grey hairs ſhonld ſecure him from infult, 
Much. more is he to be abhorred, who, as he has ad- 
vanced in age, has receded from virtue, and becomes 
more wicked with leſs temptation; who proſtitutes him- 
ſelf for money which he cannot enjoy, and ſpends the 
remains of his life in the ruin of his country.” 
Frederick, prince of Wales, who had long been the 
rallying point of oppoſition, and who, conſiſtently with 


his noble ſentiments, took men of genius, talents, and 


honeſty under his protection, appointed Mr. Pitt a groom 
of the bed-chamber, which office he held till 1745; and, 
for his firm adherence to the patriotic fide, he experienced 
about the ſame time an exalted proof, though not * 
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only one, of the eſtimation in which he was holden by 
the public. The ducheſs of Marlborough, who to a 


| maſculine underſtanding united a zeal to be diſtinguiſhed 


as a politician, having, from his firſt entrance into life, 
ſupported Mr. Pitt by her patronage, now left him a very 
honourable teſtimony of her regard, in a legacy of 
10,0001; expreſsly, as ſhe declared, for defending * 
laws of his country, and warding off its ruin.“ 

But abilities, ſuch as his, could not always remain in 


| uſeleſs oppoſition, He was formed to exalt the honour 
of his country, and to direct its councils; and when its 


affairs were conducted in a manner whicheenabled him to 

participate in its adminiſtration without any dereliction 
of principle, in 1746, he accepted the ↄffice of zoint-trea- 
ſurer of Ireland ; and the ſame year became treaſurer and 
pay-maiter of the army, and was ſworn a privy-counws 
cillor. But, though now engaged to the court by intereſt, . 
he did not ſacrifice the independence of his vote to any 


partial views. He knew the unpopularity attached to 


continental connections, his better ſenſe ſaw their deſtrue- 
tive tendency, his patriotiſm led him to oppole them; 
and, in conſequence, ** made a temporary reſignation of 
all his places. 

It was not long, however, that he nt 6 

In December, 1756, he was appointed ſecretary of ſtate 
for the ſouthern department, with unbounded public ap- 
plauſe; but in a ſhort time he diſcerned that he could 
not be aceeptable to his ſovereign, without deſerting the 
intereſts of the people; and to a man, who placed his 
glory in patriotic, upright conduct, the alternative was 
eaſily decided. The love and confidence of the nation 
had contributed to make him what he was: he foreſaw 
that they might be alienated by indifference, they might 
be loſt by preſumption ; but ſo well was he fixed in the 
public opinion, that while he ſtudied by honourable 


means 
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means to retain it, he knew it would accompany him, 
In a ſhort time after his reſignation, his hopes were real- 
ized; the voice of the people was ſo loudly expreſſed in 
his favour, and their affection ſeemed fo ſtrongly rivetted 
to his intereſt, that it was deemed politic to recal him to 
the cabinet, with a large acceſſion of power. In June, 
1757, he was again appointed ſecretary of ſtate, with the 
full aurhority of prime miniſter. His colleagues were 
either men of his own principles, or wholly ſubſervient 
| to his more enlarged views. The preceding miniſtry had 
been both unfortunate and unpopular. The war, in 
which the nation had been engaged, was carried on with- 
out ſpirit and without faccels. But no ſooner was Mr, 
Pitt placed at the helm, than his active genius pervaded 
every department of the ſtate; his ſpirit animated a 
whole nation. His plans were conceived with ability, 
and executed with a vigour and promptitude that aſ- 
toniſhed both friends and enemies. The whole fortune 
of the war was changed, and victory attended the arms 
2 Britain, wherever her military operations were direct- 
ed. Europe, Aſia, America, felt and acknowledged the 
influence of this able miniſter. The French were defeated 
in every quarter of the globe; their navy, their com- 
merce, and their finances, in the ſpace of a very few 
years, were brought to the verge of ruin. Mean- 
While, to adopt the words of an elegant writer, the 
glory of Mr. Pitt advanced like a regular fabric. Gra- 
dual it its commencement, it, however, diſcovered to the 
diſcerning eye a grandeur of deſign, and promiſed the 
moſt magnificent effects. By degrees it diſcloſed beauty, 
utility, and majeſty; ; it outftretched the eye of the ſpec- 
tator, and hid its head among the clouds.“ | 
Amidſt the brilliant career of ſucceſs which might 
= fairly be aſcribed, under Providence, to the virtuous 
* of one man, his majeſty, George II. departed 


us 
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this life. About this period the French had ſucceeded 


in obtaining the co-operation of Spain by ſecret manœu- 
vres; which, however, did not elude the vigilance or 
eſcape the penetration of Pitt. He had procured private, 
though certain, intelligence of the Bourbon compact; 
and with his uſual vigour of deciſion, was for ſtriking 


the firſt blow againſt Spain. He propoſed in council, 


that war ſhould be immediately declared againſt that 
power, and orders inſtantly ſent to capture her veſſels; 
urging with the utmoſt energy, the impolicy of ſuffering 


ber to put herſelf in a poſture of defence, and to ſecure her 


treaſure before ſhe threw off the maſk. Other ſentiments 

now influenced the cabinet than when Mr. Pitt began his 
career. He found the members diſpoſed to temporize, 
and to pauſe, before they created a new enemy. 1 
will not give them leave to think, replied the indignant 
miniſter; „this is the time, let us cruſh the whole houſe 


of Bourbon. But if the members of this beard are of a 


different opinion, this is the laſt time I ſhall ever mix in 
its councils, I was called into the miniſtry by the voice 
of the people, and to them I hold myſelf reſponſible. 1 
am to thank the miniſtry of the late king for their ſupport 5" 
have ſerved my country with fidelity and ſome ſucceſs; 
but I will not be anſwerable for the conduct of the war, 
any longer than I retain the direction of it. . 
Cramped in his energies by the growing influence of 
the earl of Bute, perhaps too proud to brook controul, 


certainly too honeſt to change his principles, and diſ- 
daining to be only the nominal head of a cabinet over 


which he had preſided with honour to himſelf and ad- 


vantage to his country, he reſigned his places; and a few _ 


months more juſtified the wiſdom of the meaſure which 

he had recommended, when it was too late to en the 

error that had occaſioned its rejection. g 
Whether with a deſign to leſſen his popularity, or in- 


— 
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tended as a teſtimony of gratitude for his eminent aud 


meritorious ſervices, he was offered and he accepted a. > 

penſion for three lives, and . title of a baroneſs for his A 

lady. ti, 

'The fallen miniſter is eee inſulted, and at beſt fr 

foon forgotten ; but William Pitt carried -the confidence nd 

and reſpe& of the nation with him into his retirement, bi 

9 and received very flattering teſtimonies of - approbation rc 

from the moiſt reſpectable individuals and communities. b. 

The impetus which he had given to the machine of ſtate — 

was felt for ſome. time after he had withdrawn from its cg 

direction ; and the illuſtrious commanders, who had | 

riſen under his auſpices, did not ſuffer the national glory w 

to fink. New victories were gained, and in the proſpe- Ti 

- rity of the empire the people conſoled themſelves for the C3 

loſs of a favourite miniſter. by 

* At laſt the preliminaries of peace were ſubmitted to T 

parliament, and Mr. Pitt, though labouring under a ſe- ec 

vere fit of the gout, attended the houſe, and ſpoke for C 

three hours on the debate; giving the moſt unanſwerable B 

: reaſons for his oppoſition, to the terms of the treaty, as p! 

being inadequate to our conqueſts, and the expenditure hi 

of public money which they had coſt. The love of al 

1 peace is natural to inan: he ſighs for it amidſt the moſ ne 

ſucceſsful war : the definitive | treaty was therefore rati- in 

fied, but the miniſtry who had concluded it, felt them- m 

1 ſelves unable to maintain their ground in the public th 
3 opinion, and a ſpirit of oppoſition began to ſhew itlelf 

againſt the general meaſures of government, which has g 

BY ever ſince eee to diſtract the public mind, and W 

2 is felt in its tendencies and effects to this very day. Mr. In 

| Pitt, however, obſerved a dignified moderation. His op- bt 

poſition was neither petulant nor undiſcriminating, and ex 

he appeared on the ftage only when occaſions preſented p1 


themſelves worthy of his powers. When the important 
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\queſtion of general warrants was diſcuſſod, his love of ra- 
tional liberty broke forth in ſtrains to which a Tully or a 
Demoſthenes. would have liſtened with eager ſatisfac- | 
tion. He declared them repugnant to every principle of 
freedom. Were they tolerated, the molt innocent could 
not be ſecure. ** 1 the Britiſh conſtitution,” continued 
he, iT every man's houſe is his caftle : not that it is ſur- 
rounded by walls and battlements ;—it may be a ſtraw- 
built ſhed ;—every wind of heaven may whiſtle round it; 
all the elements of heaven uy enter it but the king 
cannot- the king dare not. | 


When thoſe impelitie meaſures had been propoſed, 


ry which unfortunately terminated in the ſeparation of Ame- 
e- rica, Mr. Pitt ftrenuoufly oppoſed them in the ſenate, and 
he exerted his wonderful powers to heal the wound that had 
been given, by promoting the repeal of the ſtamp-act. 
to This was carried; and a new miniftry having been form- 
few ed, Mr. Pitt was made lord privy ſeal, and created earl of 
for Chatham. A ſhort time before, fir William Pynſent, of 
ble Burton Pynſent, in Somerſetſhire, a man of confiderable 
as property, without any very near relatives, made Mr. Pitt 
ure his heir. To this he was actuated ſolely by an enthuſi- 
of WF aftic admiration of Mr. Pitt's public' character; and we 
of need adduce no ſtronger proof of the fingular eftimation 
iti- in which he was holden, than that he received greater re- 
m- munerations for his ſervices from private zeal, than from 


the emoluments of public office. 

Whatever acceſſion of honour a peerage g gave kh the 
great commoner, as he uſed emphatically to be-called, 
was now obſcured in dividing his honours with others. 
In the houſe of commons he Rood unrivalled and alone; 
but in the houſe of peers he had leſs opportunity for 
exerting his talents, and he loſt, at leaſt for a time, in po- 
pularity , what he gained in rank. In two years he re- 
ligned the * of lord Privy ſeal ; ; and being now MF 

8 | 
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years of age, and debilitated by frequent attacks of the 
gout, be courted retirement, and abandoned all ambition 
of ever more taking an active part in adminiſtration. 
Nevertheleſs, when the commotions broke out in Ame- 
rica, he gave a decided oppoſition to the fatal meaſures 
which the miniftry were purſuing ; but when he found 
them Julled in ſecurity or infatuated by folly to perſevere, 


till repeated defeats and diſgraces at laſt opened their 


eyes; when he ſaw France interfere in the conteſt, and 
the independence of America abMit to be Tecogniſed, by 
the weak and deluded admmiſtration that had hitherto 
contended for unconditional ſubmiſſion; he ſummoned up 
all the energy of his foul, and poured forth his eloquence 
againſt a meaſure ſo inglorious, and ſo fraught with ruin 
in its conſequences, to his country and to mankind. 
The duke of Richmond replied, and combated his ar- 
guments. The mind of Chatham ſeemed labouring with 
a defire to give vent to the further dictates of his foul on 
this momentous ſubje&t. He attempted to rife as his 
grace fat down, but his emotions proved too ſtrong for 
nis debilitated frame. He ſuddenly preſſed his hand on 
his ſtomach, and fell into convulſions. The houſe was 
electrified by this melancholy circumſtance, and every one 
anxiouſly ſtrove to procure relief. But the ſcene of mor- 
tal exiſtence was about to cloſe for ever. This was the 
laſt public effort of the immortal miniſter, ſenator, and 
patriot, William Pitt; and he might be ſaid to breathe his 
- laſt in the ſervice of his country. He died in about a 
month after; and the enthuſiaſtic reſpet which was paid 
to his memory, ſhewed how deſervedly dear he was to 
the public, and how ſenfible every true-born Briton was 
of his loſs. A public funeral was voted him by the le- 
gillature, and a monument in Weſtminſter abbey, with 
liberal penſion to his heirs, te whom the title ſhould 
deſcend. 
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All ranks were zealous to teſtify their ſincere regret and 
admiration, and he is ſtill univerſally allowed to have 
been as profound a politician, as able a ſenator and as 
upright a miniſter, as this country ever produced. 

Sagacity, promptitude, and energy, were-the predomi- 
nating traits of lord Chatham's character. His ruling 
paſſion was an ambitious love of glory, but it was of an 
honourable and virtuous kind; he practiſed no meanneſs 
to obtain it, and hiSprivate life was unſullied by any 
vice. He was conſcious of his virtues and talents, and 
therefore appeared impatient of contradiction in public 
affairs; but in ſociety he could unbend to all companies, 
and poſſeſſod ſuch a fund of intelligence and verſatility 
of wit, that he could adapt himſelf to al circumſtances 
and occaſions. 

In the higher parts of oratory he had no competitor, 
and ſtood done the rival of antiquity. His eloquence 


was of every kind, and he excelled in the argumentative 


as well as the declamatory ſpecies. But his invectives 
were terrible, and uttered with ſuch energy of diction, 
and ſuch dignity of action and countenance, that he in- 
timidated thoſe who were the moſt willing and the beſt 
able to encounter him. Their arms fell from their hands, 
and they ſhrunk nnder the aſcendant which his genius 
had gained over theirs. The fluent Mu rray has faultesed, 
and Fox, lord Holland, ſhrunk back appalled, trom an 
adverſary “ fraught with fire unquenchable,“ if the ex- 
preſſion may be permitted. | 

He could adapt himſelf to ey ery e but . 
was the character of his oratory, and his perſonal great- 
neſs gave weight to the ſtyle he aſſumed. His aſſertions 
role into proof, his foreſight became prophecy. No clue 
was neceſſary to the labyrinth illumined by his genius. 
Truth came forth at his bidding, and realized the wiſh at, 
the philoſopher ; the was ſeen and beloved,” 
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Such are the panegyrics paid to this great man's intel- 
lectual and expreſſive powers by ſome who were witneſſes 
of their effects, and judges of their merits. 

On a character ſo highly reſpected, and endeared to 
Engliſhmen, it would be grateful to enlarge; but we con 
add nothing new to what hi boar advanced 1 in his com- 
mendation by the ableſt writers; and ſilent admiration on 
ſuch a favourite 1 88 is, perhaps, the moſt eloquent 
and efficient praiſe! 
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Tur grace of action, the adapted mien, 
Faithful as nature to the varied feene 

Tv expreſſive glance, Whoſe ſubtle comment draws 
Entrauc'd attention, and a mute applauſe; 

" Gefture that marks, w ith force and fecling fraught, 

A ſenſe in filence, and a will in thought; 
Harmonious ſycech, whoſe pure and liquid tone 
Gives verſe a muſic ſcarce confeſs'd its own ; 
(As hebt from gems aſſumes a brighter rays 
And cloth'd with orient hues tranſcends the day): 
Paſſion's wild break, and frown that awes the lenſe, 
And every charm of gentler eloquence ;— 
All.periſhable, like th' electric fire, 
But ſtrike the frame, and as they ſtrike expire: 

| Incenſe too choice a bodied flame to bear, 
Its fragrance charras the ſenſe, and blends with air, 


Monody to the memory of Garnficr, 


_— 8 lives in | Vis lays, the painter on Bis can- 
vas ; all the imitative arts, except the ſcenic, leave ſome 
memorlals to illuſtrate the fame of Proficients ; but the 


5 
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tranfient beauties of dramatic acting have no « local 
habitation ;** they blaze, and expire in an inſtant. The 


ſpectator can ſcarcely fix them in his memory; and pol- , 


terity can form no 1dea of them, except from the effects 
which they are recorded to have produced. The candi- 

dates for theatric fame are nevertheleſs numerous; as it 
frequently happens that ſpecious talents are more en- 
couraged than real, and becauſe the clap of applauſe is 
more gratifying to many minds, than the laſting plaudits 
of the world, which, perhaps, are not paid on this fide 
the grave. Yet ſurely this confideration ought to have 
much weight with the young and ins xperitticed; that a 
mediocrity of ſcenic excellence will never gain either 
praiſe or reward, and that the higheſt attainments in the 
art are periſhable as the frame "that produces them. 

Fen Garrick, who reached the acme of his profeſſion; 
could not embody his excellencies; and no defcription 
of the voice or pen can do them juſtice. _, 

This great actor was deſcended from a French family, | 
which the revocation of the edict of Nantz had expatri- 
ated. His father obtained a captain's commiſſion in the 
Britiſh army, and generally refided at Litchfield. Our 
actor, however, was bork at Hereford; and ſeems to have 
received the early part of his education there: but at ten 
years of age was removed to the crammar-ſchool of Litch- 
feld. "His proficiency in ſcholaſtic learning was not 
great, Hecauſe his application was ſmall. He poſſeſſed a 


wivacity of temper, which diſqualified him for attention 


to books; and the love of theatric repreſentation ſeems 
to have been interwoven with his very conftitution. In 
his eleventh year, he formed the project of getting up the 
Recrni! ting Officer; and, having previoully trained his 
youthful den ates, they oerformiag? in a barn, with gene- 
rab applauſe. The young hero of the {tage particularly 
öſting Zuiſhe ed himlelf in the character of ſergeant Kite 


? 
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and the plaudits which he received on this occaſion ferved 
to ian the predominant paſſion of his breaſt ; which, how. 
ever, was not {uffered to burſt into a flame, till it“ had 
acquired ſtrength to ſupport a ſteady blaze. Soon after, 
on the invitation of an uncle, who was engaced in the 
wine-trade at Lifbon, young Garrick vilited that city: 
but his taſte was totally incompatible with the purſuits of 
commerce, and the frolickſome vivacity of the nephew 
did not comport with the grave formality of the mer- 
chant. In conſequence they ſoon parted, yet not before 
Garrick had made himſelf agreeable to the gay part of 
the . Engliſh factory by his turn for ſportiveneſs and 
mimickry, which are pleaſing in the boy, though often 
ens to the future man. 

Retarniog to Litchfield, he was placed for ſome little 
time under "his illuſtrious townſman, Samuel Johnſon : 
but the maſter, however well qualified to inſtructs, had 
no great partiality for the profeſſion which he had choſen ; 
and Garrick was as little diſpoſed to learn. Both being 
ſoon weary of their ſituation, in 1737, they ſet out to- 
gether to try their fortunes in the great metropolis; 
Garrick being then about eighteen years of age. 

Soon after. his arrival in London, he entered himſelf 
ef the Temple, with a deſign, as it ſhould ſeem, to ſtudy 
the law as a profeſſion; but being now ſenſible of his 
little improvement in learning, and feeling the neceſſity 
of beſtowing a more attentive, application, he put him- 
ſelf under the inſtruction of Mr. Colfon, an eminent ma— 
thematician at Rocheſter, and for ſome time purſued his 
ſtudies with diligence and ſucceſs, It was not long, how- 
ever, before his 3 died, and left him a legacy of 10001, 
Unſettled in his mind, and defultory in his purſuits, be- 
eauſe his filial affection kept him from indulging his 
fixed and unconquerable propenſity to the ſtage, he enter- 
ed ſoon aſter into partnerſhip with his brother Peter, 2 
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| WU wine-merchant, in London. This union was alſo of 

| ſhort duration. The tempers and habits of the two 

brothers were diametrically oppoſite ;. and, to avoid the 

unpleaſantneſs of daily altercation, they parted by mutyal 
: conſent. 

In this interval his mother had apostel life; and, 

15 being now emancipated from a reſtraint which his duty 


| had impoſed on him, he gave a looſe to his darling paſſion 
for the ſtage; and aſſociated chiefly with thoſe from 
eee improvement or pleaſure. 
: In the company of the moſt. celebrated actors he tried his 
| powers, and frequented the: theatre as a ſchool. whery he 
was to learn the principles of his art. 
Garrick, however, though enthufiaſtic in his ourfait,. 
was not one of thoſe. cue votaries for dramatic 
fame, who riſk ſucceſs by crude and abortive attempts. 
He formed. a proper eſtimate of his native powers, and he 
did not expoſe them before they gained maturity. At - 
once to make a debut on the Lond ſtage, he conſidered 
as too hazardous; and therefore he paſſed his novicate at 
Ipſwich, under Meff. Giffard and Dunſtall, in the ſum- 
mer of 1741. The firſt character in which he appeared 
was that of Aboan, in Oroonoko, under the adopted name 
of Lyddal; and the applauſe which. he gained did credit 
to the taſte of bis provincial judges. . In quick ſucceſKon 
he performed ſeveral capital parts, both in tragedy and 
comedy ; even to excel in the teats of harlequin was not 
beneath his ambition. In every eſſay, and in every cha- 
racter, he met. with the loudeſt plaudits; and having now 
gained confidence by ſuccets, he appeared next winter on 
the ſtage at Goodman's-fields. The firſt character, 
which he repreſented to an admiring London audience, 
was that of Richard III. and the moſt eminent con- 
noiſſeurs of dramatic excellence in the great world, con- 
* the decifions of Ipſwich, In a ſhort time, Drury= 
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travels, aud was every where received with a reſpe& due 
to his extraordinary talents as an actor, which he readily 
exhibited when properly requeſted. Indeed, vanity ſeems 
to have been a predominant part of his character; and 
he inhaled the ineenſe of applauſe with as much rapture 
as if he had not been accuſtomed to enjoy it. His com- 
pany was eagerly coveted by the great and the learned 
in France and Italy; and to entertain them, he would 
go through the whole cirele of theatric evolutions, with 
a rapidity unexampled, with an impreſſive force that no- 
thing could reſiſt. Without the leaſt preparation, he 
could aſſume any character, and ſeize on any paſſion. 
From the deepeſt tragedy to the extremes of comic levity 
he paſſed in an. inſtant, and agitated every e with 
dhe paſſion he meant to inſpire. 

Hle exhibited the famous dagger fllloguy. from Mac- 
beth before the Duke of Parma; and had ſeveral friendly 
conteſts with the celebrated mademaiſe]le Clairon, at 
Paris, for the entertainment of their mutual friends. But 
Garrick was not fatisfied with the fame he juſtly received 
for animated and correct expreſſion of the paſſions from, 
plays; he convinced his auditors, that even in dumb 
Mew he could melt the heart. Having been an eye-wit- 
nels of an unhappy father in France, fondling his child 
at an open window, when it ſprang from his arms, and 
was daſhed to pieces in the ſtreet; he recited this affect- 
ing incident, and threw himſelf into the diſtracted atti- 
tude of the parent, at the inttant his darling appeared ir- 
recoverably loſt, with ſuch natural 3 of unutter- 
able woe, that he filled every breaſt with ſympathetic 
borror, and drew forth. a ſhower of tears. Even Clairon 
was fo much affected and charmed, that, when ſhe was a 
Lttle' recovered, by an. involuntary. impulſe of applauſe, 
ſhe caught Garrick in her arms and kiſſed him. 


Alter ſpending about a year and an half on the conti- 


tis 
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nent, our great Roſcius returned to his native land; and 
having derived much of his reputation from exhibiting 
the impaſfioned ſcenes of Shakeſpeare, in honour of that 
immortal painter of the paſſions, he projected a jubilee at 
Stratford, which drew together ſuch a concourſe of po- 
lite ſpectators, as was ſcarcely ever known before. On 


this occaſion, the firſt actor paid the homage of reſpe & ; 
to the firſt dramatic writer that ever Wisi produced. 


By the death of Mr. Lacy, in 1773, Garrick "HUEY 
fole manager of Drury-lane; but age now creeping on, 
and the gout and ſtone frequently afflicting him, he fold 
his ſhare of the patent three years after, and bade a final 


adieu to the ſtage. The two or three weeks before he 


retired, he ran through ſome of his principal characters, 


with undiminiſhed ſpirit, and rivetted the reputation he 


had gained. The laſt part he performed was Felix, in 
the Wonder. When the play was ended, he Rept for- 


ward, under apparently extreme emotion, and, after a. 


ſhort itruggle of nature, addreſſed the audience in, ſuch. 
pathetic terms, as drew tears from every eye, as well as 
his own. This, ſaid he, is to me a very awful 
moment, it is no leſs than parting for ever with thoſe 
from whom I have received the greateſt kindneſs and fa- 
vours, and upon the ſpot where that kindneſs and thoſe 
favours were enjoyed. Having concluded his impaſ- 
ſioned parting harangue, in which every heart ſympa- 
thized, he made a profound obeiſunce, the curtain dropt, 
and he retired amidſt the regret and acclamations of the 
molt brilliant audience that had ever been collected in 
an Engliſh theatre. 


% 


During the Chriſtmas holidays of 1778, being on. Ks 


viſit with Mrs. Garrick, at the country ſeat of earl Spen- - 


cer, he was ſeized with a diſorder, from which having 
PA bee he returned to his n in the Adel-- 


« 
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, phi; but next day he was alarmed with a ſtoppage of 
the urinary difcharge, and the arts of medicine proving 
ineftectual to relieve him, a ſtupor came on, and in- 
creaſed till the moment of his diſſolution, which happen- 
ed four days after, without a groan. Many of the fu- 
culty attended him with affectionate aſſiduity, but knew 
not what name to apply to his diſorder. The day before 
he quitted the mortal ſtage, ſeeing a number of gentle- 
men in his chamber, he aſked who they were. Being 
told they were phyſicians, he ſhook his head, and re- 
peated from Horatio, in the Fair Penitent: 

Another aud another ſtill ſucceeds ; 

And che laſt fool is welcome as the former. 


* 


0 entered as a dramatic writer, his fame i is only ſub- 
erdnate. | His compoſitions of every kind are rather the 
temporary effuſions of an elegant, playful mind, than 
finiſhed productions. But univerſal excellence is not the 


lot of man. He reached the ſummit of excellence as an 
actor; and, what is more to his credit, he performed his 


part with reſpectability in private life. He was greedy of 
money” and of praiſe; of the former he, however, made a 
charitable uſe, and the latter was juſtly due to his ſuper- 


eminent abilities. Courted and flattered as he was, he 


muſt have been ſomewhat more than man to be abſo- 
lately devoid of vanity. It has been d of Garrick, 
that he was only natural on the ſtage; yet his private 
friends loved him well, and have Paid . honourable 
e to FR foctal worth, | 


— 
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XLVIII CAPTAIN. JAMES COOK. 
Born 1728.—Killed 1779. 
Hires 95 Geo. II. to 1906 Geo, 717. 


Fa R the preſent reign the glory was reſeryed of carry- 
ing the ſpirit of maritime enterprize to us utmoſt extent, 
and of directing it to the nobleſt ends the enlargement 


of (cience, and the civilization of mankind; nor can the 


patriotic ſovereign, who patronized, be. ever viewed in 
this honourable light, without reflectiog a luſtre on the 
able ſervant who executed his deſigns. Diſtinguithed- as 
this country is for its illuſtrious navigators, it certainly 


derives no ſmall acceſſion of fame from producing ſuch 
a man as Cook, Who, by dint of perſevering diligence, 


and the exerciſe of uſeful talents, burſt through the im- 


'pediments of original indigence and obſcurity, gained the 
palm of Seve edebrity, and now ranks high among 


the benefactors of -manxind. | 
This reſpectable and beloved eee e Was born at 
Marton, in Cleveland, about four miles from Great Ay- 


ton, in Lorkſhire. His father, who lived in the humble 


capacity of a farmer's ſervant, married a woman in the 


ſame fphere of life with himſelf. Both were noted for 


honeſty, ſobriety, and induſtry, qualities which are 


eſtimable in the loweſt ſtation; and when our navigator. 


was very young, his father's good character procured 


him the place of a bailiff to a eee at Great Ayton, 
whither the family removed. The ſon followed the 


ſame ſervile employment as far as his tender years would 
permit, and thus laid the foundation of that hardineſs of 
conſtitut on, which enabled him to fulfil his future de- 
lunies with comfort and latisfaction to hirlclf, 1 


= 
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The early education of Cook ſeems to have been ve 
flender; however, it was not wholly neglected. At the 
age of thirteen he was placed under the care of a writing- 
ates, with-whom he learned the rudiments of * 
metic and book- keeping; and is faid to have ſhown a re- 
markable facility in acquiring the ſcience of numbers. 

Having reached his ſeventeenth year, his father bound 

Him apprentice to a grocer, at Snaith, a conſiderable fiſn- 
; ing town. But as he evinced a ſtrong partiality for a 
maritime life, for which his predilection was probably 
eonfirmed by the ſituation of the place, and the prevail- 
ing taſte of its inhabitants, after eighteen months' ſervi- 
bind: he obtained a releaſe from hb engagements, and 
determined to follow the bent of his genius. 
Accordingly, in 1746, he W an apprentice for 

three years to Meſſrs. Walker, of Whitby, who were en- 
gaged chiefly in the coal-trade; and ſerved the full term 
to the entire ſatisfaction of his maſters. After perform- 
ing ſome voyages to the Baltic in the capacity of a com- 
mon ſailor, Meſſrs. Walker, who had penetration enough 
to diſcover his talents and worth, appointed him mate 
to one of their ſhips; and after ſome time made him an 
offer of the place of captain, which, fortunately for his 
country, he dechned. 

Hoſtilities commencing between Great Britain and 
France, in 1755, Cook lying then in the river Thames, 
and finding preſs-warrants were iſſued, with the ſpirit of 
a man who diſdained to be compelled to ſerve his king, 
adopted the reſolution of entering as a volunteer in the 
royal navy; having a mind, m he el himſelf, 
« to try his fortune in that way. 

The firſt ſhip in which he ſerved was the Eagle; and 
captain, afterwards fir Hugh Palliſer, being appointed to 
the command, ſoon recognized the diligence and atten- 
tion of Cdok, and granted him every encouragement 
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compatible with his humble ſtation. His friends and 


connections, likewiſe, in his native county, finding his 
conduct deſerving their patronage, generouily interfered 
in his behalf; and, by the aſſiſtance of Mr. Oſbaldeſton, 
member for Scarborough, and the warm encomiums of 
his captain, at laſt procured a maſter's warrant to the 


Mercury, in which he ſailed, under fir Charles Saunders, 
to affiſt in the reduction of Quebec. 


The profeſſional merit, the ſkill, and intrepidity of 


Cook, were now ſufficiently blazoned ; and he was ap- 


pointed to take the ſoundings of the river St. Lawrence, 


directly - oppoſite to the French camp; a ſervice as ha- 


zardous as important, but which he performed to the 
entire ſatisfaction of his employers. | 
There is little reaſon to believe, that before this period 
Cook had uſed a pencil, or was acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of drawing; but ſuch was the vigour of his mind, 
and his aptitude for the acquifition of knowledge, that 
he ſpeedily maſtered every object to which: he applied. 


Under every diſadvantage, he furniſhed the admiral. with | 
_ a complete draught of the channel and its ſoundings; 


and at once eſtabliſhed his reputation as a ſurveyor. 
After the conqueſt of Canada, ſo honourable to every 

perſon. who bore a part in it, he was appointed maſter of 

the Northumberland, under lord. Colville, on. the Nova 


Scotia ſtation ; where he ingratiated himſeif with his no- 


ble commander to a high degree. Senfible that he was 
now in the road to promotion, he redoubled his ardour to 
qualify himſelf for adorning every ſtation to which he 
might be raiſed. He devoted his leiſure hours to the 


ſtudy of ſuch branches of knowledge as add utility to, or 


reflect a luſtre on, naval life. He read Euclid's elements, 
and ſtudied aſtronomy; and, by application and perſe- 
verance, overcame every obſtacle of ſituation, and made a 
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progreſs, which a man, of lefs genius could never have 
attained, under much ſuperior advantages. 
In April, 1760, he received his heutenant's commiſ- 


fion, and daily advanced in the career of glory. Stimu- 


lated by the ſucceſs that had attended his paſt labours, 
and animated by the hopes of future promotion, he dili- 
gently applied himſelf to acquire a knowledge of the 
North America coaſt, and to facilitate its navigation. 
His abilities, as an accurate drauchtiman, were now to 
well known, that he was employed by different com- 
manders to make charts and ſurveys; and the unanimous 
voice of the beſt judges confirms his merit in this re- 
kpect. | | 
-**T owards the clofe of 1762, he a to England, 
and eſpouſed a young lady of the name of Batts, ke 
he tenderly loved, and who had every claim to his 
Warmeſt affection and eſteem. It has been faid, that 
Cook ſtood as her godfather, and had declared at that 
time his wiſh for their future union. If this anecdote 
be true, it ſhews the firmnels of his character, and the 
ſtrength of his attachment in a very amiable and con{pi- 
cuous point of view. Hs fituation in lite, however, and 
the high and important fervices to which he was called, 
did not lolig Tufter him to enjoy connubial bliſs; tor we 
find him variouſly engaged in North America and the 
Veſt-Indies during foine- of the ſubſequent years. 
That our navigator had made a conſiderable  profici- 


ency in practical aſtronomy before 1700, is evident from 


an © obfervation of an eelipſe of the ſun at the ifland 
of Newfoundland, taken that year, „with the longi- 
tude deduced from it. This was publithed in the Thi- 
loſophical T ranſactions; and lieutenant Cook now ac- 
quired reputation for his ſcientific": as he had form:rly 
for his mn Act.” | 


R 
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But we are now come to a period of Cook's life that 
requires little illuſtration from our pen: his ſervices are 


well known to Europe and the world; and in this place 
can only be ſummed up in a very curfory manner. The 


hiſtory of his voyages, which details his achievements, 
will be read and remembered as long as curiofity is an 
active principle of the human mind. We have traced 
the progreſſive ſteps by which this great nautical charac- 
ter roſe; and it cannot fail to be conſolatory to thoſe, 


who, like him, aſpire by merit to diſtinction, that the 
path is ſtill open, and that honour and fame await the 


brave, the enterprizing, and the meritorious. 

The Royal Society having reſolved, that it- would be 
benefictal to ſcience to ſend proper perſons into the 
South Seas, to obſerve the expected tranſit of Venus 
over the ſun's diſk; lieutenant Cook, whoſe abilities as 


an aſtronomer were now well known, was not only ap- 
pointed to the command of a veſſel, liberally fitted out by 
government for this purpoſe, but alſo conſtituted joint 


aſtronemer with Mr. Charles Green. The preſent illuſ- 
trious fir Joſeph Banks alſo volunteered his ſervices on 
this occaſion, and Dr. Solander, a diſciple of Linneus, 
added to the ſcientific attendants of the voyage. Cook, 
with the rank of captain, ſailed dovrn the river Thames, 
en the 30th of July, 1768, on an expedition the moſt 
honourable to his country. Seldom have diitant regions 
been explored by authority , unleſs for the Pu 
of avarice or ambition; on this occaſion, however, the 
thirſt of knowledge was the grand ſtimulus to adventure. 
In the courſe of the voyage, captain Cook viſited the 
Society illands; determined the inſularity of New Zea- 
land; failed through the ſtra.ts which ſeparate two 
iſlands, now called after his name, and made a complete 
tlurzey of both. He afterwards explored the eaſtern 
coaſt of New Holland, hitherto unknown, and thus 


* 
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added an extent of more than two. thouſand miles to ov? 
geographical knowledge of the terraqueous globe. In 
this voyage, which laſted nearly three years, captain 
Cook, belides effecting the immediate object of his mit- 
ſion, made diſcoveries equal in number and importance 
to all the navigators of his own, or any. other, country, 
collectively, from the time of Columbus to the preſent. 
Soon after his return, it was determined to equip two 
ſhips to complete the diſcovery of the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere. It had long been a prevailing idea among geo- 
graphers, that the unexplored part contained another 
continent, and captain Cook was again employed. to 


aſcertain this important point. Accordingly he failed 


from Deptford in the Reſolution, accompanied by the 
Adventure, on April 9, 1772, and effectually reſolved 
the problem of a ſouthera continent ; having traverſed 
that hemiſphere in ſuch a manner as not to leave a pol- 
ſibility of its exiftence, unleſs near the pole, and out of 
the reach of navigation. During this expedition he diſ- 


covered New Caledonia, one of the largeſt iſlands in the 
South Pacific Ocean, the iſland of South Georgia, and 


Sandwich-land, the Thule of the ſouthern hemiſphere; 
and having twice viſited the tropical ſeas, he ſettled the 
poſitions of the former, and made ſeveral freſh diſcoveries. 

So many ſervices performed by one man, might have 
been an honourable acquittance from further toils, and 
his country. conſidered it in this light - but captain Cook, 
animated by the love of true glory, wiſhed to complete 
the geography of the globe; and, having been conſulted 
reſpecting the appointment of a proper officer to conduct 


a voyage of further diſcovery, to determine the practica- 


bility. of a north-weſt paſſage, he immediately tendered 


- his own ſervices, which were accepted with all poſſible 
gratitude and acknowledgement. 
On this third, and, unhappily, his laſt voyage, he. 
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ſailed in July, 1776; and, beſides ſeveral iſlands in the 
Southern Paciſie, he diſcovered, to the north of the equi- 
noctial line, the group called the Sandwich iflands; 
hich, from their ſituation and products, bid fair to be- 
come an object of conlequence in the ſyſtem of Euro- 
pean navigation and commerce. After this, he proceed- 
ed on the grand object of his expedition, and explored 
what had hitherto remained unknown of the weſtern 
coalt of America, containing an extent of three thouſand - 
five hundred miles; aſcertained the proximity of the 
two great continents of Aſia and America, paſſed the 
ſtraits that divide them, and ſurveyed the coaſt on each 
fide, to ſuch 2 height of northern latitude, as fully de- 
monſtrated the impracticability of a paſſage, in that he- 
miſphere, from.the Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, either 
by an eaſtern or weſtern courſe. 

After having achieved ſo much, it is painſul to reflect 
that he did not live to enjoy the honours which would 
have been paid to his ſucceſsful and meritorious labours. 
On his return, he was unfortunately cut off, in an affray 
with the natives of O'whyhee, one of the Sandwich 
iſlands, part of the fruits of his diſcoveries, and the ſcene 
of his melancholy death. The loſs of this eſtimable man 
was ſincerely lamented, not only by Britain, but by every 
nation which loved ſcience, or was capable of appreciat-. 
ing uſeful talents and ſervices, The moſt honourable 
eulogies have been paid to his memory, by ſome whoſe 


| lighteſt praiſe is fame; but no panegyric can exceed his 


deſcrip, nor are monuments neceſſary to perpetuate his 
remembrance La he erected with his own hands 
will be eternal, 

His character is thus drawn by his amiable coadjutor, 
captain King:“ The conſtitution of his body was ro- 
buſt, inured to labour, and capable of undergoing the 
levereſt W His ſtomach bore, without dithculty, 
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the coarſeſt and moſt ungrateful food. Indeed, temper- 
ance in him was Contbelyy« a virtue; ſo great was the in- 
difference with which he ſubmitted to any kind of ſelf. 
denial. The qualities of his mind were of the ſame 
hardy, vigorous kind with thoſe of his body. His cou- 
rage was cool and determined, and accompanied with an 
admirable preſence of mind in the moment of danger, 
His manners were plain and unaffected. His temper 
might, perhaps, have been juſtly blamed as to haſtineſs 
and paſſion, had not theſe been diſarmed by a Gilpoſi- 
tion the moſt benevolent and humane, But the diitin- 
guiſhing feature of his character was unremitting perſe- 


+, verance in the purſuit of his object, which was not only 


+ his' men, and the ſucceſs which attended it, forms a diſs 


| 8 fuperior to the oppoſition of dangers, and the preſſure of 
Bar dſhi ps, but even — from the want of ordinary re· 
f laxation oY 


As a commander, his benevolent attertic to the Beall. 


tinguiſhed part of his praiſe. By the ju&ous methods 
he Peaued, he has ſhewn the world, that the longett 
voyages, through every climate, may be performed with 
as little riſque of life from natural cauſes, as under our 
native ſky, and ſurrounded with every comfort. He 
has proved, that the ſcurvy, which has ſo frequently been 
the peſt of nautical expeditions, may be avoided, or its 
ravages repelled. For his eaſy and practicable means of 
fecurine the health of feamen, which he communicated 
to the Royal Society, the gold medal was voted to him, 
with an appropriate ſpeech by the preſident, after his de- 
parture-on «his laſt voyage. This teſtimony of gratitude 
never reached his ears; but for the ſervices which ob- 
tained it, bis name will deſcend to future ages, among 

the friends wh benefactors of mankind, 
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JUDGE OF. THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 


ou- 
ks Born 1723,—Died 1780. 
= From gth Geo. J. to ak Geo. I II. 
Dels 
olt- Tx be able to produce flowers in a — ah confeſſedly 
27 ragged, to render the drieſt ſubje& not only inſt ructive, 
rie- Th inviting, implies no ſmall ſhare of genius and talents; 
l ind was reſerved for fir William Blackſtone to perform, 
© ef Wl Before his time, juriſprudence was ſtudied only as quali- 
fe- fring for a profeſſion, but his labours rendered it a clafs- | 
ical purſuit. The illuſtrious. Bacon had the glory to 
c bring down philoſophy to the level of common under- 
dl ſtandings, and to render her captivating; Blackſtone 
nos Bl made the legal polity of his country amiable 3 popular, 
gelt by the 8 le neatneſs in which he clothed it; and medi- 
witz cine in the ſame manner has been ſtripped of its myſteri- 
our ons jargon, by men to whom poſterity will do Juſtice, 
He when. envy ſlceps with them in the grave. {2 
been This elegant lawyer was a native 1 London, and born 
or s in Cheapfide. His father was a very reſpectable citizen, 
uns of but died before the birth of this his fourth ſon ; his mo- 
cated ther was of a genteel family in Wilts; but ſhe too de- 
Him, parted this life, before he could be duly ſenſible of his loſs. 
5 c The care of his education, therefore, devolved on his ma- 
titude | ternal uncle, who placed him early at the Charter-houſe 
h ob- and he Was afterwards admitted on that excellent and li- 
M0"; Bl beral foundation. In this ſeminary he purſued his claſ- 


| fical ſtudies with uncommon affiduity and ſucceſs," and 
gave indications of thoſe talents and that induſtry which 
lone in his future life, When only fiftecn years of age, 
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he was found properly qualified to be removed to the 
univerſity 3 and accordingly was entered a commoner of 


Pembroke college, Oxford, with a charter-houſe exhibi- 


tion, But being at the head of the ſchool, and deſerv edly 
favoured by his maſter, he was permitted to continue 
ſome months longer a ſcholar at the Charter-houſe, that 
he might have the honour and emolument or ſpeaking the 
uſual oration on the anmverfary commemoration of the 
founder. About the ſame time, he obtained Mr. Benſon's 
gold medal for verſes on Milton; and was conſidered by 
all who knew him, as a very promiſing genius. 
Purſuing his academical ſtudies with unremitted ar- 
dour, he Won became as much admired at the univerſity as 
he had been at ſchool. The Greek and Latin poets were 


- his favourites ; but they did not engroſs all his attention. 


Logic, mathematics, - and other ſciences, were cultivated 
by the young ſtudent with dihgence and alacrity ; and 
poſſeſſing a mind formed for acute inveſtigation, and a 


taſte for extracting the ſweets of every ſubject he ſtudied, 


he converted the moRt dry into an amuſement, the moſt 
abſtruſe he ſtript of its veil and its aſperity. He evinced 
a particular paſſion for architecture; and when no more 
than tweaty years of age, drew up the elements of that 
ſcience for his own uſe only; but which was conſidered 
by judges, as a preſage of his future celebrity, 
Hitherto, however, he had been ſtudying for ornament, 
or for private gratification. It now was requiſite to de- 
termine on ſome proſeſſion in life, in which he might 
render his talents ſubſervient to his advancement. Ac- 
eordingly he quitted the flowery paths of polite literature, 
in which he had ſtrayed with the higheſt intellectual de- 
light; and devoting himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, en- 
tered himſelf of the Middle-temple, in November, 1741. 
On this occaſion he wrote a very beautiful ode, entitled, 


The Lawyer's Farewel to his Muſe. We cannot reſiſt 


28 
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the temptation. of making an extract from this claffical 
piece; and we regret that our limits do not permit us to 
tranſcribe the whole. 


Y As by ſome tyrant's ſtern command, 
} | Se 
1 A wretch forſakes his native land, 
In foreign climes condemn'd to roam, 
at a 
An endleſs exile from his home; 
* Penſive he treads the deſtin'd way, 
1 And dreads to go, nor dares to ſtay; 
$ Till on ſome neighb'ring mountain's brow 
y He ſtops, and turns his eyes below 3 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
57 Drops a laſt tear, and bids adieu: 
So I, thus doom'd from thee to part, 
9 Gay queen of fancy and of art, | 
re Fe:luQant move, with doubtful mind, | 
n. Ott ſtop, and often look behind. 
ed * *%* % * * %* #% „ 4 : 
ad Shakſpeare, no more, thy ſylvan ſon, 5 
a Nor all the art of Addiſon, 
3 Pope*s heav'n- ftrung lyre, nor Waller*s eaſe, 
a Nor Milton's mighty felf, muſt pleaſe: 
; laſtead of theſe, a formal band, ; 
ed In furs and coifs around me ſtand; 
re With ſounds uncouth, and accents dry, 
lat | "That grate the ſoul of harmony, 
ed Each pedant ſage unlocks his ſtore, 
Ot myſtic, dark, difcordant lore'; _ 
And points, with tottering hand, the ways 
nt, 2 : 
| That lead me to the thorny maze, 
e 


There, in a winding cloſe retreat, 

cht oo JusT1cE doom'd to fix her ſeat; 
There, fenc'd by bulwatks of the law, 
She keeps the wond'ring world in awe 


And there, from vulgar fight retir'd, * a 
Ike Eaſtern queens, is more admir'd, 7 | 
O let me pierce the ſecret ſbade, | 

Where dwells the venerable maid ! | 4] 


There humbly mark, with rev'rent awe, FRY 
The guardian of Britannia's law; B00 = 
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Unfold with joy her ſacred you 
. Ti united boaſt of many an ag 
Wheie mix 'J, yet uniform — ars, 
The wiſdom of a thouſand years; 
In that pure ſpring the bottom view, 
Clear, deep, and regularly true, 
And other doctrines thence imbibe , 
Than lurk within the ſordis ſcribe z 
Obſerve how parts with parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of right 
See countleſs wheels diſtincty tend, 
By various laws to one great end! 
While mighty Alfred's piercing foul 
Pervades and regulates the whole. 


In 1744, Mr. Blackſtone was elected a fellow of Al! 
Souls; and from this period divided his time between 
the college and the Temple. To the former, he perform- 
ed ſome very eſſential ſervices, and was entruſted with the 


management of its moſt valuable concerns. 


In 1 term, 1746, he was called to the 5 
but poſſeſſing neither a confident eloquence, nor a prompt 
delivery, he did not make any conſiderable figure there. 
However, with his abilities, a patron alone was wanting 
to ſecure his ſucceſs. His real merits were only known 
to a few: although both ſolid and ſtriking, they required, 
notwithſtanding, to be ſet off by Ns 8: circumſtances, 
After attending the courts for ſeven years, and, perhaps, 
with as deep a knowledge of the laws of his country as 
any counſel of his age, he found that, with all his dili- 
gence, and with all his merit, he could not open the we i 
to fame; and having previouſly been elected recorder of 
Wallingford, and Aden the degree of doctor in civil law, 
he reſolved to give up the conteſt at Weſtminſter, and to 
retire to an academic life, and the limited practice of a 
provincial counſel. Blackſtone is not the only great lawyer 
wow has found the e of rifing | in early diſtinction. 
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In all the profeſſions, a young, adventurer requires ſome 
adventitious helps---ſome lucky incident to develope ta- 


lents, or powerful friends to force them into notice. 
It was, however, fortunate for his fame, and we may 


add for his country, that he gained the learned leiſure 
which Oxford allowed him. Having for ſome years 
planned his lectures on the laws of England, he now be- 
gan to execute this immortal work. bs 1754, he pub 
| liſhed his Analyſis, which increaſed his fame as a 


legal ſcholar; and four years after, being elected Vinerian 
profeſſor of the common law, he read his celebrated in- 
troductory lecture, which to the pureſt elegance of dice, 


tion united the moſt recondite knowledge of Engliſh Ju 
rifprudence. Every ſucceeding lecture increaſed” his re- 
putation; and he became the deſerved object of admira- 
tion among the legal ſtudents, and was conſidered as 7 
ornament to the univerſity i in general. | 


Being now generally known as a man of- talents, in 


1759 bis purchaſed chambers in the Temple, and made 


another effort at the bar. He, however, continued to 
read his lectures at Oxford with the higheſt eclat; and 
they become ſo much talked of, that it is ſaid the gover- 
nor of a great perſonage requeſted à copy of them for 
the uſe of his royal pupil. Be this as it may, it is cer 
tain Dr. Blackſtone was now daily advancing in fortuna 
and fame. In 1761, he was returned to parliament; and 
appointed king's counſel, after refuſing the office of chief 


Juſtice of the court of common pleas in Ireland. The 
ame year he married a daughter of James Clitheroe; eſq. . 
| of Boſton-houſe, in Middleſex, by whom he left ſeveral 
children; and vacating his fellowſhip, the chancellor of 


the univerſity appointed him principal of 'New-Inn-hall 

The following year ht was made ſolicitor-general to the 

queen, andchofen a bencher of the Middle-temple. The 

celebrated “ Commentaries on the Laws of England 
4 9 
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began to be publiſhed in 1765, and were completed in the 


four ſucceeding years. The reputation he gained by this 


work was unbounded; and, in conſequence, it was 
minutely oriticiſed by ſuch as envied his fame, or diſliked 
ſome principles he had laid down. In a work of ſuch 
a multifarious nature, it was impoſſible for the moſt 
acute and impartial to be wholly exempt from error. 
Some paſſages, which had occaſioned much animad- 
verſion, he ſoftened in ſubſequent editions; and others 
which had been objected to, as inimical to conſtitutional 
liberty, he left to defend themſelves. Mr. Chriſtian, 
who has publiſhed an edition of this claſſical and ſtandard 
book, points out ſeveral inaccuracies; but the baſis, and 
indeed the general execution, muſt be as durable as the 
Britiſh conſtitution, of which it treats, and let us add 


may both be perpetual ! 
In May, 1770, Dr. Blackſtone was knighted, ap- 


pPointed a judge in the court of king's bench; and the 


following month removed to the fame ſtation in the com- 
mon pleas. Having now obtained the ſummit of his 
wiſhes,” he reſigned all his other appointments, . and fixed 
himſelf wholly in London. Though never diſtinguiſhed 


as a very fluent ſpeaker, he was juſtly eſteemed an able 


and upright judge, and did honour to the bench. But 


he did not confine his talents entirely to his vocation : 


whenever his leiſure permitted, he was employed in ſome 
plan of public utility, either enlarging the bounds of 
legal knowledge, or promoting the n pd welfare 
of ſociety. - 

A life devoted to intenſe ſtudy ds drought upon 
him the infirmities of age. His conſtitution was broken 
by the gout, and nervous complaints, the effect of ſeden- 
tary purſuits. About Chriſtmas, 1779, he was ſeized with 
an aſthma, which was rendered more dangerous by obe- 
fity. This was partially removed; but a ſtupor and 


coui 
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growſineſs ſupervening, he ceaſed to breathe about fix 


weeks after, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, and was 
buried in the family vault at Wallingford. _ : 

As a lawyer, the character and abilities of fir William 
Blackſtone muſt be eſtimated from his works; and to the 
breaſts of the impartial we may ſafely commit his fame. 
„Every Engliſhman, ſays a writer who controverted 
ſome of his principles, “ is under obligation to him for 
the pains he has taken to render the laws of his country 
intelligible ; and the philoſopher will thank him for ren- 
dering ; the ſtudy of them eaſy and engaging.” 

In private life he was truly amiable ; beloved by | his 
friends for the amenity of his manners, and endeared te 
his family by the ſuavity of his diſpoſition. He was a. 
remarkable economiſt of time; and as he diſſiked ſquan- 
dering away his own, ſo he was averſe to waſte that of 
others. In reading his lectures, it could not be remem=- _ 
bered that he ever made his audience wait even a few 
minutes beyond the time appointed. Melancthon, 


obſerves his biographer, could not have been more 


rigid in obſerving the hour and minute of an appoint- 
ment. Indeed, punctuality, in his opinion, was ſo much 
a virtue, that he could not bring himſelf to think per- 
tettly well of any one, who was notoriouſly defective in 
xs Practice.“ | 


L. DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Born 1709 —Died 1784, 
From 7th 2: Arne to 24th Geo. III. 


Or this literary nN of the eighteenth century, 
who was confeſſedly at the head of general literature in a 


"| 
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already has been written by friends and foes, by pane- 
gyriſts and detractors, with ſuch an amplitude of remark, 
and diligence of reſearch, that the moſt induſtrious cannot 
glean a new anecdote, nor even throw an air of novelty 
on the hacknied theme. 
We ſhall therefore content ourſelves, with ſelecting 
ſome ſhort biographical notices, and characteriſtic traits, 


of this profound writer, and truly good man ; happy if 


we can lure the young'to the ſtudy of his ineſtimable pro- 
ductions ; happier ſtill, if we can engage them to practiſe 
his virtues. © The life of Johnſon was a perpetual com- 
ment on the precepts he promulgated ; in his writings we 
read the man, naked and expoſed to the moſt i incurious eye. 
Dignified in his mind, he ſcorned to conceal his genuine 
ſentiments, or to wrap them in the veil of myſtery. He 
ſpoke and wrote from his own impreſſions alone, whether 
right or wrong; he conceded nothing through com- 
Plaiſance, and palliated nothing through fear. | 
Litchfield had the high honour of producing this 
prodigy in the literary world. His father was a bookſeller 
_ there; a profeſſion formerly, and even now, accompanied 
by no mean talents, and which affords conſiderable faci- 
lities of cultivating them. Johnſon's ſire ſeems neither to 
have been deſtitute of intelligence nor diſcernment, but 
fortune did not ſmile upon his exertions, and he loſt by 
ſcheming what he gained by his regular trade. Either 
From his parents, or a nurſe, Johnſon derived an unhappy 
ſcrophulous taint, which disfigured his features, and 
affected the ſenſes of hearing and ſeeing; it gave, per- 
haps, a melancholy: tinge to his mind, and even influenced 
his whole character. For this malady. he was actually 


touched by queen Anne; for being of a jacobitical family 
(and the ſon imbibed their principles); his parents had 


great faith in that ſuperſtitious rite, 
After acquiring the aber of reading under an old 
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{hool-miſtreſs, and an Engliſh maſter, who, according 
to his pupil, ** publiſhed a  ſpelling-book, and dedicated 
it to the univerſe, he was ſent to the grammar-ſchool 


at his native city, and had for his affociates, Dr. James, | 


the phyſician, Dr. Taylor, rector of Aſhbourne, and 
Mr. Hector, furgeon in Birmingham, with whom he 


contracted a particular intimacy. At ſchool he is ſaid to 
have been averſe to ſtudy, but poſſeſſed of ſuch ſtrength 


of genius as rendered his taſks eaſy, without much appli- 


cation. Some of his exereiſes have accidentally been 
preſerved, and juſtified the opinion of his father, who 
thought that literature was his Forte, and reſolved to en- 
courage it, notwithſtanding the narrowneſs of his own 


"elreuditanices. To complete his clafſical ſindies, he was 
afterwards removed to Stourbridge, where he ſeems to 
have acted in the double capacity of uſher and ſcholar. 


His progrels at the grammar-ſchoo] he thus deſcribed : 


At the firſt I learnt much in the ſchool, but little from 


the maſter; at the laſt I learnt much from the maſter, but 
little in the ſchool.“ | 
Having left ſchool, he paſſed two. Years at home i in de- 
ſultory Rudy, when he was entered as a commoner of 
Pembroke college: and, according to the teſtimony of 
Dr. Adams, 7 fellow-collegian, was the beft qualified 
young man he had ever known admitted. He had not. 
been long at the univerſity before he had an opportunity 
of diſplaying his poetical genius, in a Latin tranſlation 
of Pope's Meſſiah, which at once eſtabliſhed his fame as 
a claſſical ſcholar ; and for which he was complimented 


by the great poet on whom he had conferred this favour. 


But, amidſt his growing reputation as a ſcholar, he felt 


the penury of his Kircumftaness inſupportable. Humi- 


lating as it muſt have been to a perſon of Johnſon's in- 
dependent and elevated mind, his finances did not even 


enable him to make a decent appearance in dreſs, much 
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Jeſs to defray the expence of academic inſtitution or ele— 
gant ſociety. At laſt the inſolvency of his father com- 
Pleted his diſtreſs: and he relinquiſhed his proſpects at 
the univerſity, after a ſhort interrupted reſidence of three 
years. 

Returning to Litchfield, for ſome time he was depen- 
dent on the hoſpitality of benevolent friends, among 
whom was Gilbert Walmſley, whom he has e ortalizel 
by his Celebration. At this period the morbid melan- 
choly”” of his conſtitution, exacerbated by his forlora 
circumſtances, made him fancy he was approaching to 
inſanity, and he actually conſulted a phyſician on this 
ſubject; who found that his imagination and ſpirits alone 
were affected, and that his judgment was never more 
Wund and vigorous. From this malady he never was 
perfectly relieved; and all his amuſements and his ſtudies 


were only ſo many N alleviations of its in- 


Huence. 

Without permanent P or ten, he gladly 
accepted the offer of the place of uſher at a ſchool at 
Market Boſworth, immediately after his father's death ; 
_and his final inheritance of 201. was the only portion 


which fell to his ſhare. This ſituation he ſoon found in- 


| tolerable, from the tyrannical behaviour of a patron, in 
whoſe houſe he lodged. His proſpects were now worle 
than ever; and he was obliged to the friendſhip of Mr. 
Hector, his former companion, who was now ſettled at 
Birmingham, for a temporary ſhelter from the ſtorm. At 
this place he commenced his career as an author, in the 
ſervice of the editor of a newſpaper; and here his tranſla- 

tion of Lobo's Voyage to Abyſſinia was publiſhed, ſor 
which he received five guineas. This firſt proſaic pro- 
duction of his pen, contains none of that characteriſtic 
ſtyle which he afterwards formed, and which is peculiarly 
his own. | 
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' Johnſon had been early ſenſible” de the influence of 
female charms; and, after a tranſient pation, for Miſs. 
Lucy Porter, paid his addreſſes to her mother, the widow. 
of a mercer in Birmingham, which were accepted; and, 


in 1735, ſhe made him happy with her hand, and a 


portion of 800. The object of his choice was neatly _ 
double his age, and not the moſt” amiable in perſon or 


manners; yet Johnſon ſaid ' “ it was a love-match on 


both ſides; and on his part; he ſeems to have enter- 
tained a Give affection for her, which did not terminate 
with her life. 55 
Being now in a ſtate of comparative independence, be 
attempted to eſtabliſh a boarding-ſchool at Edial, near 
Litchfield; but this ſeheme proved abortive, for want of 
encouragement: and, in 1737, he thought ef trying his 
fortune in London, the grand mart of genius and in- 
duſtry, and where talents of every kind have the n 
ſeope and encourag ment. 
Accordingly he ſet out, in company with Ganichs 4 


who had been his pupil, and now: became his fellow 
| adventurer. That two men who afterwards roſe to ſuch 


celebrity, ſhould be launched into life at one and the 


fame time, and ſhould not only be townſmen but friends,” 1 


is rather a ſingular circumſtance in the hiſtory of man- 
kind, The proſpects of Johnſon were certainly the moſt 


$ uninviting; he had been already broken by diſappoint- 


ments, ind, beſides, was a married man. The gay fancies - 
of hope- danced before the other, and his fine: flow of 
animal ſpirits enabled. him to view-with unconcern what 
would have overwhemed his aſſociate. 8 2 
How Johnſon at firſt employed his . * 1 50 
been diſtinctly aſcertained ; it appears, however, that he 
had been in previous correſpondence with Mr. Cave, the 
proprietor of the Gentleman's Magazine, and for ſome 


Jears after he ſettled in the metropolis, he derived bis | 
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Principal ſupport. from the part he took in that publica- 
tion. After a few months trial, in which he might poſl- 
ſibly feel his ſtrength and enlarge his ee, hl he 
returned to Litchfield for a ſhort ſpace ; and having now 

Finiſhed his tragedy of Irene, which had long employed 
his attention, he finally fixed himſelf in London with his 
wife, who had hitherto been left in the country. 

The poof pittances that can be allowed to a mere con- 
tributor to a periodical work, however reſpectable, can- 
not be fuppoſed adequate to ſupply the wants of an in- 
dividual, much leſs thoſe of a family. Johnſon laboured 
under: the utmoſt pecuniary diſtreſs ; and meeting with 
Savage, a man of genius, equally unfortunate, the tie of 
common miſery endeared them to each other. He of- 
fered his tragedy to the ſtage, but it was rejected; his ex- 
quiſite poem, entitled, London, imitated from Juvenal, 
with difficulty he could get accepted for publication. 
No ſooner, however, was dt read than admired; and if it 
Was not a ſource of great emolument, it air made 
Johnſon known as an author by profeſſion, and facilitated 
the acceptance of other performances with which, in the 
ſequel, he favoured the world. 

Still his generous mind revolted at the idea of, a preca- 
rious dependence on the profits of authorſhip; and he 
endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain the maſterſhip of the 
_ erammar-ſchool of Appleby, in Leiceſterſhire. Pope, 


unknown and unſolicited, wiſhed to ſerve him in this af- 


fair; but the qualifying degree could not be obtained, and 


the buſineſs, was dropped. Again he made another effort 


to be admitted at Doctor's Commons; but here too a de- 


gree was indiſpenſable; and being thus fruſtrated in every 


attempt at meliorating his ſituation, he began to acquieſce 
in the drudgery of authorſhip, and ſeems to have adopted 
the reſolution. of ' attempting to write. himſelf into notice, 
by an attack upon government. His + Marmor Nor 
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folcience' was publiſhed to vent his ſpleen againſt the 
Brunſwick ſucceſſion, and .the adherents and miniſters of 
that illuſtrious family. It gratitied his own political pre- 
judices, and gained him the favour of men of ſimilar prin- 
ciples; but, according to one of his biographers, expoſed 
him to the danger of a proſecution. 

Paſſing over that checquered ſcene of his life, 1 in which 
he may be deſignated as the ſtipendiary of-Cave, we come 
to a period when he ſoared to a higher flight in literature; 


and fully confident of his own powers, which had gradu- 


ally been developed and flowly rewarded, affumed the 


rank in the republic of letters, to which he had long been 


eminently entitled. | 

In 1749, we find him engaged as a critic and commen- 
tator on Shakſpeare (who, like Homer, has given ſuſte- 
nance to numbers); and publiſhing the plan of his great 
Engliſh dictionary, addreſſed to lord Cheſterfield, in a 
{train of dignified compliment. The original hint of this 
great work is ſaid to have been ſuggeſted dy Dodſley; and 
that reſpectable literary character and bookſeller, with 
ſeveral others of the profeſſion, contracted for 1 its execu- 
tion, at the price of 1500 guineas. 

His friend Garrick, by bil tranſcendent theatrical abili- 
ties, had now raiſed himſelf to the ſituation of joint pa- 
tentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre; and under his 
patronage, the long-dormant tragedy of Irene was brought 
upon the ſtage. But the pompous phraſeology and bril- 
liant tentiments of Johnſon were not colloquial enough 
tor the drama. He diſplayed more art than nature, more 
deſcription than pathos, and, conſequently, his tragedy 
was but coolly received by the public. The author, how- 
ever, had ſenfe enough to perceive that his talents did not 
lie this way: he acquieſced i in the deciſion of the public, 
and ceaſed-to waſte his time and labour on a ſpecies of 
compoſition for which nature had not adapted him. 

Es ul” 
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During the time that he was „ on his dictionary, 
to relieve the tedium of uniform attention to one object, 
he brought out his Rawsr work which contains 
the pureſt morals and b e e on which 

alone his reputation as a fine writer and a good man may 
ſafely be reſted. At firſt, however, it was far from being 
popular; but Johnſon perſevered with a laudable forti- | 
tude, conſcious of its merits; and he had afterwards the 
_ Felicity to fee it run through many editions, and even to be 
tranſlated into foreign languages: 
Soon after thoſe excellent flays were cloſed, he loſt his 
| nike; an event, which threw him into the greateſt afflic- 
tion. His friends, in general, from the character and be- 
haviour of the woman, were not a little diſpoſed to ridi- 
cule what in many would have been deemed. a feigred ſor- 
row; but that Johnſon felt all the poignancy of ſincere 
grief is evident from his commemorating the day of her 
death, till his own, as a kind of religious faſt. 
His dictionary was now about to appear; and lord 
Cheſterfield, ſenſible of neglecting the perſon who had, 
in the firſt inſtance, claimed the honour of his patronage, 
paved the way for its favourable reception with the pub- 
lic, by two eſſays in the World, expreſsly devoted to 
"Its praiſe. His lordſhip, no doubt, expected that launch- 
ing thoſe ** two little cock-boats, as Johnſon con- 
temptuouſly termed them, to aſſiſt him when he was now. 
mn port, would obliterate the remembrance of paſt neglect, 
and procure him the immortal honour. of a bon. | 
But the dignified lexicographer ſaw through the artifice ;. 
and in a letter, couched in terms reſpectſul in form but 
cutting in their eſſence, rejected the advances of his lord- 
hip; And thereby afforded a noble leſſon to ungracious 
patrons and inſulted authors. After ſome expreſſions of 


general acknowldgement, J ohnſon proceeds in this fars 
_—_ ſtrain, 
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«© Seven years, my lord, have now paſſed Gnce I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulſed from your door; 
during which time I have been puſhing” on my work 
through difficulties of which it is uſeleſs to complain, and 
have brought it at laſt to the verge of publication, with- 
out one act of aſſiſtance, one Word of encouragement, or 
one ſmile of favour. Such treatment I did not IM * 
I never had a patron before. | 
«Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with uncon= 
cern on a man {ſtruggling for his life in the water, and 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? 
The notice which you have been pleaſed to take of my 
labours, had it been early, would have been kind; but 
it oh been delayed till IJ am indifferent, and cannot enjoy 
: till I am ſolitary, and cannot impart it; till I am 
N and do not want it. I hope, therefore, it is no 
very cynical aſperity, not to confeſs obligations where 
no benefit has been received, or to be un willing that the 
public ſhould contider me as owing that to a patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myſelf.” 
This ſtupendous' monument of labour, talents, and ge- : 
nius, was publiſhed in May, 1755; and his amiable friend, 
Mr, Warton, procured him the degree of ' maſter of arts 
to grace the title-page. Notwithſtanding a few” rifible 
blunders, which Johnſon had anticipated, might exiſt, it 
was inſtantly received with gratitude and congratulation; 
and though the labour of an individual, it was deſervedly 
compared with the united efforts of the forty French aca- 
demicians, who had produced a fimilar work. To this, 
his friend Garrick alludes in a complimentary epigram 
which concludes with this couplet: Ei 


* 


And Johnſon well arm'd, like a hero of yore, 
Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more! 


. 
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But, though Johnſon had now reared his ſame on an 
adamantine baſe, and was flattered by the great, and 
liſtened to by the learned, he was not able to emerge 
from poverty and dependence. It is upon record, that 
he was arrefted for a paltry debt of five guineas in the 
following year, and obliged to his friend Mr. Samuel 
Richardſon for his emancipation. . By the labours of his 
pen He was barely able to provide for the day that was 
Paſſing over his head.“ His IpLER produced him a tem- 
porary ſupply; and RassELAs, which he compoſed with 


unexampled rapidity, to diſcharge ſome debts left by his 


mother, who died i in extreme 2 age, ſold for 100l. 
At laſt, in 1762, royal munificence raiſed him above 


the drudgery of an author by profeſſion, and fixed him in 


the enjoyment of learned eaſe, or voluntary labour. He 
received a penſion of 300l. a year, as a reward for his paſt 
productions, which had been ſo honourable to his coun- 
try, and uſeful to mankind; without the leaſt ſtipulation 
in regard to the future application of his pen or his talents. 
For this patronage he was indebted to a family for whom 
he had fthewn no affection; and to the generous recom- 
- mendation of two men, to whoſe country he had con- 
\ "tracted a ſingular antipathy. The preſent lord Lough- 
borough, lord high chancellor of Great Britain, and lord 
- Bute, were the organs and the origin of his Majeſty's 
bounty. Againſt lord Bute, in particular, he had joined 


in the popular cry of indiſcriminating invective; and 


thus even- handed juſtice compelled him to an aukward, 
though not unpleaſant penance, for indulging in a ſple- 
netic prejudice, equally unworthy of a ſcholar and a Sen- 
tleman. 

On becoming a 1 a word which he had en- 
deavoured to render odious, by the explanation affixed to 
it, he was expoſed, as may naturally be imagined, to the 
invective or the raillery of his literary opponents; but it 
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muſt be allowed that a penſion was never better beftow= 
ed; nor did the future conduct of Johnſon diſgrace his 
former principles. He did, indeed, on ſeveral! ſubſequent 
occaſions eſpouſe the cauſe of government as a party 
writer, but it was only when the ſubje& correſponded 
with his political creed, or when his natural and un- 
biafſed ſentiments of right drew him into the field of 
conteſt. 

Being now in poſſeſſion of fame and a moderate inde- 
pendence, he gave full ſcope to the natural philanthropy 
of his heart, and extended his beneficence to the lets 
favoured, and the leſs fortunate. The circle of his ac- 
quaintances was enlarged," and he took peculiar delight 
in, the literary club, which he had contributed to 
eſtabliſh, and which met weekly at the Turk's Head, in 
Gerrard Street, Soho. | 

The year 1765 brought him ſeveral honours and ad- 
vantages. The univerſity of Dublin complimented him 
with the degree of doctor of laws; and he had the fe- 
licity, about the ſame time, to contract an acquaintance 
with the family of Mr. Thrale, in which he afterwards 
ſpent the happieſt hours of his life. The ſame year he 
had the honour of an interview with his majeſty, in the 
queen's library. The king aſked him, if he intended . 
to publiſh any more works? I Johnſon modeſtly anſwered, 
„ that he thought he had written enough.”” And fo 
ſhould I too, replied the king, if you had not written 
ſo well.“ | 8 0 

No author ever received a juſter ane from 
royalty, and Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have been duly ſenſi- 
ble of it. But compliment now was the natural incenſe 
which he expected; and for many years before his death, 
he received that unqualified praiſe from the world, which 
is ſeldom paid before the grave. His fame was too well 


eſtabliſned in the public opinion to be ſhaken by ob- 
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loquy, or ſhared by a rival; his company was univerſally | 
courted; his n eee were overlooked or forgotten 
in the nine of his ſuperior talents; and his foibles 
loſt in the blaze of virtues. His views expanding with 
his ſituation, it is ſaid, that he had the ambition even of 
procuning a ſeat in parhament : but in this he failed, and 
perhaps juſtly; for, it is probable, he would have been 
too dogmatical in the ſenate, and too impatient of. contra- 


8 to obſerve the decorum of debate. 


In autumn, 1773, he made a tour into Scotland, in 
company with his friend Mr. Boſwell; and his obſerva- 


tions, which he publiſhed ſoon aſter, evinced great 


ſtrength of mind, great knowledge of mankind, and no 
inconſiderable ſhare of that prejudice which he had in- 
dulged againſt the Scotch, till it had become involuntary. 
His remarks on Offian involved him in an angry diſpute 


with Mr. Macpherſon, to whom he addreſſed a letter in 


the warmeſt ſtyle of contemptuous Haut, ,j,j. Any vio- 
lence offered to me, ſaid the indignant Johnfon, 66] 
ſhall do my beſt to repel; and what I cannot do for my- 


ſelf, the law ſhall for me. I hope I ſhall never be deter- 


red from detecting what J think a cheat, by the menaces 


of a ruffian. 


The perſonal proweſs, indeed, of Johnſon had not been 
ſmall. On a former occafion he knocked down Oſborne 
the bookſeller, who had been: inſolent to him; and ne 
now provided himſelf with an oak plant, which might 
have ſerved as the raſter of a houſe, to protect himſelf from 
the expected fury of the tranſlator of Offian.- 

In 1775, he viſited France in company with Mr, 104 | 
Mrs. Thrale. The natives, it ſeems; were - loſt in aito- 
niſhment at the contemplation of his figure, his manners, 
and his dreſs, which probably reminded them of an an- 
cient cynic philoſopher riſen from his grave. The ſame 


year his Alina Mater conferred on him the degree of doc- 
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5 tor of laws, by diploma, the higheſt honorary compli· 
n ment which ſhe can beſtow. 

43 In 1777, he undertook the lives of the Engliſh poets, 
h which he completed in 1781. © Some time in March,“ 


f ſays he in his-meditations, I finiſhed , the. lives of the 
id poets, which I' wrote in my uſual way, dilatonly and 
n haſtily; unwilling to work, but working with vigour. 
1 and haſte. Though now upwards of ſeventy years of 

| age, in this laſt great work, which is a moſt corre& ſpe- 
in eimen of literary biography, he betrays no decline of 
g« -1 powers, no deficiency of ſpirit. If his criticiſms are not 
at always ſtrictly juſt, if his ſtrictures appear ſometimes 
10 tinged with dogmatiſm and prejudice, juftice muſt allow, 
n- that he has performed much which demands. PO ud np! 
v. praiſe. 
te The palſy, aſthma, and incipient” dropſy, ſoon after 
in began to ſhew that he was verging to his diſſolution. 
* Though truly religious, though the Scriptures had been 
{ Bis ſtudy and the rule of his conduct, he contemplated 
y- his end with fear and apprehenſion; but, when the laſt 
er- ſtruggle approached, he ſummoned up the refolution of 


'Aa 988 and on the 13th of December, 1784, died, 
full of hope, and ſtrong in faith. His remains were ins 
terred in. Weſtminſter abbey; and a monument has fince 
been erected to his memory in St. Paul's cathedral, with 
an appropriate Latin inſcription, by the learned Dr. Parr; 
His collected works were publiſhed in eleven volumes, 
octavo, by his friend ſir John Hawkins; and another and 
more perfect edition, in twelve volumes, by Arthur Murs 
by, eſq.. | 
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LI. ROBERT LOWTH, 
3 OF LONDON, 
Born 1710.—Died 1787. 
From 8th of Anne to 27th Geo. III. 


Or TEN has the mitre of the ſee of London been placed 
on unſullied brows, but ſeldom has it fallen to the lot of a 
man, whom delicacy permits us now to name, that united 
ſo rare an aſſemblage of all that was good in the Chriſtian, 
and great in the ſcholar, as Robert Lowth. 

This illuſtrious prelate was the fon of William Lowth, 
prebendary of Wincheſter; and was born in that city, in 
1710. Eis father was eminent as a ſcholar, but {till more 
diſtinguiſhed as a pious and worthy man; ſo that the vir- 
tues and talents of his offspring might well be conſidered 
as hereditary; only that a double portion of the father's 
ſpirit reſted on the fon. 

At the celebrated ſeminary of Wincheſter, founded by 
William of Wykeham, he received his grammatical edu- 
cation; and, ſome time before he left ſchool, he diſplayed 


his genius and taſte by ſome beautiful compoſitions. His 


poem on the Genealogy of Chriſt, as painted on the 
window of Wincheſter college chapel, firſt made him 
known in the train of the Muſes; and this was followed 


by another on Catherine Hill,” the ſcene of youthful 


paſtime to the Wykehamites; a ſubjeR, which muſt have 
been endeared to Lowth by the recollection -of many a 
happy hour ſpent there, devoid of ambition and of care. 

His ſcholaſtic attainments, however, were not contincd 


to poetry. Though the relief of ſeverer ſtudies, to which 


- purpoſe the greateit and the beſt of men have frequently 
employed it, his attention was not diverted from thoſe more 


— 
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ſerious n which are requiſite to complete the cha- 
racter of the ſcholar. He not only acquired a critical 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek claſſics, but he ſuper- 
added an uncommon acquaintance with Oriental litera- 
ture; which, opening the treaſures of ſacred lore, at- 
tracted, and fixed his attention on biblical criticiſm, in 
which he afterwards ſhone with unrivalled luſtre. | 

From Wincheſter he removed to New-college, Or» 
ford; and in due courſe became a fellow upon that 
foundation, which he vacated, in the twenty-ſecond year 
of his age, by marrying a lady of Cbriſt-charch, in n Hamp- 
ſhire. - 


Such an early engagement, interrupting the courſe of 


academic ſtudies too ſoon, might have been fatal te the 


proſpects of a mam whoſe attainments were leſs mature, 
and whoſe manners were leſs calculated to attract admira- 
tion and gain patronage. To the higheſt literary accom 
plimments he joined thoſe amiable external graces which 
adorn the character of the gentleman; 7 the duke of 
Devonſhire had the good ſenſe to recognize and reward 
them, by appointing him tutor to the marquis of Har- 
tington; with whom he made the tour of Europe, and 
diſcharged the important function, in ſuch a manner, as 
ſecaras; him the future protection of that noble family. 

Having taken the degree of maſter,of arts in 1737, he 
was appointed ofofeflor. of Hebrew in the univerſity of 
Oxford four years afterwards ; when he delivered his ad- 
mirable lectures on the ſacred poetry of the Hebrews; 
which place him in the firſt rank of eminence as a lacred 
critic, 

It was the good fortune of 1 to obtain the patron- 
age of Hoadly, biſhop of Wincheſter, at an early period 
of his life ; and to this amiable and able-prelate he was 
indebted for his firſt preferment, the rectory of Overton, 
and afterwards of Eaſt Woodhay, both in Hampſhire. 
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The ſame zealous patron alſo appointed him archdeacon 
of Wincheſter, in 1750; and, being now in the high road 
to preferment by the kindneſs of Providence and the re- 


gard of his friends, his own merit rendered his future pro- 


motion neither doubtful nor diſtant. 

In 1754, he obtained the degree of doctor in divinity by 
diploma, from his Alma Mater; and the following year, 
en the appoinment of his noble pupil, the marquis of 
Hartington, to the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, Dr. Lowth, 
in quality of firſt chaplain, accompanied him; and ſoon 
after was offered the biſhopric of Limerick, Bat the attrace 
tions of a mitre in the ſiſter kingdom were at that time 


leſs powerful than the endearments of family conneRions,, 


and literary purſuits, in his native country; and he ex- 


changed the ſee for a prebend of Durham, and on rec - 


tory of Sedgefield in that dioceſe, 
In 1758, Dr. Lowth preached italo erben bes 


fore the biſhop of Durham, which was afterwards printed, 


and has been much admired for the liberal ſpirit which it 
breathes. A few ſhort extracts, as developing the ſenti- 
ments of ſuch an eminent man at that-period - of his lite, 
cannot be improperly introduced. Chriftianity,”” ob- 
ſerves this eloquent preacher, „was publiſhed to the 
world in the moſt enlightened age; it invited and chal- 
lenged the examination of the ableſt judges, and ſtood 
the teſt of the ſevereſt ſcrutiny ; the more it is brought 
to the light, to the greater advantage will it appear. 
When, on the other hand, the dark, ages of barbariſm 
came on, as every art and ſcience was almoſt extinguiſh- 
ed, fo was chriſtianity in proportion oppreſſed and overs 


whelmed by error and ſuperſtition; and they that pre- 


tended to defend it from the aſſaults of its enemies, by 


prohibiting examination and free 1 inquiry, took the ſureſt 


method of cutting off all hopes of its recovery. Again, 


when letters revived, „ and reaſon regained her liberty; 


ted, 
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when a ſpirit of inquiry began to prevail, and, was Kept 
up and promoted by a happy invention, by which tlie 
communication of knowledge was wonderfully facilitated; 
Chriftianity immediately emerged out of darkneſs, and 
was, in a manner, republiſhed to the world in its native” 
ſimplicity. It has always flouriſhed or decayed together 
with learning and liberty: it will ever ftand or fall with 
them. Let no man be alarmed at the attempts of atheiſts 
or infidels; let them produce their cauſe ; let them bring 
forth their ſtrong reaſons, to their own confuſion; afford 
them not the advantage of reſtraint, the only advantage 
which their cauſe permits of; let them not boaſt the falſe 
eredit of ſuppoſed arguments, and pretended demonſtra- 
tions, which they are forced to ſuppreſs. What has been 
the conſequence of all that licentious contradiction, 
with which the goſpel has been received in theſe our times, 
and in this nation ? Hath it not given birth to ſuch irre- 
fragable apologies, and convincing illuſtrations of our moſt 
holy religion, as no other age or nation ever produced? 
Where freedom of inquiry is maintained and exerciſed 
under the direction of the ſincere word of God, falſe- 
hood may, perhaps, triumph for a day, but to-morrow 
truth will certainly prevail, and every ſucceeding day: ol 
confirm her ſuperiority.” 

To controvert the opinions of ſuch an eminent divine, 
may appear arrogance; but we cannot help obſerving, 


that an unlimited right of diſcuſſion in vernacular lan- 


guage, is not, dee unattended with danger. Where 
the genuine love of truth is the object of man God 
forbid that the liberty of the preſs ſhould ever be reſtrain- 


ed; but where cavils are raiſed merely to entrap the igno- 


rant, and objections, a thouſand times refuted, are vamp- 


ed up anew to poiſon the unreflecting; a wiſe man will. 


pauſe before he gives his affent to unreſtrained diſeufſion,. 
* good man will heſitate to indulge it. 
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The fame of Dr. Lowth, as an elegant writer, and a 


| biblical critic, was now ſupreme. Utility or ornament 
were conſpicuous in all his publications, from his Lec 
tures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews,” to his 
* Short Introduction to Engliſh Grammar ;*” and truth 
was adorned with all the embelliſhments of diction, and 


all the force of argument. His Life of William of 


'Wykeham,”” the founder of the college in which he had 


received his education, may be conſidered as a tribute of 


gratitude to the memory of that beneficent patron. of lite- 
rature, and will exalt the character of the perſon, who 


paid it, in the eſtimation of every man of moral ſentiment. 


His controverſy with Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter, 
was carried on with liberahty and ſome ſmart raillery on 
this part; but Warburton, though a firenuous and real 
defender of Chriſtianity, could never diſpute without in- 
dulging a ſpirit of acrimony. | 

Br. Lewth was raiſed to the mitre in 1766, and was 
conſecrated biſhop of St. David's; but a few months after 
was tranſlated to the ſee of Oxford: and, in-1777, to that 
of London, his laft remove, except to eternity. 

The year after he entered on the biſhopric of London, 
he publiſhed his New Tranſlation. of Iſaiah,” with a 
preliminary diſſertation, and a variety of learned notes, 
No perfon then exiſting was better qualified for this ardu- 


ous taſk, and no one could have executed that taſk better. 


His previous acquirements, great as they were, undoubt- 
edly were all called into action on this occaſion ; and the 
learned from every part of Europe have re- echoed the ap- 
plauſes of his countrymen, on the execution of this ela- 
borate work, which will tranſmit his name with honour 
to remote poſterity. 

Amidſt the unclouded ſunſhine of e the beſt 
qualities of the heart are frequently obſcured. It is afffic- 
tion that tries our faith, and improves our virtues, After 


bit 
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fo biſhop Lowth. had riſen to deſerved: preferment, and, in 
wh point of temporal good, could have no more to aſk, it 
es pleaſed the Supreme Diſpenſer of all, to exerciſe his pati-- 
” ence by ſome of the ſevereſt trials that human nature can 
th undergo. As he advanced in years, he was haraſſed by a 
_ cruel and incurable diſorder, and to aggravate his calamity 
. he ſuffered ſome ef the moſt afflictive diſpenſations of Pro- 
oy vidence. His eldeſt daughter, of whom he was paſſion- 
SY ately fond, had been carried off by a premature fate, and 
5 on her tomb he engraved his affection-. The claſſical 
1 ſcholar will read theſe very beautiful Latin lines with a 
) plaintive pleaſure; the Engliſh, reader will not be dipleaſed 
on IM ith the tranſlation. ſubjoined, though far inferior to the 
al graces of the original : | 
in- Cara, vale! ingenio præſtans, pietate, pudore, 
Et pluſquam natæ nomine cara, vale! 

inc i Cara Maria, vale! at veniet felicius ævum, 
ter Quando iterum tecum, ſim modo dignus, ero. 
nat « Cara, redi ; lætà tum dicam voce, „ paternos 


«« Eja age in amplexus, cara Maria! redi.”” 
Dearer than daughter, parallel'd by fe 
In genius, goodneſs, modeſty— adieu! 
Adieu! Maria, till that day more bleſt, 
When, if deſerving, I with thee ſhall reſt. 
© Come,” then thy fire will cry, in joyful ftrain, 
« O! come to my paternal arms again!“ 


The loſs of his ſecond daughter was moſt impreflively 
awful. As ſhe was preſiding at his tea-table, and was 
going to place a cup of coffee on the ſalver, Take 

this,” ſaid ſhe, ** to the biſhop of Briſtol. Immediately 
the cup and her hand dropped on the Es and fhe ex- 
pired without a groan. 

The venerable biſhop bore all with pious refignation, 
and his character gained new luſtre from his chriftian 
magnanimity. Before this laſt ſtroke, he had been offer- 
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ed the primacy, on the death of archbiſhop Cornwalhs ; 


but he was already weaned from the purſuits of ambition, 


though he continued to perform the duties of his ſtation 

with « exemplary prudence and propriety. At laſt, in 1787, 

he was releaſed from the burden of the fleſh ;” and left 
this world in “ the ſure and certain hope of a better.” 


To the public character of biſhop Lowth, we are forry 


that it is not in our power to add more numerous private 
details, becauſe we are perſuaded they would be inſtrue- 


tive. His learning and taſte are abundantly exemplified | 


in his works. He loved the arts with enthuſiaſm, and 
poſſeſſed a truly poetical imagination. His converſation 
_was elegance, ſuavity, and unaffected eaſe. In his tem- 
per, he is ſaid to have felt that warmth of ſuſceptibility, 
which is the conſtant concomitant of genius; and his diſ- 
| Poſition is pourtrayed as more inclinable to the ſerious 
than the gay. | 

He was of the middle ſeatare, and extremely well pro- 
portioned. His complexion was fair and florid, and his 
whole aſpect remarkably animated and expreſſive. He left 
a ſon of the ſame name, and a daughter; and was privately 
marred } in a vault of F ulham church. 
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11 JOHN HOW ARD,. 
Born 1726.—Died 1790. 
From 12th Geo. I. to 30th George III. 


And now, Philanthropy! thy rays divine 
Dart round the globe from Zembla to the Line; 


O'er each dark priſon plays the cheering light, 


Like northern luſtres ofer the vault of night. 


From realm to realm with croſs or creſcent crown'd, 


Where'er mankind and miſery are found, 


Ober burning ſands, deep waves, or wilds ef ſnow, 
Thy Howa np journeying ſeeks the houfe of woe. 
Down many a winding ſtep to dungeons dank, 


Where anguiſh wails aloud, and fetters clank, 
To caves beſtrew\d with many a mouldering bone, 
And cells, whoſe echoes only learn to groan ; 


Where no kind bars a whiſpering friend diſcloſe, 


No ſunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows, 
He treads, inemulous of fame or wealth, 
Profuſe of | toil, and prodigal of health 


With ſoft afſuaive eloquence expands 


Power's rigid heart, and opes his clinching 
Leads ſtern- ey d Juſtice to the dark domains, 
If not to ſever, to relax the chains, | 
Or guides awaken'd Mercy through the rn 
And ſhews the priſon fiſter to the tomb! 

Gives to her babes the ſelf- devoted wife, 

To her fond huſband liberty and life t— 

— The ſpirits of the good, who bend from high 
Wide o'er theſe earthly ſcenes their partial eye, 
When firſt, array'd in Virtue's pureft robe, 

They ſaw-her Howard traverſing the globe 
Saw round her brows her ſun-like glory blaze, 
In arrowy circles of unwearied rays 

Miſtook a mortal for an angel-gueſt, | 

And aſk'd what ſeraph- foot the earth impreſt. 
Onward he moves Diſeaſe and death retirey 


And murmuring demons hate him and admire, Darwin, 


Rt 


J OHN. Howard, the great ohilanthrapith, who, copying 
the divine example of Chriſt, went about doing good, was 
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born at Hackney. His father was very reſpectably con- 
nected; but, engaging in trade, kept a warehouſe in Long- 
lane, Smithfield; and dying early, left him under the care 
of guardians. Not being intended for a learned pro- 
. he received only an ordinary education; but the 
ſtrength of his mind, and the ſteadineſs of bis perſe- 
verance, made up the deficiency; and, if he could not be 
ranked among ſcholars, he wrote in his native tongue on 
ſubjects which have gained him a juſter reputation than 
the mere linguiſt can ever expect. 


Concerning the early habits of John Howard, though 


his character has been ſo minutely ſcrutinized, we know 
very little. The marked propenſities of the mind, how- 
ever, appeared at very different periods, accordingly as 
occaſion called them into action. This will be illuſtrated 
in the ſubſequent memoirs. 


Howard, having, in the opinion of his guardians, ac- 


quired a proper education for the trade to which they 


had deſtined him, was apprenticed to an eminent whole- 


ſale. grocer in London; but, the dehcacy of his conſtitu- 
tion proving unequal to the toils of a laborious buſineſs, 
and the circumſtances, in which his father had left him 
and an only ſiſter, rendering it unneceſſary for him to per- 
{evere in trade to the injury of his health, he bought out 
the laſt part of his indentures, and made a tour on the 
continent. 

On his return, he took 8 at Stoke Newington, 
at the houſe of Mrs. Lardeau, a ſenſible, worthy woman, 
but an invalid for many years. She had felt the miſery 
of ill health herſelf, and ſhe ſympathized with others. 


Howard's conſtitution. was not yet confirmed or recovered 


from the effects of confinement during his apprentice- 
ſhip; and in his landlady he met with a tender and atten- 


ive nurſe, influenced by ſympathy or benevolence alone. 


At length, her aſſiduities conquered his heart; and though 
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old enough to be his mother, and broken by infirmities, he 
made her a tender of his hand. The good woman, who, 


it ſeems, had entertained no views of 11 nature, and per- 
haps was ſurprized at the offer, expoſtulated with him on 


the extravagance of ſuch an union; but it was not the 


character of Mr. Howard to be deterred from his purpoſe, 


by the dread of obloquy or ridicule ; and ſhe became his 


wife in 1752, while hegenerouſly beftowed the ſmall for- 
tune which ſhe poſſeſſed on her ſitter; a proof that in- 
tereſt had no ſhare in the match. 


During his reſidence at Stoke Newington, he ſpent his 
time chiefly. in improving his mind, and enlarging his ae- 


quaintance with books. E nthufiaſtic in all his purſuits, 


he was ſeldom fruſtrated in his aims; and he laid in a very. 
conſiderable ſtock of knowledge, moral, religious, and 


ſcientific. It is ſaid, that he frequently rode out with a 


book in his pocket, turned his herſe to graze on a com- 


mon, and, when the ſeaſon permitted, read ſeveral hours 
with ardour. He, unqueſtionably, had what may be 
called eccentricities: no man, perhaps, of quick ſenſibi- 


lity or genius is devoid of ſome; but His were all of the 
moſt amiable complexion, and he had ſeldom reaſon te 


bluſh for them. 
After about three years“ cohabitation, his wake died; 7 


and left him a forrowful widower. bout this time, his | 


philoſophical attainments procured him the honour of 
being elected a fellow of the Royal Society ; and, being 
now | diſengaged from domeſtic cares, he formed the Ps 
lation of viliting Litbon, then become the object of me- 
lancholy attraction by the recent earthquakes. His friends 
itrenuouty difſuaded him from this deſign, on account of 
the riſque which he ran of being captured by the F rench, 

with whom we were then at war; but their remon- 
ſtrances were ineffectual, and the conſequence was as had 
been predicted; de ſkip in which he ſailed was taken by 

1 


i 


* 
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one of the enemy's privateers, and he was ſoon after 
Jodgediin a French priſon. He was now experimentally 
convinced of the miſeries of confinement : the latent ſym- 


pathies of his ſoul were excited; and the future direction 


of his time and his talents, which has gained him immor- 
tal fame, was probably owing, in a great meaſure, to this 
- perſons] misfortune. In his- State of the Priſons,“ 
he fays,. perhaps, what 1 ſuffered on this occaſion, in- 
creaſed, if it did not call forth my ſympathy with the 
unhappy people whoſe cauſe is the ſubje& of this book. 

Soon after his liberation, he ſettled at Brokenhurſt, 
near Lymington, in a moſt retired and delightful ſitua- 
tion; and here, in 1758, he eſpouſed Harriot, only 
; daughter of Edward Leeds, eſq. of Croxton, in Cam- 
bridgeſhire. The pleaſures of domeſtic endearment, and 
thoſe avocations which are peculiar tc rural life, ſeem 
to have occupied the principal ſhare of his attention for 
ſome ſucceeding years; but, his lady dying in child-bed, 
of an only ſon, in 1765, he was again a widower ; and, 
relinquiſhing his ſweet retirement in the New Foreft, he 
purchaſed an eſtate at Cardington, near Bedford, in the 
vicinity of his relation, Mr. Whitbread; 22 there he 
determined to ſettleQ. 

The philanthropy of his diſpoſition now n to diſ- 
play itſelf by numerous acts of pure benevolence. He 
projected many improvements of his domain; as much 
to give employment to the poor, as to gratify his own 
taſte; he built cottages for ſome, and others he clothed. 
Induſtry and Sbiictyyhowever, were the only paſſports 

to his favour; and thus, in a moral, as well as a charit- 
able view, his conduct became exemplary. 

He had been brought up a:nong the diſſenters, and to 
their communion he ſtrictly adhered ; but his benevo- 


lence was neither confined to ſect, nor warped by party. 


However, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the diflenters 


6 


in 1774, an unſucceſsful candidate, as a repreſentative 
for the borough of Bedford. In conjunction with Mr. 


Whitbread, who was alſo a candidate, he. petitioned. 


againſt the return; but, though it was amended, by 
declaring his aſſociate duly elected, Mr. Howard found 


his proſpects deluſive, and turned his ambition into an- 


other channel, where there were no competitors, and his 
praiſe would be ſingle and undivided, © Frag 


Before he had aſpired to a ſeat in the ſenate, he had 


ſerved the office of high theriff for the county of Bedford, 
which, as he emphatically obſerves, brought the dif- 
treſs of priſoners more immediately under his notice; 
and this, reviving the idea of mis own captivity, led him 
to form the benevolent defign of viſiting all the priſons, 
and places of confinement, throughout England, for the- 
celeſtial purpoſe of alleviating the miſeries of the ſuf- 


| ferers, and meloriating their condition. This project, 


which gave full latitude to the philanthropy of his heart, 


he accompliſhed with indefatigable zeal ; and, being e- 


amined before the houſe of commons on the ſubject of 
prifons, he received the thanks of the ſenate for his exer- 


tions; and had the felicity to find that his voluntary 


labours had not been wholly in vain, as they excited the 


attention of the legiſlature, and were, in ſome meaſure, 


productive of the henefits propaſed by them. 
To a man of Mr. Howard's enthuſiaſm, a ſtimulus 
was ſcarcely neceſſary to do good; but the encourage- 


ment which he received, operated like a cordial on his 


mind; and, having again and again inſpected the recep- 
tacles of crime, of poverty, and miſery, throughout Great 


Britain and Ireland, he extended his views to foreign 


countries. With this deſign, ſo — Ppourtrayed 
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were not a little attached to ſuch an amiable member of 
their ſociety; and, on their intereſt, he was afterwards, 


P 
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in the introductory lines, which will be more durable 
than this monument, he travelled three times throuch 
France, four through Germany, five through Holand, 
twice through Italy, once through Spain and Portugal, 
and allo; throuph Denmark, Sueden Ruffia, Poland, and 
part of 'Furkey. Theſe excurſions occupied, with ſome 
hort intervals of reſt at home, the period of twelve years; 
and never before was ſuch a conſiderable portion of an in- 
Qaividual's life applied to a more benevolent and laudabie 
purpoſe, without a" motive of intereſt or pleature, fave 
the-virtuous ſatisfaction of ſerving his fellow-creatures, 
His State of the Prifons in England and Wales, 
with preliminary obſervatious, and an account of ſome 
Foreign Priſons, was firſt publiſhed in 1777; and, in 
«6 Appendixes, he continued his remarks on the coun- 
tries which he viſited in ſucceſſion. Such an aggregate 
of private miſery, of in{enfiblity in gaolers, and neglect 
or cruelty in magiſtrates, was never before exhibited to- 
the commiſeration or, abhorrence of mankind. It has 
been ſaid, that his P rſonal ſafety was endangered in 
France by the ſpirit with which he expoſed its deſpo- 
*tiſm ; but ſublequent inquiries ſhew, that even the moſt 
ative miniſters of arbitrary power were impreſſed with 
a reverential regard for the character of the man; and 
that it never was in contemplation to interrupt him: in 
his laudable purſuits. | | 
By his filter, who died unmarried, he gained a hberal 
.accctiion of fortune; which, in his own opinion, could 
not be ſpent to a better purpoſe, than in the relief of 
poignant miſery, ſhut up from every eye, except that of 
the moſt active benevolence, Though the felfiſh and 
zwritable have attempted to blame, the profuſion oi 
bounty, when it is conſidered, that his only fon was 


| abundantly Prorided for, it is impoffible to fix any 


— 
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charge of this tature on Meri Heard which will not re- 
coil on his detractors. But the pureſt conduct muſt not 
expect to eſcape the tongue of malice: ſuperior excel- 
lence is the butt, at which obloquy e aims her 
darts. 


While BEEBE", on one of his laſt peregrinations of - 


love and charity to the human race, his fingular worth” 
kad made ſuch an impreffion on the public mind, that a 
liberal fabfcription was opened, to defray the expence of- 


erecting a ſtatue to Eis honour, while yet alive: The” 


principles of Howard were abhorrent from oſtentation; 
his ſervices to mankind were not baits for praife; - When“ 
he heard of this ſcheme, 4% Have I not, ſaid he, one 

friend in England, who: would put a ſtop to ſuch a pro- 


: ceeding ? i The bufineſs was accordingly dropped; but, 


to the eredit of the ſubioribers, the money collected was 
principally applied to the relief of Ay indigence and” 
misfortune.” 


„An Account of the principal Lazarettos in Europe, v 


with various papers relative to the plague, and further 


obſervations on priſons and hofpitals, made its appear- 
ance in 1789. In this publication, Mr. Howard an- 
nounced his intention of again quitting his country, for 


the purpoſe of reviſiting Ruſſia, Turkey, and ſome 


countries of the Kaſt. J am not inſenſible, obſerves 
he, of the dangers that” mult attend ſuch a journey. 

Truſting, howgvers | in the protection of chat kind Provi- 
dence, which has hitherto preſerved me, I calmly and 
chcarfully commit "myſelf to the diſpoſal of unerring 
wildom.= Should it pleaſe God to cut off my life, in the : 
proſecution of this deſign, let not my conduct be uncan- 
didly imputed to raſhneſs or enthuſiaſm, but to a Terious, 5 
deliberate” conviction, that 1 am purſuing the path of 


duty; and to a fincere deſire of being made an inſtru- ö 
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ment of more extenſive uſefulneſs to my fellow. creatures, 
than could be expected in the narrow circle of retired 
life. The event which his mind ſeemed to preſage, 
and for which he had prepared himſelf, by deprecating 
invidious reflections, actually took place. Having ſpent 
ſome time at Cherſon, a new Ruſſian us nent, where 
the malignity of diſeaſe had cu 4 off thouſands of that 
nation, as much from ignoranc and neglect, as from the 
natural inſalubrity of the place, his benevalence prompt- 
ed him to viſit a young lady, who lay dangerouſly ill of 
an epidemic fever, in order to adminiſter ſome medi- 


deines for her relief: he caught the diſtemper, and ſoon 


became the victim of his own humanity ! Prince Potem- 
kin, hearing of his illneſs, ſent his own phyſician to at- 
tend him; but all in vain: the days of his life were num- 
bered, che meaſure of bis labours was complete, and he 
died on the twelfth day. He was buried in the garden of 


1 rench gentleman in the neighbourhood ; and barba- 


Tous, as was the country in which he made his exit, the 
grave of our virtuous philanthropiſt was not unwatered 
by a tear. In Britain, his death was known with the 
fincereſt regret © it was anounced in the London Ga- 


” * zette, à compliment which no private ſubje& ever re- 


ceived before; and all ranks were eager to teſtify their 
regard to the memory of a man, who had merited ſo well 
of human nature in general, and who will ever be an or- 
nament to the country that produced him. | 
The abſtemiouſneſs of Mr. Howard was very great; 
and to this cauſe the prolongation of his life, amidſt in- 


£ | ſeftion and diſeaſe, may in a great meaſure be aſcribed. 


He totally avoided the uſe of animal food; and at one 
time lived almoſt wholly on potatoes; at another, on 
tea, bread, and butter. No convivial mvitations, how- 
ever. honourable, were accepted by him: his only delight 


. 
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, eonſiſted in viſiting the abodes of miſery, that he might 
| be the happy inſtrument of alleviating its oppreſſion. 
: | | His monument in St, Paul's cathedral is at once a 
5 proof of national genius and national gratitude. The in- 
; ſcription tells us, with truth, “that he trod an open. 
but unfrequented path to immortality; in the ardent and: 
unremitted exerciſe of Chriſtian charity. And con- 
; cludes, ** May this tribute to his fame, excite an emula- 
| tion of his truly honourable actions!“ 


— 
— 
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APPENDIX: 


CONTAINING 


A BRIEF EBRONOLOGICAL VIEW 


ENGLISH HIS TOR Y; 


F rom the time of Egbert to the reign of George UI. * in- 
tended as a * to the BRIT18 n N POS. 


9 


. ſerentcerith ON of the Weſt Saxons, be- 


gan his reign in 799, He conquered Kent, and laid the 


foundation 'of the ſole monarchy of England in 823, which 


put an end to the Saxon Heptarchy, and was ſolemnly 
crowned at Wincheſter, when, by his edict, in 827, he or- 
dered all the ſouth of the iſland to be called England. He 
died Feb. 4, 837, and was buried at Wincheſter. 

= ETHELWOLE, eldeſt ſon of Egbert, ſucceeded his fa- 

ther, notwithſtanding, at the time of Egbert's death, he 

was biſhop .of Wincheſter. In 846 he ordained t thes 
to be collected, and exempted the clergy from regal tri- 
- Hates. He viſited Rome in 847, confirmed the grant of 
Peter- pence, and agreed to pay Rome 300 marks per an- 
num. His ſon Ethelbald obliged him to divide the fove- 
treignty with him, 856. He died Jan. 13, 857, and was 
buried at Wincheſter. 

ETHEL BALD II. eldeſt ſon of Ethelwolf, 1 in 
857. He died Dec. 20, 860, and was buried at Sherborne, 
but removed to Faliſbüry. | 
 ETHEEBERT II. Dodd fon of Fthelwolf, ſucceeded in 
$60, and was greatly haraſſed by the Lanes, who were re- 
; pulled and vanquithed. He died in 866, was buried at 
F _ Sherborne, and was ſucceeded b 

„ ETHELRED I. third fon of Ethelwolf, began bis reign 
in 866, when the Panes again harafied his kingdom. in 

870, they deſtroyed the monaſteries of Bradney, Crowland, 


- Coldingham defaced themſelves to avoid pollution; and in 


Peterborough, Ely, and Huntingdon, when the nuns of 
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Faſt Anglia they murdered Edmund, at FEdiundbury; 1 in 

Suffolk. Ethelred overthrew the Danes, 871, at Aſſendon. 

He fought nine battles with the Danes in one year, was 

wounded at Vyittingham, which occaſioned" his death, 

April 27,872, and was buried at Winborne, in Yorſetſhire. 

ALFRED, the fourth ſon of Ethelwolf, ſuccegded in 872, 

in the 224 year of his age; was growned at Wintitefter,” 

and is diſtinguiſhed by he title of Alfred the Great. He 

| was born at "Wantage, ' in Berkſhire, 349, and obhged to v 
take the field againſt the Danes within one month after his 

coronation, at W ilton, in Oxfordſhire. He fonght ſeven 
battles with them in 876. In 877 another ſaccour of Danes 
arrived, and Alfred was obliged to diſguiſe himſelf in the 
habit W a ſhepherd,” in the ille of Alericy, in the county 

of Somerlet; till, in 878, collecting his ſcattered friends, he 
attacked and defeated chen, in 879, when he obliged the' 
greatetll part of their army to quit the iſland ; in 897 they 

went up the river Lea, and built a fortress at Wear, where 

king Alfred turned oit the courſe of the river, and left their 

- ſhips dry, which obliged the Danes to remove. He died 

Oct. 28, 899. le formed a body of laws, afterwards made 

uls of by Edward the Confeffor, which was the ground- 

work of the preſent. He divided his kingdoms 1 into ſthires, 
hundreds, and tithings; and :obhged his nobles to bring up. 
their children in learning; and, to induce them. thęreto, 

admitted none into office unleſs they were learned za d, to 

enable them to procure that learning, he is ſaid to have 


founded the univerſity of Oxford. He was buried at Wi in 4 
chetters's = s 


* 


EDWARD the Elder, his ſon, accessed him, ind was 1 
crowned at Kingſton upon Thames, in 899. In 911, MY 


Llewellyn, prince of Wales, did homage to- Edward for? 
bis principality. He died at Far ringdon; in Berkfture, im 
| 924, and was buried at Wincheſtert. = 
ATHELSTAN, - his eldeſt ſon, ſuceet 8d Ming" ank! 
was crowned, with far greater magnificence. than u , 
A Kingtton upon Thames, in 929. In 957 he defeated ? | 
two Jelth princes; but foon after, on their making fub mii 


8 A 
ton, he reſtored their eſtates to them. He elcaped being a- 


Taflinated in- his tent, 938, which he "_ by antack- 
8 3 +. 


— 
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ing his enemy; when five petty ſovereigns, 12 dukes, and 


an army who came to the aſſiſtance of Analf, king of Ire- 
land, were ſlain in a battle fought near Dunbar, in Scot- 


land. He made the princes of Wales tributary, 939; and 


died OR. 17, 940, at Glouceſter. | 


EDMUND I. the fifth ſon of Edward the Elder, ſuc- 
ceeded at the age of 18; and was crowned king, at King- 
ſton upon Thames, in 940. On May 26, 947, in endea- 


vouring to ſeparate two perſons who werequarrelling, he re- 


ceived a wound, of which he bled to death, and was buried 
at Glaſtonbury. „ 


EDRED, his brother, aged 23, ſucceeded in 947, and 


was crowned at Kingſton upon Thames, the 17th of Aug. 


He died in 955, and was buried at Wincheſter. 


ED W, the eldeft ſon of Edmund, ſucceeded, and was 


* » . crowned at Kingſton upon Thames, in 955. He had great 


4 * * 
A 


1 — 


„ 


diſſentions with the clergy, and baniſhed Dunſtan, their 


ringleader; which occaſions little credit to be given to his 
character as drawn by the prieſts. He died of grief in 959, 


after a turbulent reign of four years, and was buried at 
Wincheſter. 5 LS, 


EDGAR; at the age of 16, ſucceeded his brother, and 


was crowned at Kingſton upon Thames, in 959, .and again 


at Bath, in 972. He impoſed on the princes of Wales a tri- 
pute of wolves heads, that, for three years, amounted to 
300 each year. He obliged eight tributary princes to row 


him in a barge on the river Dee, in 974. He died July 1, 


975, and was buried at Glaſtonbury. ; ; 


EDWARD the Martyr, his eldeft ſon, ſucceeded him, 


being but 16 years of age; was crowned by Dunſtan, at 
_ Kingſton upon Thames, in 973. He was tabbed, by the 


inſtructions of his mother-in-law, as he was drinking, at 


Corfe· caſtle, in the ifle of Purbeck, in Dorſetſhire, on March 
138, 979. He was firſt buried at Wareham, without any 
. ceremony, but removed three years after, in great pomp, to 


Shafteſbury. 


" ETHELRED II. ſucceeded his half-brother, and was 


N crowned at Kingſton upon Thames, on April 14, 979. In 


* 


909, received at one payment about 16,0001, raiſed by a 


982, his palace, with great part of London, was deftroyed 
by a great fire. England was ravaged by the Danes, who, 


. 


— 
ny 
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| land-tax called Danegelt. A general maſſacre of the Danes 
on Nov. 13, 1002. Swain revenged his countrymen's 
deaths, 1003, and did not quit the kingdom till Ethelred 
had paid him 36,0001. which he the year following de- 
manded as-an annual tribute. . In the ſpring of 1008 they 
ſubdued great part of the kingdom. To ſtop their progreſs, 
it wasagreed in 1012, to pay the Danes 48,0001. to quit the 
kingdom. In the ſpace of 20 years they received 469,6871; ' 
ſterling. Soon after Swain entered the Humber again ; 
when Ethelred retired to the iſle of Wight, and ſent his ſons, 
with their mother Emma, into Normandy, to her. brother; 
and Swain took poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom in 1013. 
SWAIN was proclaimed king of England in 1013, and 
no perſon diſputed. his title. His firſt act of ſovereignty. 
was an inſupportable tax, which he did not live to ſee col 
lected. He died Feb. 3, 1014, at Thetford, in Norfolk. =_ 
CANUTE, his ſon, was proclaimed March, 1014, and 
endeavoured to gain the affections of his Engliſh ſubjects, - "i 
but without ſucceſs retiring to Denmark. ET 
ETHELRED returned, at the invitation of his ſubjects. 
Canute returned, 1015, ſoon after he had left England, and | 
landed at Sandwich. Ethelred retired to the north; but 
by avoiding a battle with the Danes he loſt the affections of 
his ſabjects, and, retiring to London, expired in 1016. 
EDMUND IRONSIDE, his fon, was crowned at King- 
ſton upon Thames, April 1016; but from a diſagreement 
among the nobility, Canute was likewiſe crowned at 
Southampton, In June following, Canute totally routed 
Edmund, at Aſſendon, in Eſſex, who ſoon after met Ca- 
nute in the ifle of Alderney, in the Severn, where a peace 
was concluded, and the kingdom divided between them. 
Edmund did not ſurvive above a month after, being-mur= 
dered at Oxford, before he had reigned a year. He left twa ® 
ſons and two daughters; from one of the daughters James l. 
of England was deſcended, and from him George III. "Mi 
CANUTE waseſabliſhed; 1017; he made an alliance with © 7 
Normandy, and married Emma, Ethelred's widow, 1018; _ 
made a voyage to Denmark, attacked Norway, and took 
poſſeſſion of the crown, 1028; died at Shaftſbüry, 10363 
and was buried at Wincheſter. 3 : 
HAROLDI. his ſon, began his reign, 1036 ; died April 
14, 1039, and was ſucceeded by his younger brother,, 


- 
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HARDICAN UTE, king of Denmark, who died at Lan. 
beth; 1041; was s at New Wincheſter, and ſucceed- 
ed by a ſon of Queen Emma, by her firſt huſband, . thel- 
ii 
EDWARD the ConfeTor, was born at Iflip, Oxfordſhire, 


and began his reign in the 40th year of his age. He was 


crowned at» Wincheſter, 1042; married Editha, daughter 
of Godwin, earl of Kent, 1043; remitted the tax of e 
gelt, and was the firſt king of England that touched for tlie 


king's-ev1il, 1058; died Jan 5, 1066, aged 65; was buried 


in \ eſtminſer-abbey ; weliich he rebuilt, here his bones 


were enſhrined in gold, and'ſet with jewels, in 1206. Em. 
ma, his mother, died 1052, He was ſucceeded by 


HAROLD II. fon of the earl of Kent, began his reign. 
1066; defeated by his brother Poſti, and the king of Nor- 


Way, who had invaded his dominions at Stamford, Sept. 


25, 1066; killed by the Normans, under W lia: N, at- 


Haſtings, Oct. 14, following. 
WILLIAM I. duke of Normandy, a deſcendant. of Ca» 
nute, born- 1027; paid-a- viſit to Edward the Confeſſor, in 


England, 1051: betrothed his daughter to. Harold II. 
1058.; made-a- clam of the crown of England, 1066; in- 


an) 


vaded England, landed at Pevenſey, in 8 the ſame 
year; defeated the Engliſh troops at Haſtings, on Oct. 14, 


1066, when Harold was flain, and WW iam aſſumed the 


title of Conqueror. He was crowned at Weſtminſter, Dec. 
29, 1066; invaded Scotland, 1072; ſubverted the Engliſh 


eonftitution, 1074 refuſed to ſovear fealty to the Pope for 


the crown of England: wounded by his fon Robert, at 


Gerberot; in Normandy, 1079; invaded France, 1086; 


on after fell from his- horfe, and contracted a rupture; 
died at Hermentrude, near Rouen, in Normandy, 1087; 


'Þuried at Caen; ſacceeded in Normandy by his eldeſt ſor 


; Robert, and-1n- England: by his ſecond fon, 

; ILLIAM II. born 1057; erowned- at W eſtminſters 

Sept. 27, 1087 C invaded: Normandy with ſucceſs, 1000; 

killed by acoident as he was hunting in the New Faredt;, 
r fir. Walter Tyrrel; Aug 1100; aged 45; buried at Wins 

cheſters and ſucceeded by-his brothery 


HENRY I. born 1068, crowned Auguſt 5, 1100; mare 
r 9 een of Malcolm, king of Scots, . ; 
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following; made peace with ds brother, Robert, 


15 n vaded Normaady, 1105; attacked by: Robertz 


whom he defeated,” taken priſoner, and ſent to England, 


in 1107; betrotked his daughter Maude to the emperor of 


Germany, | 109 challenged by Lewis of France, 1117 ; 
his e!deit ſon, and two others of bis children, ſhipwrecked 


ew 7 


and loft, with 180 of his none in coming from Nor- 


mandy, 1129; in quiet poſſeſſion of Normandy, 1129; 


ſurfeited himielf with eating lampreys, at Lyons, near 
Rouen, in Normandy, and died Dec. 1, 1135, aged 683 


his body was brought over to England, and buried at 
Reading. He was Tucceeded - by his nephew, Stephen, 
third fon of his dif der, Adela, by the earl of Blois. He left 
100, 000 l. in caſh, beſides plate and je wels to an immenſe 
value. 


STEPHEN born, 1105; crowned: Dee: 2, 1135; taken 


priſoner at Lincoln by the Earl of Glöuceſter, Maude” 8 


half-brother, Feb. 141, and put in irons, at Briſtol, but 
releaſed in exchange for the Earl of Gloucetter, taken at 


Wincheſter made peace with Henry, Maude's ſon, 11533 


hed of rhe piles, Oct. 25, 1154,- aged 50; was buried at 


Feverſham, and ſucceeded b Henry, foa of Maude. 
HENRY II. grandſon ol Henry I. born. 1133, began. 

his reign. in 1154; arrived in England, Dec. 8, and was; 

with his Queen Fleanie.: crowned at London; the 19th of 


a 


the ſame month; crowned at Lineoln,..1158; again at 


V/orceſter, 1159; quelled the rebellion in Maine; 1166; 
had his ſon Henry crowned Ning of England, 1170; ins 
vaded Ireland, and took, poſſeſſion of it, 1172; ; impriſoned 
nis Queen on account-of Roſamond, his concubine, 1173; 

did penance at Becket's tomb, July 8, 1174; took the 
King: of Scotland priſoner, and obliged: him to give up the 
independency of his crown, 1175; named his fon, John; Lord 
of ireland, 1176; had, he: ſame year, an amour with Alice, 
of France, the intended princeſs of his ſon Richard, 1181; 
loſt his eldeſt ſon Henry, June 11, 1183; his ſon Richard 
rebelled, 1185; his ſon Jeffery traddun: under foot, and 
killed, at a tournament at. Paris, 1186; made a convention 


with Philip of France/to go to the holy war, 1188; died 
| _ * at the altar, curſing his, ſons, J —. b, 1189, ages 


\ 


- 


r 
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56; was buried at Fonteverard, in France, and fucceeded 
by his ſon Richard. . 
RICHARD I. was born at Oxford, 1157; crowned at 
London, Sept. 3, 1189; ſet out on the cruſade, and joined 
Philip of France, on the plains of Vezelay, June 29, 1190; 
took Meflina the latter end of the year; married Berengera, 
daughter of the King of Navarre, May 12, 1191; defeated 


the Cyprians, 1191; taken priſoner near Vienna, on his 


return home, by the Duke of Auſtria, Dec. 20, 1192; 
ranſomed for 40,0001. and ſet at liberty, 1193-; returned to 
end, March 20, following; wounded with an arrow, 
At 


98 * 


haluz, near Limoges, in Normandy, and died April 6, 


1199 buffed at Fonteverard, and was ſucceeded by his 


brother 


JOHN, the youngeſt fon of Henry II. born at Oxford, 
Dec. 24, 1166; was crowned May 27, 1199 ; divorced his 


wife Aviſa, and married liabella, daughter of the Count of 


Angoleſme; went to Paris, 1200 ; befieged the caſtle of 
Mirable, and took his nephew, Arthur, priſoner, Aug. 1, 
1202, whom he murdered ; the fame year he was expelled 
the French provinces, and re-crowned in England; im- 
priſoned his Qneen, 1208 ; banithed all the clergy, in his. 
dominions, 1208; was excommunicated, 1209; landed in 
Ireland, June 8, 1210; ſurrendered his crown to Pandolf, 
the Pope's legate, May 25, 1213; abſolved, July.20, fol- 
lowing ; obliged by his Barons to confirm Magna Charta, 
1215; loſt his treaſure and baggage in paſſing the marſhes 
of Lynn, 1216; died at Newark, Oct. 18, 1216; was 
buried at V orceſter, and ſucceeded by his fon : 
HENRY III. born Oct. 1, 1207 ; crowned at Glouceſter, 
Oct. 28, 1216; reccived homage from Alexander of Scot- 
land, at Northampton, 1218; crowned again at Weſt- 
minſter, after Chriſtmas, 1219; married Eleanor, daughter 
of the Count of Provence, Jan. 14, 1236; pledged his 
crown and jewels for money, when he married his daughter 
Margaret to the King of Scots, 1242; obliged by his nobles 
to reſign the power of a Sovereign, and fell Normandy 


and Anjou to the French, 1258; ſhut himſelf up in the 


Tower of London, for fear of his nobles, 1261; taken. pri- 
foner at Lewes, May 14, 1264; wounded at the battle of 
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d Eveſham, 1265; died of old age at St. Edmondſbury, Nov. 
16, 1272; and was ſucceeded by his ſon e 

at EDWARD I. born June 16, 1239; married Eleanor, 

d Princeſs of Caſtile, 1253 ; ſucceeded to the crown, Nov. 

3 16, 1872; wounded in the Holy Land with a poiſoned 

r. dagger; recovered, and landed in England, July 25, 1274; 


crowned at Weſtminſter, Aug. 19 following, with his 


Us Queen ; went to France, and did homage to the French 

4 King, 1279; reduced the Welſh princes, 1282; Eleanor, 4 
* his. Queen, died of a fever on her journey to Scotland, at 1 
* : Horneby, in Lincolnſhire, 1296, and was conveyed to '_ 
's Weſtminſter, (when elegant ſtone crofles were erected at 
1 each place where the corpſe reſted); married Margaret, b 
| fiſter to the king of France, Sept. 12, 1299; conquered 

4 Scotland, 1299, .and brought to England their coronation 

1 chair, &c. died of a flux at Burgh upon the ſands, in Cum- 

1 berland, July 7, 1307; was buried at Weſtminſter, where 

f on May 2, 1774, ſome antiquarians, by conſent of the 5 
4 Chapter, examined his tomb, when they found his corpſe | 


unconſumed, though buried 466 years. He was ſucceeded 

& by his fourth fon 33 If eb ; | 

# EDW ARD II. born at Caernarvon, in Wales, April 25, 

. 1284; was the firſt king of England's eldeſt ſon that had 

the title of Prince of Wales, with which he was inveſted in 
1284. He aſcended the throne, July 7, 1307; married 
Iſabella, daughter of the French king, 1308; obliged by his 


barons to inveſt the government of the kingdom in twenty- 
. one perſons, March 16, 1310; went on a pilgrimage to 
: Boulogne, December 13, 1313 ; declared his queen and all 
* her adherents enemies to the kingdom, 1325; dethroned 
. Jan. 13, 1327; ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, Edward III. | 
4 murdered at Berkeley Caſtle, Sept. 21, following, and 


buried at Glouceſter. | | 8 8 e 

, | EDWARD. born at Windſor, Nov. 15, 1312 ; ſuc 
ceeded to the crown, Jan. 13, 1327; crowned at Weſt⸗- 
miniſter, Feb. 1, following; married Philippa, daughter 
of the Earl of Hainault, Jan. 24, 1327; claimed the crown 

of France, 1329 ; confined his mother Iſabella, and cauſed } 
her favourite, Earl Mortimer, to be hanged, Nov. 23, 1330; 
defeated the Scots at Halidown, 1339 ; invaded France, - 
and pawned his crown and jewels for 50,000 florins, 1340; 
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guartered the arms of England and France, 1341; made the 


firit diſtinction between the Lords and Commons, 1342; 


defeated the French at Creſſy, 30,000 flain, among whom 


was the king of - Bohemia, 1346; his queen took the 


king of Scotland priſoner, and flew 20,000 Scots, the ſame 
| | poga ; Calais-befieged and taken, Aug. 16, 1347, and St. 
Stephen's chapel, now the Houſe of Commons, built, 


1347; the Order of the Garter inſtituted, 1346; the French 


defeated at Poictiers, their king and prince taken, and the 
king of Navarre impriſoned, 1356; the king of Scotland 
ranſomed for 100,000]. 1357; in which ar Edward loſt 
his eldeſt ſon, Ed ard the Black Prince, of a conſumption ; 
the king of France ranſomed for 300,0001. 1359; four 


kings entertained at the Lord . ayor's feaſt, viz. of England, 


France, Scotland, and Cyprus, 1364 ; Philippa, his queen, 


died at Windſor, Aug. 10, 1369, and was buried at Weſt. 


minſter; Edward died at Richmond, June 21, 1377, and 


grandſon 


was ſucceeded by his g 


RICHARD II. born at Bourdeaux, Jan. 6, 1367; had 
two 10yal godfathers, the kings of Navarre and Majorca; 


made guardian of the kingdom, Aug. 30, 1372; created 


prince of Wales, 1376, ſucceeded his erandfather, Edward 


II. June 21, 1377, when not 7 years old; the rebellion of 


Wat Iyler and Jack Straw, 1378; married Anne, ſiſter (0 


the emperor of Germany, and king of Bohemia, Jan 1382, 


who died without iſſue, at Shene, and was buried in Weſt— 


minſter Abbey, Auguſt 3, 1395; married J ſabella, daughter 


to the king of France, 1396. He was taken priſoner by 


Henry Duke of Lancaſter, his couſin, and ſent to the 
Tower, Sept. 1, 1399; reſigned his crown, Sept. 2: fol- 
lowing, and was ſucceeded by Henry . Richard was 
murdered in Pomfret Caſtle, Jan. 1400, and buried at 


Langley, but afterwards removed to Weſtminſter. 


HENRY.IV. duke of Lancaſter, grandſon of Fdward 


S 


III. born 1367; married Mary, the daughter of the earl of 
Hereford, who died 13.4, before he obtained the crown; 


fought with the duke of Norfolk, 1397, and ban ſhed; re- 
turned to England in arms againſt Richard II. who retigned 


his kingdom, and Henry was crowned, Oc. 13, 1309, 
when he inftituted the order of the Bath, ard created 47 


__ © Knights; conſpired againſt, Jan. 1400; deicated by the 
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Welfh, 1402; married a ſecond queen, Joan of Navarre, 
widow of the dake of Bretagne, 1403; ſhe was crowned 


with great magnificence the 26th of January following, and 
died in 1437; in 1403 the rebellion of the Percies began, 


ſuppreſſed July following. He died of an apoplexy, in 


Weſtminſter, March 20, 1413, was buried at Canterbury, 
and ſucceeded by his fon, | 


HENRY V. who. was born in 1388, and, in 1412, 


when prince of Wales, was committed to priſon for inſult- 
ing one of the judges; crowned at Weſtminſter, April 9, 
1413; claimed the crown of France, 1414; gained the bat- 


fle of Agincourt, Oct. 24, 1415; pledged his regaha for 


20,0901. to extend his conqueſts, 1416. The emperor Sigiſ- 
mund paid a vitit to Henry, and was inſtalled knight of the 
garter, 1416, He invaded Normandy with an army of 
26,0090 men, 1417; declared regent, and married Catharine 
of France, on June 3, 1420. She was crowned at Weſtmin- 
ſter the February following; out-lived Henry, and was 
married aſterwards to O wen Tudor, grandfather of Henry 
VII. Henry died of a pleuriſy, at Rouen, Aug. 31, 1422, 
iged 34, was buried at Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded by 
HENRY VI. born at Windſor, Dec. 6, 1421; aſcended 

the throne, on Aug. 31, 1422; proclaimed king of France 
the ſame year; crowned at Weſtminſter, Nov. 6, 1429; 
crowned at Paris, Dec. 17, 1430; married to Margaret, 
daughter of the Duke of Anjou, April 12, 1445; Jack 
Cade's inſurrection, 1446; Henry taken priſoner at St. 


Alban's, 1455; but regained his liberty, 1461; and de- 


5 March 5, following, by his fourth coutin, Edward 
I.; ed into Scotland, and taken priſoner in Lancafhire, 


1463: reſtored to his throne, 1470; taken priſoner again by 


| Edward, April 11, 1471; queen Margaret and her ſon ta- 


ken priſoners at Tewkeſbury by Edward, Nay 4; the 
prince killed in cold blood, May 21; and Henry murdered 


in the Tower, June 20 following, and buried at Chertſey, 


aged 49. | 

EDWARD IV. born at Rouen, April 29, 1443; de- 
ſcended from the third ſon of Edward III. elected king, 
March 5, 1461; and, on March 13, before his coronation, 
was obliged to fight the battle of 'Towton, in which 35,7817 


| Engliſ- men were killed, and only the- Earl of Devonſhire 
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taken prifoner ! was crowned at Weſtminſter, June 28, 1407; 
fat publicly with the judges in Weſtminſter-hall, 1463; 


marned lady Elizabeth Grey, widow of fir John Grey, of 


Groby, March 1, 1464, who was crowncd the 26th follow- 
ing. Edward was taken priſon-r by the earl of Warwick 
in Yorkſhire, from whence he was brought to London, with 
his legs tied under his horſe's belly, 1407 ; eſcaped, but was 
expelled the kingdom, 1470; returned March 25, 1471, 
reſtored, and cauſed his brother, the duke of Clarence, who 
had joined the earl of Warwick, to be drowned in a butt of 
Malmſey wine, 1478; died of an ague at Weſtminſter, 
April 9, 1483; and was buried at Windfor, where his 


.. corple was diſcovered undecayed on March 11, 1789, and 


his dreſs nearly perfect, as were the lineaments of his 
face. He was ſucceeded by his infant ſon, 

EDWARD V. born. Nov. 4, 1470; conveyed to the 
Tower, May, 1483; depoſed, June 20 following, and, 
With the duke of York, his brother, ſmothered tooa after 

order of their uncle,  .  - | 
- RICHARD III. duke of Glouceſter, brother to Edward 
IV. born 1453; took prince Edward, fon of Henry VI. pri- 
ner at Tewkeſbury, and murdered him in cold blood, 1471; 
drowned the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. in 
a butt of Malmſey wine, 1478 ; made protector of England, 
May 27, 1483, elected King, June 20, and crowned July 
6 following; ditto at York, Sept. 8; ſlain in battle, at 


Boſworth, Aug. 22, 1485, aged 32; buried in Leiceſter 


and ſucceeded by | | 

HEN RV VII . born 1455; whe landed at Milford 
Haven, 1485; defeated Richard III. in Boſworth-field, 

and was elected King, 1485; crowned October 30, 1485; 

married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. Jan. 18, 1486, 

who was crowned in November following ; defeated Lam- 


bert Simnel, the impoſtor, June 16, 1487; received of the 


Freneh king, as a compromiſe for his claim on that crown, 
186, 2501. befides 25,000 crowns yearly, 1492; prince Ar- 
thur, his eldeſt ſon, died April 2, 1502; queen Elizabeth 
died in childbed, February 11 following, and was buried 
at Weſtminſter. Mary, his third daughter, married Louis 
XII. of France, by whom ſhe was left without iſſue, and 

ſhe re-married Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, by whom 
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the had iſſue, and died 1533, and was buried at St. Ed- 
mondſbury, where her corpſe was diſcovered, September 6, 
1784, in a perfect ſtate. She was grandmother of the un- 
fortunate lady Jane Grey. Henry married his daughter 
Margaret, to James IV. of Scotland, 1504; died of a 
conſumption, at Richmond, April 22, 1509, aged 51; 
buried at Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded by his fon 

HENRY VIII. born June 28, 1491 married Ca- 
therine, Infanta of Spain, widow of his brother Arthur, 
June 3, 1509; crowned June 24 following; received the 
title of defender of the faith, 1521; ſtyled head of the 
church, 1531 ; divorced queen Catherine, and married Anne 
Bulleyne, May 23, 1533; Anne crowned, June 1, 1533; 
he was excommunicated by Pope Paul, Aug. 30, 1535; 
Catherine, his firſt queen, died at Kimbolton, Jan. 8, 
1536, aged 50; he put Anne, his ſecond queen, to death, 
and married Jane Seymour, May 20, 1536, who died in 
childbed, Oct. 12, 1537 ; he diſfolved the religious founda- 


tions in England, 1539; married Anne of Cleves, Jan. 6, 


1540; divorced her, July 10, 1540; married Catharine 
Howard, his fifth wife, Aug. 8 following, and beheaded 
her on Tower-hill, with lady Rochford, Feb. 12, 1542; 
married Catharine Parr, his ſixth wife, July 12, 1543. He 
died of a fever and an ulcerated leg, at Weſtminſter, Jan. 
a0, ae was buried at Windſor, and ſucceeded by his 
only ſon | | 0 

EDWARD VI. born October 12, 1537; crowned Suns 


day, Feb. 20, 1547; who died of a conſumption at Green- 


wich, July 6, 1553; was buried at Weſtminſter, and was 
ſucceeded, agreeably to his will, by his couſin 
MARY, born Feb. 11, 1516; proclaimed July 19, 1553; 


and crowned. Oct. 1 following; married Philip of Spain, 


July 25, 1554; died of a dropſy, Nov. 17, 1558; was bu= 


ried at Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded by her half-ſiſter 


ELIZABETH, born Sept. 7, 1733; ſent priſoner to the 


Tower, 1554; began to reign, Nov. 17, 1558; crowned 


at Weſtminſter, Jan. 15, 1559; Mary Queen of Scots fled to 
England, May 16, 1568, and was impriſoned in Tutbury 


Caſtle, Jan. 1569 ; Elizabeth relieved the Proteſtants in the 
Netherlands with above 200,000 crowns, beſides ſtores, 
1569; a marriage propoſed to the queen by the duke of 
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Alengon, 1571; but finally rejected, 1581; cruelly be- 


deaded Mary queen of Scots, at Fotheringhay Caſtle, Fe- 


bruary 8, 1587, aged 44; deſtroyed the Spaniſh Armada, 
1588; Tyrone's rebellion in Ireland, 1598; Eſſex, the 
queen's favourite, beheaded, Feb. 25, 1602; the queen died 
at Richmond, March 24, 1603; was buried at Weſtmin- 
ſter, and ſucceeded by the fon of Mary queen of Scots, then 
James VI. of Scotland. „ 


— 


JAMES I. born at Edinburgh, June 19, 1566; was 


crowned king of Scotland, July 22, 1567; married Ann, 
princeſs of Denmark, Ang. 10, 1589; ſucceeded to the 
crown of England, March 24, 1603; firſt ſtyled King of 
Great Britain, 1604; arrived at London, May 7 following; 
loſt his eldeſt fon, Henry prince of Wales, Nov. 6, 1612, 
aged 18; married his daughter, Elizabeth, to the Prince 
Palatine of the Rhine, 1612; from whom his preſent Ma- 


jeſty George III. is deſcended; went to Scotland, March 4, 


1617; returned, Sept. 14, 1618; loſt his queen, Viarch, 


1619; died of an ague, March 27, 1625; was buried at 
Weſtminſter, and was ſucceeded by 


CHARLES I. born Nov. 19, 600; vifited Madrid on a 
matrimonial ſcheme, Mar. 7, 1623 ; ſucceeded to the crown, 
March 27, 1625 ; married Henrietta, daughter of the king 
of France, the ſame year; crowned Feb. 2, 1026; crown» 
ed at Edinburgh, 1633; went to Scotland, Auguſt, 1041; 


returned Nov. 25 following; went to the Houſe of Com- 


mons, and demanded the tive members, Jan. 1641-2; re- 
tired to York, March, 1642; raiſed his ſtandard at Not- 
tingham, Aug. 25 following; travelled in the diſguiſe of a 
ſervant, and put himſelt into the hands of the Scots, at 


Newark, May 5, 1646; fold by the Scots for 200,0001, 


Aug. 8 following ; ſeized by Col. Joice, at Holmby, June 
3, 1647; eſcaped from Hampton-court, and retreated to 


the !le of Wight, July 29, 1648; cloſely confined in Hurſt 
cattle, Dec. 1 following; removed to W indſor-caſtle, Dec. 


23; to St. James's houſe, Jan. 19, 1649 ; brought to trial 


the next day, condemned the 27th, beheaded at W hitchalt- 
the 30th, aged 48, and buried in St. George's-chapel, Wind- 


for. His queen, Henrietta, died at Paris, Aug. 10, 1669. 


OLIVER-CROMWELL, the Ufurper, was born at 
Huntingdon, April 25,.1599 ; choſen. member of. parla=” 
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anent for Huntingdon, 1628; raiſed to the rank of colonel, 


1643; went over to Ireland with his army, July, 1649; re- 


turned, May, 1650 ; made Protector for life, Dec. 12, 1653 


re- admitted the Jews into England, in 1656, after their ex- 


puliion 365 years; refuſed the title of king, May 8, 1657; 


died at Whitehall, Sept. 3, 1658, and fucceeded by his fon 


RICHARD CROMYV ELL, proclaimed protector, Sept. 
4; 1658; depoſed Apnl 22, 1659; died.at Cheſhunt, in 
Hertfordſhire, July 12, 1712, aged 82. 

CHARLES II. born May 29, 1630; eſcaped from St. 
James's, April 23, 1648 ; landed in Scotland, 1650 ; crown=- 
ed at Scone, Jan. 1, 1651; defeated at the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, 1651; landed at Dover, May 20, 1660, and reſtored 
to the throne; crowned, April 13, 1661; married Catha- 
rine, infanta of Portugal, May 21, 1662; accepted the city 
freedom, Dec. 18, 1674; died Feb. 6, 1685, aged 54, of 
an apoplexy, was buried at Weſtminſter, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother James. Catharine, his queen, died 
Dec. 21, 1705. | . 4 

JAMES II. born Oct. 15, 1633; married Ann Hyde, 
Sept. 1660, who died, 1071; married the princeſs of Mo- 
dena, Nov. 21, 1073; ſucceeded to the throne, Feb. 6, 
1085; Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. landed in 
England, June 11, 1685; proclaimed king at Taunton, in 
Somerſetſhire, June 20 following; defeated near Bridge- 


water, July 5; beheaded on 'Vower-hill, July 15 following, 


aged 35; James's queen had a {on born, June ro, 1688. Fled 


from his palace, Dec. 12, 1688; was feized ſoon after at 
Feverſham, and brought back to Whitehall ; left England, 


Bec. 23 following; landed at Kinſale, in Ireland, March + 


12, 1689; returned to France, July, 1690; died at St. 
Germain's, Aug. 6, 1501. | | | | 

WILLIAM III. Prince of Orange, born Nov. 4, 1650; 
created Stadtholder, July 3, 1672; married the Princeſs 
Mary, of England, Nov. 4, 1677; landed at "Torbay, in 


England, with an army, Nov. 4, 1688 ; declared king f 


England, Feb. 13, 1689; crowned, with the queen, April 
11, 1689; landed at Carrickfergus, June 14, 1690, and de- 


- 


teated James II. at the battle of the Boyne, July 1 follow- 


ing; a plot laid for affaffinating him, Feb. 1696 ; fell from 
his horſe, and broke his collar-bone, Feb. 21, i702; died 
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March 8, aged 51; was buried April 12 following, and left 


his ſiſter-in-law, Anne, his ſucceſſor to the crown. 


ANNE, born Feb. 6, 1665; married to Prince George 
of Denmark, July 28, 1683; by whom ſhe had 13 children, 


all of whom died young; ſhe came to the crown, March 8, 


1702 ; crowned April 13 following; loſt her ſon, George, 


Duke of Glouceſter, by a fever, July 29, - 1700, aged 11; 


loſt her huſband, who died of an aſthma and droply, Oct. 


28, 1708, aged 55; the queen died of an apoplexy, Aug. 1, 


1714, aged 49; was buried at W eſtminſter, and ſucceed- 


b 

GEORGE I. Elector of Hanover, duke of Brunſwick- 
Lunenburgh, born May 28, 1660; created duke of 
Cambridge, &c. Oct. 5, 1706. Princeſs Sophia, his 


mother, died June 8, 1714, aged 83. He was proclaim- 


ed, Avg. 1, 1714; landed at Greenwich, Sept. 18 follow. 


ing; died on his journey to Hanover, at Oſnaburgh, Sun- 


day, June 11, 1727, of a paralytic diforder, aged 67, and 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon LK 
GEORGE II. born Oct. 30, 1683; created prince of 


Wales, Oct. 4, 1714; married the princeſs Wilhelmina- 
Carolina-Dorothea, of Brandenburg-Anſpach, 1 1043 aſ- 
cended the throne, June 11, 1727 ; loſt his queen, 


OV. 20, 
1737, aged 54; ſuppreſſed a rebellion, 1745; died ſud- 


_- denly at Kenſington, Oct. 25, 1760, aged 77, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his grandſon. 


GEORGE III. eldeſt ſon of Frederick, late prince of 


Wales, born June 4, 1738; created prince of Wales, 
1751; ſucceeded his grandfather, Oct. 25, 1760 ; pro- 


claimed the next day; married Charlotte-Sophia, princeſs 
of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, Sept. 8, 1761, who was born 


May 19, 1744. Both were crowned Sep. 22, 1761, whom: 


God preſerve! DSN 
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7M Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 
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An Univerſal Broprad kita and Hiltorizol Dictionary, 
dęſigned for the Uſe of Students, Schools, Libraries 
and intelligent Families, and in reſpect to Biography 

and Hiſtory, correſponding in Plan, Sixe, and a 
„e with the Geographical Sanum, | 


(I one very _ Volume Octavo, conſiſting of 800 cloſely wa | 
Pages, Price 10s 6d in Boards) 


THE UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL AND 


HISTORICAL DICTIONARY 
Of all A ges and Coimtries, 
And containing ONE THOUSAND Names more than are con- 


tained in the General Biographical Dictionary in fifteen Volumes, 


or in any other Biographical Work extant in any Language. 
BY JOHN WATKINS, A. M. LL.D. 
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In one very large Volume Octavo, Price 108. 6d. in Boards, oh 


THE eee, NECROLOGY. 


CONSISTING OF 


MEMOIRS OF THE DISTING UISHED PERSONS 


Who died in every Part of the Worid in the Courſe of the Years 
3797 and a7 93, of various OE of neglected Biography, &c. 


* 


_ 5 Juſt publiſt ed, * 48. 6d. bound, 
=! NATURAL HISTORY, 5 
For the Uſe of Schools. 


Founded on the LIN NaN Arrangement of Animals; with popu. 
| lar deſcriptions in the manner of GOLDSMITH and BurroN. 
IIuſtrated by FoxTy-s1x accurate Engravings, repreſenting ONE 
1 | HUNDKED and FIFTY of the moſt curious Objects, 
5 By WILLIAM MAVOR, L. L. D. 

; Author of the Britiſh Nepos, &c. 

% Natural Hiſtory is a fiudy particularly ſuited to Chi'dren; it 
cultivates their talents for oblervation, applies to objects within 
their reach, and to objects which are every day mterelting to them.” 

* : |  EDGWORTH oz Prad ical Education, 
SY It is to be regretted that Buffon, with all his excellences, is ab- 
1 folutely inadmiſſible into the library of a young Lady, both on ac- 
RK - count of his immodeſty and his impiety. Goldſmith's Hiftory of 


1 Animated Nature has many references to a divine Author. It is to 
de wiſhed that ſome perſon would publiſſ a new Edition of this 
5. Work, purified from the indelicate and offenſive parts.“ 


= / MoRe's Strifares on Female Education. 

= The following critical Approbations bare already appeared of De. 
: Mavok's NATURAL His TORY, ; 

=, © © The public is under conſiderable obligations ta the author of 
this Natural Hiſtory, who has had the'refolution to deviate from 
=... the beaten track, and furniſh youth with works of rea] utility, at 
bk the ſame time not forgetting to render them palatable to the juvenile 
1 taſte, by a peculiar pleaſing mode of exhibition. Though the 
L innæan arrangement is almoſt univerſally adopted by naturaliſts, 
till the preſent work we have had no popular diſplay of it in the 
Engliſh language; and it would be unjuſt to deny, that the plan 


-” 


4 puriued in this manual is as judicious as the execution is commen- 
1 dable. Conſtantly bearing in mind for whom his book was de- 
1 ſigned, he has combined delicacy with natural knowledge, and 


made his ſubject the vehicle of much moral and religious inſtruction, 
The plates are executed with great neatneſs, and conſiderably en- 
hance the value of the work. Toung Gentleman's and J. dy's Mag. 
„Dr. Mavor has, in this volume, rendered a very acceptable ler- 
vice to the riſing generation. Buffon, beſides being too voluminous 
for general uſe, contains much dilcuſſion, which is extremely unfit 
to be brought under the eyes of youth. Goldſmith's . Animated 
Nature” is alſo on too large a icale, and is in many parts too inde- 
licate ever to becom uſetful as an ordinary ſchool-book. We ae 
not here preſented with a mere technical detail of forms and co- 
1 jours, but with ſuch remarks reſpecting the natures and initinéts of 
the animals deſcribed, as muſt lead the juvenile mind to improving 
reflections upon the admirable conitri Ron and uſeful adaptation ot 
all the works of the Creator.“ * Neo London Rewitws 
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